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HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


CHAPTER I 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Arb A»i-FfT*i <>»■ TiiK Smr Tiiivi. — Tin F^l!.h't op Rkttiso 

TIIRM IV Ofl-OVITIOV — V aRIOI » KoItMs ()»■ THIS FaIXACP. 

“ Society ami lb(' Imliviilual ” is roally tbe subject 
of this whole Iwok, and not merely of Chapter One. 
It is my general aim to sot forth, frojn various pointa 
of view, what tho individual is, considered ns a mem- 
ber of a social whoh' ; while the special puqjose of 
this chapter is only to offer a preliminary statement 
of tho matter, as I conceive it, afbirward to be un- 
folded at some length and variously illustrated. 

A separate individual is an abstraction unknown 
to oxporiouco, and so likewise is society when re- 
garded as somotliing apart from individuals. The 
real thing is Human Life, which may bo considered 
either in an individual aspect or in a social, that is 
to say a general, aspect ; but is always, as a matter 
of fact, both individual and general. In other words, 
“ society ” and “ imlividuals ” do not denote sopa- 
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rablo plitiuomeua, but are simply collective and dis- 
tributive aspects of the same thing, the relation be- 
tween them being like that between other cxpressious 
one of which denotes a group as a whole and the 
other the members of the group, such as the army 
and the soldiers, the class and the students, and so 
on. This holds irut> of any social aggregate, gioat 
or small ; of a famih , a city, a nation, a race ; of 
mankind os a whole ; no matter hou oxtensiv<>, com- 
plex, or enduring a group may be, no gocal reason can 
bo given for regarding it as essentially different in 
this res|)ect from the smallest, simplest, or most 
transient. 

8o far, then, us there is any difference between the 
two, it is rather in our point of view than in the ob- 
ject we are looking at ; when we speak of society, or 
use any other collective tenn, wo fix our minds upon 
some geiKTal view of the jasoplc concerned, while 
when wo s|)eak of individuals we disregard the geu- 
eriil aspect and think of them as if they were separate. 
Thus “ the (lahiuet ” may consist of Prusideut Lin- 
coln, Secretary Stautim, Secretary Seward, and so 
on ; but when I say “ the Cabinet ” I do not suggest 
the same idea as w'heu I enumerate these gentlemen 
separately. Society, or any complex group, may, to 
ordinary oUservation, be a very different thing from 
all of its members viewed one by one — as a man who 
beheld General Grant's army from Missionary llidge 
would have seen something other than he would by 
appi'oacliiug every soldier in it. In the same way 
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a picture is made up of so mauy square inches of 
painted canvas ; but if yOu should look at these one 
at a time, covering the others, until you had seen 
them all, you 'would still not have seen the pict- 
ure. There may, in all such cases, be a system or 
organization in the whole that is nut apparent in the 
parts. In this sense, and in no other, is there a dif- 
feruuoe Isttween society and the individuals of which 
it is composed ; a differenee not residing in the facts 
themselves but existing to the observer on account of 
the limits of his {)ercoption. A romplete view of so- 
ciety would also be a complete view of all the indi- 
viduals, and vice versa ; there would be no difference 
between them. 

And just as there is no society or group that is not 
a collective view of persons, so there is no individ- 
ual who may not be regardcil as a particular view 
of social groups. He has no separate existence ; 
through both the hereditary and the social factors in 
his life a man is bound into the whole of which he 
is a member, and to consider him apart from it is 
quite as artificial as to consider society apart from 
individuals. 

If this is true there is, of course, a fallacy in that 
not uncommon manner of speaking which sets the 
social and the individual over against each other as 
separate and antagonistic. The word “ social ” ap- 
pears to lie used in at least thnte fiurly distiuct 
senses, but in none of these does it moan something 
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tbai; can properly be regarded as opposite to individ- 
ual or porsoual. 

la its laigost sense it denotes that which pertains 
to the collective aspect of humanity, to society in its 
widest and vaguest meaning. In this sense the in- 
dividual and all his attribuh's are social, since they 
are all connected with the general life in one way or 
another, and are {tort of a collective developtuont. 

Ag.ain, social may mean what ]>ortniuH to immedi- 
ate intercourse, to the life of conversation and foco- 
to-foeo sympathy— sociable in short. This is some- 
thing quite different, but no more antithetical to 
individual than the other; it is in these relations that 
individuality most obviously exists and expresses 
itself. 

In a third sense the word means conducive to the 
collective welfare, and thus becomes nearly equivalent 
to moral, as when we say tliat crime or sensuality is 
uns(K-ial or anti-social ; but here again it cannot prop- 
erly bo mode the antithesis of individual — since aTong 
is surely no more individual tliau right — but must bo 
contrasted with immoral, brutal, selfish, or some 
other word with an ethical implication. 

There are a number of expressious which are close- 
ly associated in common usage with this objection- 
able antithesis ; such words, for instance, as indi- 
vidualism, socialism, particularism, collectivism.* 
Tliese appear to be used with a good deal of vague- 

* AUo frcc-vill, di>t«rnnni*m, egoiRm, and aitruitm, nUck in- 
relvo, in my opiuiun, a kindred miw-onception. 
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ness, BO that it is always in order to require that any- 
one who omployH them shall make it plain in wliat 
sense they are to be tiiken. I wish to make no cap- 
tious objections to particular forms of expression, and 
so far as these can bo shown to have meanings that 
express the facts of life I have nothing to say against 
them. Of the current use of individualism and so- 
cialism in antithesis to each other, about the same 
may bo said as of the words without the imn. 1 do 
not see that life presents two distinct and opposing 
tendencies that can properly be called indi\idualism 
and socialism, any more than that there are two dis- 
tinct and opposing entities, society and the individual, 
to embody these tendencies. The phenomena usually 
called individualistic are always socialistic in the 
sense that they are expressive of tendencies growing 
out of the general life, and, contrariwise, the so-called 
socialistic phenomena have always an obvious indi- 
vidual aspect. These and similar terms may be used, 
oouveuiontly enough, to describe theories or pro- 
grammes of the day, but whether they ore suitable for 
purposes of carefvd study apiiears somewhat doubtfid. 
If use^l, they ought, it seems to me, to receive more 
adequate definition than they have at present. 

For example, all the principal epochs of European 
history might be, and most of them are, spoken of as 
individualistic on one ground or another, and without 
departing from current usage of the word. The de- 
caying Boman Empire was individualistic if a decline 
of public spirit and an overy-mau-for-himself feeling 
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and practice constitnte indi^idnaliHiii. 80 alKo was 
the folloa'inf' period of j»o!ilicid coiifiiHion. The 
feudal s)’Htem is often regardi'd Jis iiidividualislio, be- 
cause of tlio relative independence and isolation of 
small political units - (juite a different use of tiu- 
wonl from the preceding' and after this come the 
Revival of Lauiniing, tlie Renaissamv', and tin* Refor- 
mation, which are all comnionlv spoken of, on still 
other grounds, as assertions of individualism. Then 
we reach the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
sceptical, transitional, and, again, iudividiiulistic ; 
and so to our on’ii time, which many hold to be tlio 
most individualistie of all. One feels like asking 
whether a word which means so many things os this 
means anything whatever. 

Tliere is always some confusion of terms in speak- 
ing of opposition between an individual and society 
in general, even when the writer’s meaning is obvioiis 
enough : it would Ijo more accurate to say either Hint 
one individual is o])])osing many, or that one part of 
society is opposing other parts ; and thus avoid con- 
fusing the two lispects of life in the same exj)re88ion. 
When Emerson says that society is in a conspiracy 
against the independence of each of its mctnliors, wo 
are to understand that any peculiar tendency rei)ro- 
sented by one person finds itself more or less at vari* 
auce with the general enrrent of tendencies organized 
in other persons. It is no more individual, nor any 
less social, in a largo sense, than other tendencies 
represented by more persons. A thousand persons 
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aro just as truly iiirlividnals aa one, and the u'aii who 
seems tr) stand alone draws his lieiiig from the general 
stream of life just ns truly and inevitably as if he 
were one of a thousand. Innovation is just as social 
ns confortnitj', genius as mediocrity. These distinc- 
tions aro not In'tween what in individual and what is 
social, but between what is usual or established and 
what is ex(' 0 {)tionnl or novel Tn other words, wher- 
ever you find life as society thcni you will find life as 
individuality, and vir,- wr-tn. 

I think, then, that the antithesis, society rn-fiiis the 
individual, is false and hollow whenever used as a 
general or philosophical statement of huninn rela- 
tions. Whatever idea may la* in the minds of those 
who set these words and their derivatives over against 
each other, the notion conveyed is that of two sepa- 
rable eutities or forces ; and certiduly such a notion 
is untrue to fact. 

Most people not only think of individuals and so- 
ciety as more or less separate and antithetical, but 
they look upon the former as antecedent to the lat- 
ter. That persona make society would be generally 
admitted as a matter of course ; but that society 
makes persons w<ndd strike many as a startling no- 
tion, though I kn<iw of no good reason for looking 
upon the distributive aspect of life as more primary 
or causative than the collective ns])ect. The reason 
for the common impression appears to be that wo 
think most naturally and easily of the individual 
phase of life, simply Imcauso it is a tangible one, the 
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phaso uuclor wliicli luon appear to the senses, while 
the actuality of grou])s, of nations, of mankind at 
large, is roalizod only l>y vho active and instructed 
imagination. We ordinarily regard society, so far os 
wo conceive it at all, in a vaguely material aspect, as 
an aggregate of physical bodies, not os the vital whole 
which it is ; and so, of course, we do not see that it 
may bo as original or causative ns anything else. 
Indeed many liH)k upon “ society ” and other gem'ral 
terms as somew'liat m^htical, and are inclined to 
doubt whether there is any reality back of thorn. 

This naive individualism of thought — whicli, how- 
ever, does not truly sco the iu<lividunl any more than 
it does society — is reinforced by traditions in wliich 
all of us are brought up, and is so hard to shake off 
tliat it may bo w’orth while to point out a little more 
definitely some of tin* }>rovalcut ways of conceiving 
life which are permeated by it, and which anyone 
who agrees with what has just been said may regard 
as fallacious. My purftoso in doing this is only to 
make clearer the standpoint from which succeeding 
chapters arc written, and I do not propose any 
thorough discussion of the views mentionod. 

First, then, wo have vtar wdivM ualiim. In this 
the distributive asjmct is almost exclusively re- 
garded, co llective phases being lookedj0jj)on as quite 
se condary and IncidentaL. Each pe rson is held to 
•be a s eparate airc nt. and all sodal j>Jiq]2omena are 
thought of as originating in the action of s nch age nts. 
The in^ii'idnal is the sour ce, the iudep^dont, the 
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only human source, _of events. Although this way of 
looking at things has been much discredited by the 
evolutionary science and philosophy of recent years, 
it is by no means abandoned, even in theory, and 
pnietically it enters as a promise, in one Kha])u or 
another, into most of the current thought of the day. 
It springs naturally from the established way of 
thinking, congenial, as I have remarked, to the ordi- 
nary material view of things and corroborated by 
theological and other traditions. 

Next is (liiMe rausdfii yn, or a partition of power 
between society and the individual, thought of as 
separate causes. This notion, in one shapo or an- 
other, is the one ordinarily met with in social and 
ethical discussion. It is no advance, philosophi- 
cally, ui)ou the preceding. TjLPre^w the same prem- 
iiiU vl.the individual as a separate, unrelated ajgent ; 
but oyer against him is set a yaguely con ceiv ed gen- 
eral or collective interest am^foroe. It seems that 
poojilo are so accustomed to thinking of themselves 
ns uucAused causes, special creators on a small scale, 
that when the existence of general phenomena is forced 
upon their notice they are likely to regard these as 
something additional, separate, and more or less an- 
tithetical. Our two forces contend with varying fort- 
unes, the thinker sometimes sympathizing with one, 
sometimes with the other, and being an individualist 
or a socialist accordingly. The doctrines usually un- 
derstood in ounuection with these terms differ, as re- 
gards their conception of the nature of life, only in 
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taking opposite sides of the same questionable an- 
tithesis. Tim socialist holds it desirable that the 
general or collective force should the individ- 
ualist has a contrarj- opinion. Neither offers any 
change of ground, any reconciling and renewing 
breadth of view. So far as brejwlth of view is con- 
cerned a man might quite as well be an individuali.'-t 
ns n socialist or collectivist, tin* two being identical 
in philosophy though antagonistic in jirograniine. If 
one is inclined t<i neither party lie may take refuge in 
the expectation that the controversy, resting, as bo 
may hold that it does, on a false eonception of life, 
will presently take its pro|»er place among the for 
gotten tUbri/i of speculation. 

Thirflly we have /u’fwoViVc This 

expression has boon used to describe the vii>w that 
sociality' follows individuality in time, is a later and 
additional product of development. This view is a 
variety of the jireceding, and is, jM^rhaps, formed by 
a mingling of individualistic precunei'ptions with 
a somewhat crude evolutionary jihilosophy. Indi- 
viduality is usually conceived as lower in moral rank 
as well as precedent in time. Man a mere indi- 
vidual, mankind a mere aggregation of sueh, but ho 
has gradually become socialized, he is progressively 
merging into a social whole. Morally speaking, the 
individual is the bad, the social the good, and wo 
must push on the work of putting down the former 
and bringing in the latter. 

Of coarse tlio view which 1 regard os sound, is that 
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iiidividnality ia iioitlifir prior iu time nor lower in 
moral rank than sociality ; bnt that the two have al- 
ways existed side hy side as complementary aspects of 
the same thing, and that the Hue of progress is from a 
lower to a higher type of Ijoth, not from the one to the 
otlier. If the word social is applied only to the higher 
forms of mental life it shonld, as already suggested, bo 
op|)osi'(I not to individual, but to animal, sensual, or 
some oth(<r word implying mentid or moral inferior- 
ity. If we go back to a time when the state of our 
remote ancestors was such that we are not willing to 
cull it social, then it must have l>epn equally unde- 
serving to be descrilmd as individual or personal ; 
that is to say, they must have been just as inferior to 
us wlion viewed sc|mratc]y as when viewed collec- 
tively. To (piestion this is to question the vital 
unity of human life. 

The life of the human species, like that of other 
species, must always have lieen both general and par- 
ticular, must always have had its collective and dis- 
tributive aspects. The plane of this life has grad- 
ually risen, involving, of course, both the aspects 
mentioned. Now, os over, they develop as one, and 
may lie observed united in the highest activities of 
the highest minds. Shakespeare, for instance, is iu 
one point of view a unique and transcendent iudivid- 
ual; in another he is a splendid expression of the 
general life of mankind ; the difference is not in him 
but in the way we choose to look at him. 

Filially, there is the fwnlty vietc. This ex- 
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pression might be used to indicate those conceptions 
which regard the social as including only a part, 
often a rather definite part, of the individual. Hu- 
man nature is thus divided into individualistic or 
non-social tendencies or faculties, and those that are 
social. Thus, certain emotions, as love, are social ; 
others, as fear <*r auger, are nnsocial or individualis- 
tic. Some writers have even treated the intelligence 
as an individualistic faculty, and have found sociality 
only in some sorts of emotion or sentiment. 

This idea of instincts or faculties that are {mscuI- 
iarly social is well enough if wo use this word in the 
sense of pertaining h) conversation or immediate fel- 
low-feeling. Affection is certainly more social in 
this sense than fear. Hut if it is meant that those 
instincts or faculties are in themselves morally higher 
than others, or that they alone pertain to the collec- 
tive life, the view is, I think, very questionable. At 
any rate the opinion I hold, and oxpoct to explain 
more fully in the further course of this book, is that 
man's psychical outfit is nut divisible into the social 
and the non-social ; but that bo is ail social in a 
latige sense, is all a pari of the common human lifo, 
and that his social or moral progress consists less in 
the aggrandizement of particular faculties or instincts 
and the suppression of otliers, than in the discipline 
of all with reference to a progressive organization 
of life which we know in thonght as conscience. 

Some instincts or tendencies may grow in relative 
importance, may have an increasing function, while 
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the op]K)i}ito may be true of others. Such relative 
growth aud diiuiuntiun of parts seems to be a general 
feature of evolution, and there is no reason why it 
should bo absent from our mental development. But 
here a.s well as elsewhere most parts, if not all, are 
or have Insen functional with reference to a life col- 
lective ns well OS distributive; there is no sharp 
separation ol fiioultius, and progress takes place 
rather by gradual oilaiitation of old organs to new 
functions than by disuse and decay. 
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SUGWESTION AND CHOIOB 

ThB MpAHINO op TIIEOK TkRMH ANn TIIKIR liPI.ATIl>M TO FACIf 
OTIIKR — IXDIVIIirAl. ANK Koi'IAI AaPK'TA Ot Will, OK ('hour 
— Si'OOKHTION AMO ClIUKP IN < 'llll lUIPN- 'J'llK Si OTK OP 
Si liliKIITION COMMONLY UnUPKKNTIMATKO - I‘hai TICAI. 1, IMITA- 
TIONS UPON Dflihpmatp; Choicp — I i i.rsTUATioNi OF TiiK Ac- 
tion OF THK M/imr — TiIK (iKF.ATFR Oil l<PHS .\CTII I'l Y OF 

Choice Ufflects the Ktatk op Socim — Si uomTimr.iTr. 

The autitiiesia between sui^^chHoii and choiiv is 
anotlinr of those familiar ideas which are not always 
so clear as they should be. 

Th(> word suggestion is used hero to denote an in- 
fluence that works in a comparatively mechiuiicnl or 
reflex way, without calling out that higher selective 
activity of the mind implietl in choice or will. Thus 
the hyjmotic subject who performs apparently mean- 
ingless actions at the word of the ojiemtor is said 
to be controlled by suggestion ; so also is one who 
catches up tricks of S]H)ech and action from other 
jieople without meaning to. Prom such instances 
tlie idea is extended to embrace any thought or oc 
tion whicli is mentally simple and seems not to in- 
volve choice. The behavior of people under strong 
emotion is suggestive ; crowds are suggestible ; habit 
is a kind of suggestion, luid so on. 

I prefer this word ti' imitation, which some use in 
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tliiH ur A similar sguho, liecause tho latter, as ordioar- 
ily utuloi-sttHxl, soeniH to cover tf>o little in some di- 
rnctiuus aud too mneh in others. lu common use it 
moims an action that results iu visihle or audible re~ 
seinbliiQce. Now although our simple reactions to 
the influence of others are largely of this sort, they 
are b}' no means altogether so; tho actions of a child 
dni'iug the first six months of life, for iustnni'O, are 
very little imitative in this sense; on the other hand, 
tlu‘ iiuitiition that produces a visible resemblance 
may be a voluntary prot'css of tho most complex sort 
imaginable, like the skilful jiaiutiug of a portrait. 
However, it makes little difference what words we 
nse if we have sound meanings back of them, and I 
am far from intending to find fault with writers, like 
Professor Baldwin and M. Tarde, who adopt the 
W’ord aud give it a wide and unusual application. 
For iny puqioso, however, it does not seem exjie- 
dicnt to d«']iart so far from ordinary usage. 

The distinction between suggestion aud choice is 
not, I think, a sharji opposition between separ- 
able or radically diffenuit things, but rather a way 
of indicating the lower aud higher stages of a 
series. What we call choice or will ap]X'ars to be an 
ill-defined area of more strenuous mental activity 
within a much wider field of oi'tivity similar iu kind 
but less H>teii8(>. It is uot sharply divisible fTc»m the 
iinwB of involuntary thought. The truth is that the 
fucks of the mind, of society, indeed of any lining 
whole, seldi>m a<luiit of sharp division, but show 
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gradual tranuitions from one thing to uuotlu'r : there 
are no fences in those regions. AVe speak of sugges- 
tion as meclianicol; but it scorns probable that all 
psychical life is selective, or, in some sense, choos- 
ing, aud that the rudiments of consciousness and wiil 
may be discerned or inferred in the sim))lost reaction 
of the lowest living creature. In our own minds the 
comparatively simple ideas which are called sugges- 
tions are by no means single and primary, but each 
one is itself a living, shifting, multifarious bit of life, 
a portion of the fluid “ stream of thought ” formed 
by some sort of selection and syutbesis out of sim- 
pler elements. On the other baud, our most elabo- 
rate and volitional thoi^ht and action is suggeslt'd 
in the sense that it consists not in creation out of 
nothing, but in a creative synthesis or reorganization 
of old material. 

Tlie distinction, then, is one of degree rather than 
of kind ; and choice, as contrasted with suggestion, 
is, in its individual aspect, a amjxirath'pli/ rlulntrafe 
process of vienial organization or zyntlemK, o{ which 
we are reflectively aware, aud which is roudorod 
necessary by complexity in the elements of our 
thought. In its social aspect — for all, or nearly all, 
onr choices relate in one way or another to the social 
environment — it is an organization of cowjMrotivehj 
complex fiucial relations. Precisely as the conditions 
about us and tbe ideas suggested by those conditions 
become intricate, are we forced to think, to choose, to 
define the useful and the right, and, in general, to 
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work oat the higher intellectual life. Wlien life is 
simple, thought aud action are comparatively me- 
clianical or suggestive ; the higher consciousness is 
not aroused, the rehective will has little or nothing 
to do ; the captain stays below and the inferior of- 
ficers work the ship. But when life is diverse, 
thought is BO likewise, and the mind must achieve 
tho higher sj-nthesis, or suffer that sense of division 
which is its peculiar pain. In short, the (juestion of 
suggestion aud choice is only another view of the 
question of uniformity and complexity in social rela- 
tions. 

Will, or choice, like nil phases of mental life, may 
1)6 looked at either in a particular or a general as- 
pect; and we have, aeconlingly, individual Avill or 
social will, depending uj)on our point of view, as to 
whether we regard tho ncthity singly or in a mass. 
But there is no real separation ; they are «)nly differ- 
ent phases of tho same thing. Any eiiuiee that I can 
make is a synthesis of suggestions derived in one 
way or another from the general life ; and it also re- 
acts upon that life, so tliat my will is social as being 
both effect aud cause with reference to it. If I buy a 
straw hat you may look at my action separately, as 
my individual choice, or as part of a social demand 
for straw hats, or as indicating non-con funnit/ to a 
fashion of wearing some other sort of hats, and so 
on. There is no mystery about tho matter; nothing 
that need ])nzzlu anyone who is capable of perceiving 
that a thing may look differently from different stand- 
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points, like the post that was painted a different 
color on each of its four sides. 

It is, I think, a mistake of superficial readers to 
imagine that })syoho]ogists or sociologists are tr} iug 
to depreciate the will, or that there is any tendency 
to such depreciation in a sound evolutionary sci«'nce 
or philosophy. The trouhh* with the popular view 
of will, (lerived chiefly from tnulition, is not that it 
exaggerates its importance, which would perhn|>s Ikj 
impossible ; but, first, that it thinks of will only in 
the* individual asjiect, juwl does not gras|> the fact — 
]>lain enough it would seem- that the act of choice is 
cause and effect in a g<‘ueral life ; and, second, that 
it commonly overlooks the importance of imolnntaiy 
forces, or at least makes them soparuto front and an- 
tithetical to choice — as if the cn]>taiu w’ere (‘xitocted 
to work the shi}) all alone, or in op])OBitiou to the 
ew'w, iustoad of using them as sulK>rdinato agents. 
There is littht use in arguing abstractly points like 
these ; but if the reader who may bi* ]>uz/Ied by them 
will try to free himself from metaphysical forinuhe, 
and determine to m* the facts as tlmy are, he will Ite 
in a way to get some healthy understanding of the 
matter.* 

* It xbonM r>8ily he onderetoocl that one w]io aKrees witli what 
w.ii laid in the precoding eliapter about the relation lietween miriety 
and the indiridual, can hardly entertain the qiieation whether the 
indiridiial will id free or ezternnily determined Tint qneition ai> 
•nmei a« true what he hold* to he falae, namely that the particular 
aipeot of mankind ii aeparahle from the eolleetoe a«|M>ct. Tlie 
idea iiiiderlyinK it U that of an laulaied fraameiit of life, the will, 
on the one hand, and euine gi -at niaaa of life, tlie cm iroumrnt, on 
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By way of illustrating these general statements I 
shall first offer a few remarks concerning suggestion 

the other , tlie queHtioii hemx which of thcae two antithetical force! 
Rhnll he master If one, then the will la free; if the other, then 
It la determined. It it aa if each iiian'a mind were a caatle be- 
Bicfted hy an army, and the question were whether the army should 
make a hreaeh and capture the occupants It la hard to aee bow 
this way nf conceirinfr the matter cmuld arise from a direct obser- 
ration of actual social relations Take, for instance, the case nf a 
member of ronarreas. or of any other (pronp of reaaoning. feelini;, 
and mutually inHuencini; creaturea la he free in relation to the 
rest of the liialy or do they control him ? The question ap|K'ars 
senseless lie is influenced by them and also exerts an infliience 
upon them. While he is certainly nut apart from their jiuwer, he 
IS controlled, if we use tlist word, throutfh his own Mill and not in 
spite of it And it seems plain enonKh that a relation similar in 
kind liolda between the individual and the nation, or between the 
individual and huiiiaiiity in general. If you think of human life as 
a whole and of eauli individual as a memlier and not a fragment, 
as, in Illy opinion, you luuat if you base your thouKhls on a direct 
study of society and nut upon metaphysical or theological precon- 
ceptions, tile question whether the will is free or not is seen to be 
nieaniiiglcsa The individual will apiH-ars to lie a siH'cializetl part 
of tlie general life, more or less divergent from other parts and 
pussilily contending with tlieni ; but tins very divergence is a part 
of Its function — just as a member of Congress serves that body by 
urging bis |>articalar opinions — and in a large view dues not sep- 
arate but unites it to life as a whole It is often necessary to con- 
sider the individual with reference to his opposition to other 
persons, nr to prevailing tendencies, and in so doing it may be 
convenient to speak of him as separate from and antithetical to tlie 
life about him : hut tills separateness aud opposition are incidental, 
like the right hand palling against the left to break a string, and 
there seems to be no suffloiont warrant for extending it into a gen- 
eral or philosophical proposition. 

There may be some sense in which the question of the freedom 
of the will is still of interest ; Imt it seems to me that the student 
of social relations may well pass it by as one of those scholastic 
controversies wliicU arc settleil, if at all, nut by being decided one 
way or the otlier, but hy becoming olwolele. 
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and clioico iu tbo life of children, nud thou go on to 
diacuBS tlieir working in ailalt life and upon the 
career as a whole. 

There appears to be quite a general impression 
that children are fur more subject to control through 
auggcstion or mechanical imitation than grown-up 
people are ; in other words, that their volition is loss 
active. 1 am not at all sure tiiut this is the enso ; 
their choices are, o-s a rule, less stable and couhisteiit 
than ours, their miuds have loss definitciiess of or- 
ganization, HO that their actions ap]>('ar Iohh rational 
and more oxU>mully determiu(>d ; but on the other 
hand they have less of the mechanical subjection to 
habit that goes with a settled chnnicU'r. Choice is a 
process of growth, of progrosRive mental organization 
through selection and assimilation of the materials 
which life presents, and this process is surely never 
more vigorous than in childhood and youth. It can 
hardly bo doubted that the choosing and formative 
vigor of the mind is greater under the age of twenty- 
five than after : the will of middle age is stronger iu 
the sense that it has more momentum, but it has less 
acceleration, runs more on habit, and so is less ca- 
pable of fresh choice. 

I am distrustful of that plausible but possibly illu- 
sive analog}' betw«K5D the miu<l of the child and tlio 
mind of primitive man, which, iu this connection, 
would suggest a like simplicity and inertness of 
thought iu the two. Our children achieve in a dozen 
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years a mental development mnch above that of 
savages, and supposing that they do, in some sense, 
recapitulate the progress of the race, they certainly 
c^vor the ground at a very different rate of speed, 
which involves a corresponding intensity of mental 
life. After the first year coiiainly, if not from birth, 
they share our social order, and we induct them so 
rapidly into its complex life that their minds have 
perhaps as much novelty and diversity to synthetize 
as ours do. 

Certainly one who begins to observe children with 
a vague notion that their actions, after the first few 
mouths, are almost all mechanically imitative, is 
likely to be surprised. I had this notion, derived, 
perhaps without much warrant, from a slight ac- 
quaintance with writings on child-study current pre- 
vious to 1893, when my first child was bom. He 
was a boy — 1 will call him B. — in whom imitativeness, 
as ordinarily understood, happened to be unusually 
late in its development. Until he was more than two 
years and a half old all that I noticed that was ob- 
viously imitative, in the sense of a visible or audible 
repetition of the acts of others, was the utterance of 
about six words that he learned to say during his 
second year. It is likely that very close observation, 
assisted by the clearer notion of what to look for that 
comes by experience, would have discovered more : 
but no more was obvious to ordinary expectant at- 
tention. The obvious thing was his constant use of 
experiment and reflection, and the slow and often 
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eurions renultH that he attained in tbia manner. At 
two and a half bo had learned, for inatance, to iiae a 
fork tjuite skilfull}’. Tlie wish to nse it was perhaj's 
an imitative impulse, in a sense, but his metluxls 
were original and the outoonie of a long eourse of in 
dependent and i-eflectivo eT|>eriment. His skill was 
the coiitiniiatiou of a doxteritv- previously acquired in 
jdaying with h»ug j)ina, which he ran into cushions, 
the interstices of his carriage, etc. The fork was 
apparently conceived ns an interesting variation upon 
the hat-pin, and nut, ])riniarily, as a means of getting 
food <»r doing what otluirs did. In crer'ping or walk- 
ing, at which he w'as veiy alow, partly ou account (>f 
a lame foot, h<( went through a similar series of devi- 
ous experiments, which apparently had no reference 
to whnt he saw others do. 

Ho did not begin to talk— beyond using tho few 
wf»rds already mentioned -until r»vor two years and 
eight months old ; having previously n’fused to in- 
terest himself in it, although be understood others 
08 well, apparently, ns any child of his age. Ho 
preferrefl to make his wants known V)y grunts and 
signs; and instead of delighting in imitation bo 
evidently liked better a kind of activity that was 
only indirectly connected with tlie suggestions of 
others. 

I frequently tried to produce imitation, but al- 
most wholly without snouess. For example, when 
be was striving to accomplish something with his 
blocks I would intervene and show him, by example, 
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bow, 08 I thought, it might be done, but these 
BUggestionB were invariablj, so far as I remember 
or have recorded, received with iudiffereuce or j»ro- 
tost. Ho liked to puzzle it out quietly for himst'lf, 
and to be shown how to do a thing often seemed 
to destroy his interest in it. Yet he would profit by 
observation of others in his own fashion, and 1 some- 
times detected him making use of ideas to w hich he 
seemed to pay no attention when they were first pre- 
siuiUal. In sluirt, he showed that aversion, which 
minds of a pondering, constructive turn perhaps al- 
ways show', to anything w'hich suddenly and crudely 
broke in upon his system of thought. At the same 
time that he was so backward in the ordinarj* curi-ic- 
nlura of childluHxl, he showed in other ways, which 
it is iK'rhaps unnecessary to describe, that comparison 
and reflection were well developetl. This i)reoccupa- 
tion with private experiment and reflection, and re- 
luctance to learn from others, were luidoubtedly a 
caiuM of his slow development, particularly in speech, 
his natural aptitude for which ap{>eared in a good 
enunciation and a marked volubility os soon as he 
really began to talk. 

Imitation came all at once : ho seemed to perceive 
quite suddenly that this w'as a short cut to many 
things, and took it op, not in a merely mechanical or 
suggestive way, but consciously, intelligently, os a 
moans to an end. The imitative act, however, was 
often an end in itself, an interesting exercise of his 
constructive faculties, pursued at first without much 
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reganl tc» anytliiiif' bo3’oml. This was the case with 
thu utUuauco of words, and, later, with spelling, u ith 
each of w hich ho Itecarae fasciuatc'd for its own sako 
and regardless of its use as a luciius of communica- 
tion. 

In a second child, M , a girl, I was able to observe 
the v^orkiiig of n mind of a dilTorcut sort, and of a 
much more co)nmou D pe as regards imitation. When 
two mouths and sevi-n da>s old she was ol>sorvcd to 
make sounds in rejdy to lier midher when uoa\od 
with a e«>rtaiii pitch and inflection of voice. These 
sounds wore clearly imitative, since thej' v\ore seldom 
made at other times, but not mechanicallj' so. They 
were produced with every appcarauco of mental effort 
and of delight in its success. Only vocal imitations, 
of this rudimentary sort, were observed until eight 
months was ncarlj’ reached, when the first maiaml 
imitation, striking a button-hook upon the back of 
a chair, was noticed. This ludion had boon per- 
formed exj)eriim!ntaUv before, and tho imitation was 
merely a rcjxitition suggestisl by seeing hor mothor 
do it, or perhu})S by hearing the sound. After 
this tlie development of imitative activity proceedod 
much in thu usual way, which has often boon do- 
scribod. 

In both of tlu'Ho cases I was a good deal improssod 
with tho idea tliat the life of childron, ns compared 
with that of adults, is less determined in a merely sug- 
gestive way, and involves more will and choice, than 
is commonly supposed, linitatiou, in the sense of 
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viBiblo or aadiblo repotition, was not so omnipresent 
as 1 Lad oxi^ectod, and when present seemed to l)e 
in great part rational and voluntary rather than 
mechanical. It is very natural to assume that to 
do what someone else dues recjuires no mental ef- 
fort; but this, as applied to little children, is, of 
course, a great mistake. They cannot imitate an 
act except by learning how to do it, any more than 
grown-u]> ])eo[)le cun, and for a child to learn a word 
may be as coiu[)Iicated a pria-ess os for an older per- 
son to learn a difficult pierce on the piano. A novel 
imitation is not at all mei'hunical, but a strenuous 
voluntary activity, accompanied by effort and fol- 
lowed by pluasui'c in success. All symimthetic ob- 
servers of children must be impressed, I imagine, by 
the evident mental stress and concentration which 
often aooompauies their endeavors, whether imitative 
or not, Aitd Is followed, as in adults, by the apjiear- 
ance of relief when the action has come off success- 
fully.* 

The imitative instinct ” is sometimes six>ken of 
as if it were a mysterious something that enabled the 
child to perform involuntarily and without prepara- 


* The iiniUtivt'DCH of cliiliirvn is Ntimulatrd liy the imitativeneRS 
of parfiiti). A baby cannot hit ujhiu any sort of a noiac, hut the 
wliniriuK fiunily, oaiter for conimuoication, will imitate it attain amt 
attain, hopintt to ftvf a repetition. They are naually disappointed, 
but tile exerciae prolmbli eaiirea tlic ehihl to notice the likeness of 
the Muuuda and ao prepare* the wai for imitation It is pertia{M 
safe to any that up to the end of the first year the parents are more 
tmitaUTe tiian Uus clutd. 
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tion acts that are quite uow to him. It will bo fuiind 
difficult, if ouo reflects u)>ou the matter, to euueeive 
what could Iw the nature of an instinct or hereditary 
tendency, not to do a definite thing previously per- 
formed by our ancestors— os is the case with ordi- 
nary instinct but to do nnytbiwj, within vague 
limits, which ha^qaiued to be done within our sight 
or hearing. This doing of new things without defi 
nite pre|)aration, nihrr in hcriiiHy nr pj- f if rinnr, 
would seem to involve something like sjiei-ial crea- 
tion in the mental and nervous organism : and the 
imitation of children has no such chariicter. It is 
quite evidently an acquired power, and if the act 
imitated is at all complex the learning process iu- 
volvos a good deal of thought and will. ]f there 
is an imitative instinct it must, npfHireutly, lie some- 
thing in the way of a taste for rcpetitiiui, which 
stinuUatos the learning process without, how'cvcr, 
having luiy tendency to dispense with it. The taste 
for rc]>etition seems, in fact, to exist, at least in 
most children, but even this may Iw sufficiently ex- 
plained aa a phase of the general mental tendency 
to act upon uncontrodicted ideas. It is a doctrine 
now generally taught by psychologists that the id«»a 
of an action is itself a motive to that action, and 
tends intrinsically to produce it unless something 
intervenes to prevent. This being the case, it would 
appear that we must always have some impulse to do 
what we see done, provided it is something we under- 
stand sufliciently to Im able to form a definite idea of 
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doinp; it.* I am iuclinod to the view that it is nnneo- 
essarj' to assume, in man, a 8{)ecial imitative instinct, 
but that " as Preyer and others have shown in the 
case of young children, mimicry arises mainly from 
pleasure in activity as such, and not from its peculiar 
(piality as imitation.” f An intelligent child imitates 
because he hivs faculties crying for employment, and 
imitation is a key that lets them loose : he needs to 
do things and imitation gives him things to do. An 
indication that sensibh) resemblance to the acts of 
others is not the main thing sought is seen in such 
casus as the following : M. h>id a trick of raising 
her hands above her head, which she would perform, 
when in the mood for it, either imitatively, when 
a<iineone else did it, or in rosjionse to the words 
“ How big is M. ? ’’ but she resimndetl more readily 
in the second or non-imitiitive way than in the other. 
This example well illustrates the reason for my pref- 
erence of the word suggestion over imitation to de- 
scribe those simple reactions. In this case the action 
perfonned had no sort of resemblance to the form of 
words " How big is M. ? ” that started it, and could 
be called imitative only in a recondite sense. All that 
is necessary is that there should be a suggestion, that 
something should be presented that is connected in 

* In like manner any art or rzprrR«ion it a itimulut to the nerre- 
centre* that perw'iTc or anderttind it. Unlett their action it in- 
hibited hy the will, or by eounter-atimulation, they mutt diteharse 
themielrea in morementt that more or lets eloiely copy the origi- 
nal"." — Oiddinjrt, I'nnciplet of Rociolo(ty, 110 

t H. M. Stanley, The Evolutionary I’tyebolosy of Feeling, p. 53 
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the child’s mind with the action to bo produced. 
Whether this connection is by sensible resemblance 
or not seems immaterial. 

There seems to be some opposition between im- 
itation of the risible, external kind, and reHectiou. 
Children of one sort are attracted by sensible re- 
semblance and so are early and cnns])icnously im- 
itative. If this is kept up in a meohiinieal way af- 
ter the acts are well leamecl, and tit the expense 
of new efforts, it would si'em to bo a sign of men- 
tal apathy, or even defect, as in the silly mimicry 
of some idiots. Those of another sort are preoccu- 
pied by the subtler combinations of thought which 
do not, ns a rule, lead to obvious imitation. Huch 
children are likely to bo backward in the doielop- 
ment of active faculties, and slow to observe except 
where their minds are specially interested. They 
are also, if I may judge by II., slow to inleq>ret feat- 
ures and toues of voice, guileless and unaffected, 
jnst because of this lock of keen personal perceptions, 
and not quickly sympathetic. 

Accordingly, it in nut at all clear that children 
are, on the whole, any more given to imitation of 
the mechanical sort, any more suggestible, than 
adults. They ap[)ear so to us chiefly, perhaps, for 
two reasons. In the first place, wo fail to realize the 
thought, the will, the effort, they expend upon their 
imitations. They do things that have l>ecomo me- 
chanical to ns, and we assume that they are mechan- 
ical to them, though closer observation and reflection 
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would show us the contrary. These actions are 
largely during experiments, strenuous syntheses of 
previously acquired knowledge, comparable in qual- 
ity to our own most earnest efforts, and not to the 
thoughtless routine of our lives. We do not see that 
their echoing of the words they hear is often not a 
silly repetition, but a difficult and instructive exer- 
cise of the vocal apparatus. Children imitate much 
because they are growing much, and imitation is a 
principal means of growth. This is true at any age; 
the more alive and progressive a man is the more 
actively he is admiring and profiting by his chosen 
models. 

A second reason is that adults imitate at longer 
range, os it wore, so that the imitative character of 
their acts is not so obvious. They come into contact 
with more sorts of persons, largely unknown to one 
another, and have access to a greater variety of sug- 
gestions in books. Accordingly they present a de- 
ceitful appearance of indupeudence simply because 
we do not see their models. 

Though w'o may bo likely to exaggerate the differ- 
ence between children and adults os regards the sway 
of suggestive influences, there is little danger of our 
overestimating the importance of these in the life of 
mankind at largo. The common impression among 
those who have given no s|)ecial study to the matter 
appears to bo that suggestion has little part in the 
mature life of a rational being ; and though the con- 
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trol of involautary impulses is recognized in tricks 
of B(>eech and manner, in fads, foskiuns, and the like, 
it is not perceived to touch the more important points 
of conduct. The fact, however, is that the main cur* 
rent of our thought is mode up of impulses absorbed 
without delilierate choice from the life about ns, or 
else arising from hereditary instinct, or from habit ; 
while the function of higher thought and of will is 
to organize and apply these impulses. To revt*rt 
to an illustration alroad}’ suggested, the voluutury is 
related to the involuntary very much as the captain 
of a ship is related to tho seniium and subordinate 
officers. Their work is not altogether of a different 
sort from his, but is of a lower grade in a mental 
series. He supplies the higher sort of co-ordination, 
but the main bulk of the activity is of tho mentally 
lower order. 

The chief reason why popular utUmtion should fix 
itself upon voluntary thought and action, and tend to 
overlook the involuntary, is that choice is acutely 
conscious, and so must, from its very nature, Iw tho 
focus of introspective thought. Because ho in an 
iiiilividual, a spocialized, contending bit of psychical 
force, a man very naturally holds his will, in its 
individual aspect, to Iw of supremo moment. If we 
did not feel a great imi>ortauce in the things we do 
we could not will to do thorn. And in tho life of 
other people voluntary action seems su]jreme, for 
very much the same reasons that it does in our own. 
It is always in the foreground, active, obvious, intru- 
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sivo, tho thing that creates differences and so fixes 
the attention. Wo notice nothing except through 
contrast ; and accordingly the mechanical control of 
suggestion, affecting all very much alike, is usually 
unporccived. As we do not notice tlui air, precisely 
l)0(»UKe it is always ith us, so, for the same reason, 
we do not notice a prevailing mode of dress. In like 
manncir wo are ignorant of our local accent and bear- 
ing, and are totally unaware, for tho most part, of 
all that is common to our lime, our country, our cus- 
tomar}' envirouincnt. Choice is a central area of 
light and activity ujion which our eyes are fixeil ; 
while tho unconscious is a dark, illimitable back- 
ground ouv(‘loping this area. Or, again, choice is 
like the earth, which we unconsciously assume to be 
tho principal part of creation, simply because it is 
the centre of our interest and tho field of our exer- 
tions. 

Tho practical limitations upon the scope of choice 
arise, first, from its vory nature ns a selective and 
organising agent, working ufiou comparatively simple 
or suggestive ideas os its raw material, and, second, 
from tho fact that it absorlis a great deal of vital 
energy. Owing to tho first circumstance its activity 
is always confiued to points where there is a compe- 
tition of ideas. So long os an idea is uncoutradicted, 
not felt to lie in any way iuconsistont with others, we 
take it os a matter of coarse. It is a truth, though 
hard for ns to realize, that if we hod lived iu Dante’s 
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time we elieuKI have believed in a mnterial Hell, 
Purgftton-, and Pariwlise, an ho did, and that our 
doubts of this, and of many other things which his 
age did not question, have nothing to do with our 
natural intelligence, but are made ])ossible and neces- 
sary by competing ideas which the growth of knowl- 
edge has ciinbl(‘d us to form. Our particular iniuds 
or wills are membci-a of a slowly growing whole, and 
at any given moment av«' limited in scope by the state 
of the whole, and especi/dly of those parts of the 
whole with which they are in most active contact. 
Our thought is never isolated, but always some sort of 
a reapcMiso to the influences around us, so that we can 
hardly have thoughts that are not in some way aroused 
by comumuioation. ‘NVill— free will if yon cliooso — 
is thus a co-op*' rati ve wh«>lo, not an aggregation of 
disconnected fragments, and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual is froed*)m under law, like that of th** goml 
citizen, not anarchy. We learn to Bp('nk by the 
eiiercise of will, but no one, I suppose, will assei't 
that an infant who hears only French is free t*> h'am 
English. Where sngg*'stions are numerous and con- 
flicting w'e feel the nee<l to choose ; to make these 
choices is the function of will, and the result of them 
is a step in the progress of life, an act of freedom or 
creation, if you wish to call it so; but where sugges- 
tion is single, ns with religions dogma in ages of faith, 
we are very much at its mercy. Wo do not perceive 
these limitations, l)ecauHo there is no point of vantage 
from which wo can olrserve and measure the general 
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state of tboui'Iit ; there is nothing to compare it with 
Only when it begins to cljauge, when eotiijx’ting sng- 
gestious enter ovir luiiuls aiul we get new ])uiutR of 
view from w’hich we ciui lo«>k back vipon it, tlo we 
begin to notice its jiower over us.* 

The exluinsting cliaracter of choice, of making up 
on<*’s mind, is a matter of common t.vperience In 
some way the mental synthesis, this calling in and 
reducing to order tlx; ernmt j>opnhition of the mind, 
draws seveix-ly uixm the vital energy, and one of the 
iiivariabh’ signs of fatigue is a dread of making decis- 
ions and assuming responsibility. In our compli- 
cated lift' tile wdl can, in fact, manage only a small 
part of the comiieting suggi'stioim that are within 
our reach. What wt' are all ft need to tlo is to choose 
a field of action which for somt' reason we look ujam 
os specitdly interestiug or important, and exercise 

•(lOt'lhe, in varuiud iilafos. contra'Hs iiioiU-rn art anil litorature 
with tlutac of tin* (iri-ok-t in rc*]H‘ft to tin- faot that tlio foriiiiT 
paprfiH unlit irliial fharactfriitifii, tlip latti'r tlio'H' of a rai't* ant) an 
t'|iuf'li TIiuh 111 a IfUiT to Srhillvr — No tUl of tlio tioi tlii'-Sclulli'r 
curroaptiiitlt'iift'— )ii‘ suya of ranuliao l.oit, *• In tlio t-sno of tlii* 
IHipm, a« witli all inotlorn ttorkit of art. « it m n alitj tlif militidual 
that inaiiifoata itaolf tliat awakono tlir iiiti-rrit " 

Call UitTO Ilf Hoiiir illusion niixi’d with tlif truth of tins idea ? la 
it not thf faao lliat tlif nfuror a tliini' la to oiir lialnt of tlioiiglit tlip 
more ploarly *f spp tlip inditidiial. and thp niofc vnpmdy, if at all, 
the iinivpraal ? And would not an aiipiont tirerk, pi'rhuiia. havp 
aeon aa mupli of what w-aa pppuliar to piioh nrtut, and as httlp of 
what wan poiiiiiion to all, as wp do in a writer of otir own time ’ 
The priiipiplp is niurh the aamp as that whieh iintkt's all Cliitianien 
look pretty muoh alike to us we see the type beenuse it h 'o 
different from what we are used tti, hut oiil.t inie who lives witliio 
It can fully perveive the differeneea aiiiuug individuals. 
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our choice in that ; in other matters protecting our- 
selves, for the most part, by soujc sort of mechanical 
control— some accepted personal authority, some 
local custom, some ])rofes 8 ioual tradition, or the like. 
Indowl, to know wliero and how to narrow the activ- 
ity of the will in order to prest!r\e its tone and vigor 
for its must e.ssentiiil fuuetiuus, is a great part of 
knowing how to live. An incontinent exereiso of 
choice wears people out, so that many break down 
and yield oven essentials to discij>line and authority 
in sumo form ; while many more wish, at times, to do 
80 and indulge themselves, perhaps, in Thomas it 
Kempis, or “The Christian’s Stsuet of a lla])py Life.” 
Not a fow 80 far exhaust the power of solf-direction 
as to be left drifting at the mercy (d undisciplined 
passions. Tlicro are many roads to d*‘geueracy, and 
persons of an eager, strenuous nature not infrequently 
take this one. 

A common instance of tho insidious |H)wer of milieu 
is alfonh'd by the transition from imiiersity educa- 
tion to getting a living. At a university one finds 
himself, if he has any vigor of imagination, in one of 
tho wiliest cuvironnieiits the world can aiTonl. He 
has access to the suggcstioiiH of the richest minds of 
all times and countries, and has also, or should have, 
time and encouragement to explore, in his own way, 
this spacious society. It is his business to think, to 
aspire, and grow ; and if ho is at all capable of it he 
does so. Philosophy and art and science and the 
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iM'tterment of maukiad are real and living interests 
to him, lai^ely because he is in the great stream of 
higher thought that flows through libraries. Now 
let him graduate and enter, we will say, upon the 
lumber business at Kawkawlin. Here he finds the 
scope of existence largely taken up with the details 
of tliis industry — wholesome for him in some ways, 
but likely to be overemphasized. These and a few 
other things are repeated over and over again, dinned 
into him, over^’whero assumed to be the solid things 
of life, so that he must believe in them ; while the 
rest grows misty and begins to lose hold upon him. 
He cannot make things seem real that do not enter 
into his experience, and if he resists the narrowing 
environment it must be by keeping touch with a 
larger world, through hooks or other pei-sonal inier- 
cours<>, and by the exercise of imagination. Marcus 
Aurelius told himself that be was free to thiuk what 
he chose, but it a})pcar8 that ho realized this freedom 
by keeping biM>ks about him that suggested the kind 
of thoughts he chose to thiuk ; and it is only in some 
such sense os this implies that the assertion is true. 
When the palpable environment does not suit us we 
can, if our minds are vigorous enough, build up a 
better one out of remembered material ; but we must 
have material of some sort. 

It is easy to feel the effect of surroundings in such 
cases as this, l>ecause of the sharp and definite 
change, and because the imagination clings to one 
state long after the senses are subdued to the other ; 
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bnt it is not so witli national habits and sontiuicaits, 
which BO completely envelop us that we an* for the 
most j>ait unaware of them. The more thoroughly 
American a man is the loss he can ]>erceivc Ameri- 
canism. }Te will ombtaly it ; all he i1<k'h, .says, or 
writes, will Isj full of it ; but he can never Inily see 
it, simply because be baa no exterior point of view 
from which to look at it. If he g<H‘H to I'birope he 
begins t«i get by contrast some vague notion of it, 
though he will never be able to see just what it is 
that makes futile his atteinjds to »*>em an I'lnglish- 
luan, a (icrmau, or an Italian. Our appearauce to 
other peoples ia like one’s own voice, which one 
never hears (pxitc as ollu-rs hear it, and which sonmla 
strange when it cornea back from the })hoiK>graith. 

Th(! contn)! of those larger movemeuta of thought 
ami aeutijiieut that make a historh-al epoch is still 
]e.s8 conscioua, more inevitable. Only the imagina- 
tive stiulent, in his Imat hours, can really free himaelf 
— and that only in some respects — from the limita- 
tious of hia time aud see things from a height. For 
the m<mt port the people of other epochs seem 
atviittge, outlandish, or a little insane. Wo can 
scarcely rid ourselves of the improssiou that the way 
of life we are used to ia the normal, and that other 
ways are ecceutric. Dr. Bidis holds that the {wople 
of the Middle Ages were in a cpiasi-hypnotic state, 
and instances the crusades, dancing manias, and the 
like.* But the question is, would nut onr oa n lime, 
* gvi* tli« l«tU‘r cha]>t«Ti of bi> Ptjrcliolugy of Soggoitiun. 
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viewed from an equal diatance, appear to present the 
signs of abnormal suggestibility ? Will not the in- 
tense preoccupation with mab'rial pnslnctioii, the 
hurry and strain of our cities, the draining of life 
into one channel, at the expense of breadth, richness, 
and beauty, niipoar as mad as the crnsjirles, and per- 
luips of a lower type of madut'ss? Could anything be 
more indicative of a slight but general insanity than 
the asjKict of the crowd on the strc<*ts of Chicago ? 

An illustration of this unoouscioubucss of what is 
distinctive in our time is the fact that those who par- 
ticipate in momentous changes have seldom any but 
the vaguest notion of their significance. There is 
perhaps no time in the history of art that seems to 
us now so splendid, so dramatic, as that of the sud- 
den rise of Gothic architecture in northern France, 
and the erection of the church of St. Denis at Paris 
was its culmination : yet Professor C, E. Norton, 
speaking of the Abbot Snger, who erected it, and of 
his memoirs, says, “ lender his watc-hful imd intelli- 
gent oversight the church lajcame the most splendid 
and the most interesting building of the century ; but 
of the features that gave it special interest, that make 
it one of the most important monuments of medimval 
architectm-e, neither Huger, in his account of it, nor 
his biographer, nor any contemporary writer, says a 
single word." * To Huger and his time the Gothic, 
it would seem, was simply a new and improved w-ay 
of building a church, n technical matter with which 
* Sec Hariier’i Megexino, vol 79, p. 770. 
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he had little concern, except to see that it was duly 
coiTied ont ncof)nliiig to speeifii'ations. Tt was de- 
Teloped by draughtsmen and handioraftsinen, mostly 
nameless, who felt their own thrill of constructive 
delight as they worked, but had no thought of his- 
torical glory. It is no doubt tiie same in our own 
time, and Air. Ilryco ha.s noted with astonishinent 
the iiucouBciousuess or imlitrcrence of those who 
founded cities in western Anieric!i, to the fact that 
they were doing something that would be memorable 
and influential for ages." 

1 have already said, or implied, that the activity 
of the will reflects the state of ihe .social onler. A 
constant and strenuous exendse of volition implies 
comjdexity in the surrounding life from which sug- 
gestions come, while in a simi)U) society clnuco is 
limited in scope and life is comparatively mechan- 
ical. It is the variety of stxdal intercourse or, what 
comes to the same thing, the character of social 
organisation, tliat determines the field of choice; 
and accordingly there is a tendency for the scojxs 
of the will to iucrcaao with that widening and in- 
tonsification of life that is so conspicnons n featuro 
of recent hisUjry. Tliis change is Ijound nji with the 
extension and diATusioD of communication, oi>ening 
up innumerable channels by which competing sug- 
gestions may enter the mind. Wo are still depend- 
ent upon envirouineiit— life is ahvays a give and take 
* See The American (’oninionweallh, vol ii., p 706. 
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with surronudiiiR cfniditions — Imt ouvironineut ih 1)p- 
poniiiig \ery AUtlo, and in tho of iniaginativo 
personH rnaj’ pxtond itht'lf to almost any ideas that 
the past or present life of the race has hronght into 
l>ein{». This hrin>'s opportunity foi eougeuiul «'hoice 
and clmriu’teristio personal j'rowth, and at tho same 
time a ^ood deal of distraction and strain. There is 
more and more n<‘ed of staldlity, and of a vigorous 
rejection of excessive material, if one would escajvo 
mental exhaustion and degeneracy. Choice is like a 
river; it broadens as it cinnes down through history 
— though there are always banks and the wider it 
becomes the more persons drown in it. Stronger 
and stronger swimming is reiiuired, and tv)>es of 
character that lack vigor and sclf-reliauco aro more 
and more likely to go under. 

Tho aptitude to yield to impulse in a mechanical 
or reflex way is called suggestibility. As might bo 
expected, it is subject to great variations iu difft'rent 
persons, and iu the same ]iersou under dilTerent con- 
ditions. Ahtiormal suggestibility has received much 
study, and there is a great liotly of valuable literature 
relating to it. 1 wish in this eonneetion only to re- 
call a fow well-known principles which the student 
of normal social life needs to have in mind. 

As wouhl naturally follow from our aualvsis of the 
relation between suggestion and choice, suggestibility 
is simply tho absouee of tho eoiitrolliug and organiz- 
ing action of the reflective will. This function not 
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being i>r()i)or]y performed, thoiiglit and action are 
disintegrated and fly off on tangents; the enjdaiu 
being disabled the crow breaks up into factions, 
and discipline got's to ]»ieces. Accordingly, wLatever 
weakens the reason, and (hns destrojs tlio bn'mlth 
and symmetry of consciousness, ])rodnces some form 
of suggestibility. To lie excited is to be suggestible, 
that is to become liable to yield impulsiieli to iiu 
idea in harmony uith the exciting emotion. An 
angry man is siiggestibh' as rt'gards denunciation, 
threats, and the like, a jisvloiis oiu‘ as regards sus- 
picioiKs, and similarly with any passion. 

The suggestibility of crowds is a peculiar form of 
that limitation of choice by the tsivironmeut already 
iliscussed. Wc hayo hero a very transient miyirou- 
ment whicli owes its [iow<‘r over choici* to the vaguo 
but potent emotion so easily generated in douse ag- 
gn'gates. Th(> thick humanity is in itself exciting, 
and the yvill is furtlmr .stujjefiod by the sense of insig. 
nificance, by tlie strangi'ness of the situation, and by 
the alxsence, as a rule, of any separate purpose to 
maintain an iudopeudont niomcutuiu. A man is like a 
ship in that lu‘ cannot guide his eourso unless he has 
way on. If ho drifts he yvill sliift about with any 
light air ; and the man in the croyyd is usually drift- 
ing, is not pursuing any settlod lino of action in which 
ho is sustninod by knoyvledgo and habit. This state 
of mind, oddud to intense emotion directed by some 
sotios of special suggestions, is the source of the 
wild and often dustmetivo behavior of crowds and 
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mobs, 08 well as of a ppreat deal of heroic enthusiasm. 
An oi’ntor, for instance, first unifying and heightening 
f he oniotiuual state of his audience by some humorous 
or pathetic incident, will be able, if tolerably skilful, 
to do i>retty much as he pleases with them, so long 
ns he does not go against their settled habits of 
thought. Anger, always a ready passion, is cosily 
aronsed, appeals to resentment being the staples of 
unich popular oratory, and under certain conditions 
readily expresses itself in stoning, burning, and lynch- 
ing. And HO with fear : Oeneral Grant in describ- 
ing the battle of Shiloh gives a picture of several 
thou-sand men on a hill-side in the rear, incapable of 
moving, though threatened to be shot for cowardice 
whore they lay. Yet these very men, calmed and 
restored to tlioir places, wore among those who hero- 
ically fought and won the next day’s battle. They 
had lK>en restorf'd to the domination of another class 
of snggr 8 tiou.s, )ian)ely those implied in military 
discipline.* 

Suggc'stibility from exhaustion or strain is a rather 
common condition with luauv of tis. Frobablv all 

V tf 

eager brain workers find themselves now and then 
in a Kt.ato where they are " too tired to stop.” Tlio 
overwrought mind hisos the healthy power of east- 
ing off its bnrden, and seems ca]>able of nothing 
but going on and on in the same painful and futile 
cours»». One may know that he is accomplishing 
nothing, that work done in such a state of mind 
* Mouiutrs of U. S. Orant, vol. i , p. 344. 
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is always bail work, and that “tliat way nin»lncss 
lies," but yet lie too weak to resist, ehaiued to the 
wheel of Ins tb«>u^ht so that ho must wait till it runs 
down. And sneh a state, however indueed, is tho 
o|>i>ortunity for all sorts of undisciplined imjiulw’s, 
perhajis souks ^ross ]>a.ssusu, like anger, drtsid, the 
no<xl of diink, or the like. 

According to Mr. Tylor,* fasting, solitude, and 
physical (sxhaustion by dancing, shouting, or llagel 
latioii are %erv generally eniployeil by aiixage jnsiples 
to bring on abnormal states of mind of wlindi sug- 
gestibilit}' - -the slet'p of choice, and control by some 
idea from the subconscious life is alwais a trait. 
Tho visioirs and ecstasies following the fa-stings, 
watchings, and rtagellations of Christian de^ot«‘(•H of 
an I'arlier time seem to lieloiig, psychologically, in 
much the same category. 

It is well known that suggestibility is limited by 
habit, or, more accurately stabsl, that habit is itself 
a iierennial source of suggestions that setboumls and 
conditions upon tho jiower of fresh suggestions. A 
total alistainer will resist tho suggestion to drink, a 
incslest jicrsoii will rofuso to do anything indecent, 
and so on. People aro least liable to^ield to irra- 
tional suggestions, to lie stampeded with tho crowd, 
in matters with whiidi they are familiar, so that they 
have habits regarding them. The soldier, in his 
place in the ranks and with his captain in sight, will 
march forward to certain death, very' likedy without 

• Sec hU I’rliniliTc Culture, vol. ii., p 372. 
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ftny omolion wliat,»>vcr, himply Wcniise ho ha#i 

tlio habits that <'<institut<» «lisri]>linp ; and so with 
fironu’ii, polit'fiuen , siiiiors, brakeincn, physiriana, 
and many otluTs who loam to doal with lifo and 
doath as oalmly as tlic}' road a nowapaper. It is all 
ill tho day's work. 

Ah ri'j'ards tho i^roator or loss siif'gohtibility of dif- 
fon'nt )>orsons thoro is, of conrso, no distinct lino bo- 
twoi'ii tho normal and tho abnormal; it is simpl}' a 
matter of tho ^roator or h-ss ofticioncy of tho hi;;hor 
montal oveanization. Most jioojilc, porhH(>8, are so 
far sunt;ostiblo that they make no onornotic and por- 
Hihtont attempt to interpret in any broad way tho 
oloiimnts of lifo accessible to thorn, but n'ceiie the 
stani]) of some rathor narrow ami simple class of suf'- 
gostions to which their allegiance is yioldoil. There 
are innumerable peojdo of much energy' but sluggish 
intellect, who will go ahead -as all who have energy 
must do- -but what direction they take is a matter of 
tho opportune suggestion. The humbler walks of 
religi<ni and philantliropy, for instanc'e, tho Salvation 
Army, the village prayer-meeting, and the city mis- 
sion, are full of such. They do not reason on gen- 
eral topics, hut boliovo and lalnir. The intellectual 
travail of the time docs not directly touch them. At 
some epoch in the past, jicrhapa in some hour of 
emotional exaltation, something was printed on their 
minds to remain then* til! ileath, and Iw reml and 
followed daily. Tt) the philosopher such people 
are fanatics; but their function is ns important as 
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Iu'k. Tho_v iiro rt^posilories of nior.il moiyy -wliioh 
ho is very likoly to lack they nro the people who 
brought in Chrislituiih Bn<l have kept it going ev<>r 
since. And this is only one of many conii)iiriitiM*ly 
automatic ty])08 of niaukiiid. Rationality, in the 
sense of a patient and opeii-inindeil attempt to think 
out tlio general problem.^ of life, ia, and jairhajis al 
ways must be, confinod to a small minority oven of 
the most intelligent populations. 
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SOCIABILITY AND PERSONAL IDEAS 

THK SoCIABILITT ftp Clin.liltKV — I maOINABT ('oBVeBSATlOM ABO 
n» SlCVIKU A.Nl'r — TiIK NaTVKK or IHk iMnLAB Til CllJIJtl-'- 
Ntf'ATL — TlliH> lA Nil Sd'AKATIIlB liklBkVk UlaL AMI luAU- 
iNAin Pkbaiisa -Nuk UkiwKfcv Tiinn.Hr ani> Imi.bi'iukae 
— T ilt Sti IU and iNTtBJ'KKTAriOV 0» Kxl'KtAAIIIB HT {’HIL- 
llltkB — Till', SrilllllL (111 Sl-NHIIIIH Nil ILIA III' PtHAllMAL 
llllAA — I’kUHllhAL 1*111 A|i»l..KllM V IN AllT A\li I.ITI UA tl Ki;,^ IK 
Tilt lllhA OK SllClAI, tilKIl'I-A ~ Si BTIBKNT IB PtBAllNAL 
IlltAA -Tut PtIlAiiNAl, IlilA lA TKt luMKIIlAlE SlIl'IAl. UlAI.- 

nv -SiKiKTr -Mur hi. Sriiuiu ib tiik luAUiNAriiiB- Tint 

rOAAIHLK UkiIITI UK Ibi lIHKUllt At 1 ‘EKAiI.VA- ThK MaTI-BIAL 
NlinilB OK 1'tKAIlBAl.lTT ('ONTRAATBU WITH TIIE NoIlOB 
llAAtll (IB A Srilll UK I’KRBUSAt IllKAA— SkI.K AMI OrlllB 
IK I’kuAUNAI. llll.AA— I’tKAilHAt Ofl-UHlTUlN— F iKTHUK IttLIl. 
THinilN ABU DtllBl'K UK TUB VlEB OK PtUAUNA ABU SoCl- 
En llhHE Sl.T FuKTII 

To any but a mother a now-born ehihl hanll y seems 
human. It apiiears rather to lie a stmuge little ani- 
mal, wonilurfnl iiuleeil, exiiuisilely finished oven to the 
iiuuor-uiiils ; laysteriouK, awakening a fresh sense of 
our iguuniuco of the nearest things of life, but not 
friendly, not lovable. It is only after some days that 
a kindly nature begins to eN]>rt'as itself ami to grow 
into Hoinething that eati be syinpathizeil with and 
imrsonally cared for. The earliest signs of it are 
chiefly certain smiles and babbling sounds, which are 
a mutter of fascinating oliservation to anyone inter- 
ested in the genesis of social feeling. 
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S]>a8uiodic Huiilos or griinaeos oc'ciir ovoii during 
tlie first week of life, uud ui fir»it seem to mean noth- 
ing in particular. I have watched the face of an 
infant a week t)l«l while n variety of exi^saiouH, 
smiles, frowns, and so on, passed over it it\ rapid 
succession; it was as if the child were rehearsing a 
rept'rlory of umotii)Uul expression helongiiig to it hy 
instinct. So soon a.s they can be coiineetod with 
anything dt‘finite these rudimtuitary smiles nppt'ar to 
be a sign of satisfaction. Mrs. Moore Ha\s tliat her 
child smiled on the sixth day “when conifoitable," * 
and that this “never occurr«Hl when tlu' child was 
know’ll to bo in pain.” I’reyer notes a smile on the 
face of a sleeping child, after mn-sing, on the tenth 
day.f They soon begin to counei’t themselves quite 
definitely with sensible objects, such us biJght color, 
voices, movements, and fondling. At the same time 
the smile gradually develojm from a grimace into a 
subtler, more human expression, and Dr. I’erez, who 
seems to have studied a large uumla-r of children, says 
that all whom he observeil smiled, when }>le&sed, by 
the time they were two mouths t>ld.^ When a child 
is, say, five months old, no doubt cun remain, iu most 
coses, that the smile has become an expression of 
pleasure iu the nnivemeiits, sounds, touches, and 
goiiorul apiiearanco of oUut jmople. It would st^eiu, 
however, that personal feeling is not at first clearly 

•K (’ Moore. The MciiIhI llrvclupiui-ut uf u ('liiM, p 37. 

t The Seuiiet anil the \V >11, p 2a.'< 

tS<>e hiK Kir«t Three Year* of Chihlbood, p. 13. 
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(lifferentiattid from pleasures of sight, souud, and 
touch of other origin, or from animal satisfactions 
having no obvious causo. Both of my children 
expended much of their early sociability on inani- 
mate objects, such os a ro<l Japanese screen, a swing- 
ing lamp, a bright door-knob, an orange, and the 
like, babbling and smiling at them for many minutes 
at a time ; and M., vhen alamt three mouths old and 
later, \<oald often lie awake laughing and chattering 
iu the deiul of night The general impression left 
upon one is that the early manifestations of sociabil- 
ity indicate less felluw-f(>eling than the adult imagi- 
nation likes to impute, but are expressions of a 
pleasure which jK'rstmH excite chiefly because they 
offer such a variety of stimuli to sight, hearing, and 
touch; or, to put it otherwise, kindliuess, a hile ex- 
istiug almost fnjm the first, is vague oud uudiscrimi- 
uating, has not yet become fixed upon its proper 
ubji'cts, but flows out upon nil the pleasautness the 
child finds about liim, like that of Ht. Francis, when, 
iu his “ Canticle v»f the Hnii,” he iiddresseH the sun 
and the moon, stars, winds, clouds, fire, earth, and 
water, as broth(*rs and sisters. Iiuleeil, there is noth- 
ing about personal feeling which sliarply marks it 
off from other feeling ; here as el.sewliero we find no 
fences, but gradual trausitiuu, progressive differeu- 
tiation. 

I do not think that early smih's are imitative. I 
observed both my children carefully to discover 
whether they smiled iu rospuuse to a smile, aud ob- 
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tained negative reaolts when tliey were nudor ten 
mouths old. A baby does not smile by imitation, 
but because he is pleased ; and vhat pleases him in 
the first year of life is usually some rather obvious 
stimulus to the senses. If you wish a smile you 
must earn it by acceptable exertion ; it does no ginxl 
to smirk. The belief that many peo{)lo seem to have 
that infants resimnd to smiling is ]>oH8ibly due to the 
fimt that when a grown-up person appears, both he 
and the infant are likely to smile, (‘och at the other ; 
but although the smiles are simultaneous one need 
not be the cuase of the other, and many observations 
load me to think that it makes no difibreuce to the 
infant whether the grown-up person smiles or not. 
He has not yet learned to appreciate this rather subtle 
phenomenon. 

At this and at all later ages the delight in compan- 
ionship so evident in children may be ascribed partly 
to specific social emotion or sentimeut, and partly to 
a need of stimulating suggestions to enable them to 
gratify their instinct for various sorts of mental and 
physicid activity. The influence of the latter appears 
in their marked preference for active persons, for 
grown-up peoj»lo who will play with them - provided 
they do so with tact — and especially for other chil- 
dren. It is the same throughout life ; alone one is 
like fireworks without a match : he cannot set himself 
off, but is a victim of ennui, the prisoner of some tire- 
some train of thought that holds his mind simply 
by the absence of a competitor. A good com}>anion 
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brings rulease and fresh activity, the primal delight 
in a fuller existence. Ho with the child: what ex- 
citement when visiting children come! He shouts, 
laughs, jumps about, produces bis playthings and all 
his uccomjilishmuuts. He needs to express himself, 
and a compauiou enables him to do so. Thu shout 
of anotlior boy in the distance gives him the joy of 
shouting in response. 

But the need is for something more than muscular 
or sensory aetivitieh. Tlu-ie is also a neu.l of feeling, 
an overflowing of personal emotion and sentiment, 
set free b}’ the act of coimnnnication. By the time a 
child is a year old tlu* so.-ial h'oling that at first is 
indistinguishable from sen.suous pleiusnu* has become 
much specialized upon persons, and from that time 
onwanl to call it forth bj reuiproeation is a c!ii<d aim 
of his life. Perhaps it will not be out of place to 
emphasize this by tramscribing two or three notes 
token from life. 

“ M. will now lelcvcu months old] hold up hoiiiething 
she has found, t. g., the iK*tat of u tlower, or a little stick, 
demanding y<iur attention to it hy grunts and tapieals. 
When you look and make some iiiotifm or exelauiation she 
smiles.'’ 

“ K. (four years old] talks all clay long, to real compan- 
l«)n««, if they will listen. If imt to imaginary ones. As I sit 
on the ste)>s this morning he seems to wish me to share his 
every thought and wnsatijm. He des<Tils>s i*verything he 
does, although I can see It, saying, ‘Now I'm digging np 
little st<meH,' etc. 1 must look at the Imttertly, ftvl of the 
fuzz on the clover stems, and try to stpiawk on the dtuide- 
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lion BteiuB. Meanwhile he ie reminded of what happened 
some other time, and he Riven me various anecdotes of what 
he and other people did and said. He tliinkn aloud. If 1 
tieem not to listen he prexeiitly nuticiiR it and will come up 
and touch me, ftr lieiid over and look up into luy face." 

*‘K. [alanit tlie naiue time] is hliarioUHly dellRlited and 
excited when ho can Ret anyone to lauRli nr wonder with 
him at his picturoH, etc. lie hiniself always shares liy an- 
ticipation, and cxaRR<‘rntes the fodinR lie exiasds to pro- 
duce. When K. was culliiiR, it.,,aith ids usual desirt' to 
entertain ru<>!i(s, liroiiRlit out his piiil-ltook, in wliicii pull- 
iiiR a atrip of {matetioard transforms the picture. Wlieii lie 
pr(>(iared to work this he was actually shaking witli euRcr- 
iiens — apparently in antici|iation of the cumiiiR surprise," 

" 1 watch E. and R. [four and a half years old) pliiyiuR 
McGluty on the couch and RucssinR wliat card will turn 
up. R. Is in a stati‘ of intens** excitement which breaks out 
in Isiisterous laughter and all sorts of movements of the 
head and liiuba. He Ls full of an emotion which has very 
little to do with mere curiosity or surprise relating to the 
card.” 

1 take it that the ciiihl iina bv heredity a generous 
capacity aud need for social feeliug, rather too vague 
and plastic to be given any spocitic name like love. 
It is not so much any particular personal emotion or 
sentiment as the undifferentiated material of many : 
}>erhap8 sociability is as good a word for it os any. 

And this material, like all other instinct, allies it- 
self with social exjierieuee to form, as time goes on, 
a growing and diversifying body of personal tliought, 
in which the phases of social feeling developed cor- 
respond, in some measure, to the complexity of life 
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itself. It is a process of organization, involving pro- 
gressive (liiferentiation and inU'gration, such os wo 
see ovorywliore in nature. 

In ebildrou and in simiile-niinded adults, kindly 
ft'cling may Im very strong an<l yet very naive, in- 
volving little insight into the emotional states of 
otliei's. A child who is t'xtnnnely sociable, bubbling 
over with joy in companionship, may jet show a 
tobd ineonn)reheusion of i)ain and a scant re.gard for 
disapproval and jiunishnient that does not take the 
fonn of a cessation of intercourse. In other words, 
there is a sociability that asks little from others cx- 
cej)t bodily presence and an occasional sign of atten- 
tion, and often learns to supply even tln'se by inmg- 
ination. It seems nearly or quite independent of 
tliat }>owor of interpretation which is the starting- 
point of true sympathy. While ladh of mj* children 
were 4*xtreinely sociabh*, II. wjis not at all sj'inpa- 
thetic in the sens*' of having quick insight into 
otln'rs’ states of hsdiug. 

Scx’iability in this siiiqde fonu is an ininx’ent, un- 
self-couscious joj', primary and unmoral, like all sim- 
ple emotion. It may shine with full brightness from 
the faces of idiots and imlM'cih's, where it sometimes 
alternates with fear, rage, or lust. A visitor to an 
institution where large numbei’s of these classes are 
collechHl will l>o iinpresstwl, jw T hav*) l>een, with the 
fact that they are os a rule amply endowed with those 
kimlly impulses which some np]iear to look upon as 
almost the sole reqnisitt^ for human welfare. It is a 
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singular and moving fact that there is a class of cases, 
mustlj women, I think, in whom kindly emotion is so 
excitable as to be a frequent source of Jiystericul 
spasms, so that it has to l)o discouraged by frowns 
and apparent harshness on the part of those in 
charge. The chief differcncic between normal people 
and imbeciles in this regard is that, while th«> former 
have more or less of this simple kindliness in them, 
social emotion is also elaborately compounded and 
worked up by the mind into on iudefiuib' numl)er of 
complex passions and sentiments, corres]H>udiug to 
thi) relations and functions of an intricate life. 

When left to themselves children continue the joys 
of sociability by means t)f a!» imaginary playmate. 
Although all must have noticed this who have ob- 
served children at all, only dost' and constant ob- 
servation will enable one to realize the extent to 
which it is carried on. It is not an occasional pntc- 
ticp, but, rntlier, a uecessjiry form of thought, flowing 
from a life in w'hivdi iiersoual communication is the 
chief interest and social feeling the stream in which, 
like boats on a river, most other feelings float. Homi> 
children appear to live in |>ersona] imaginations ab 
rn*>Kt from the first mouth ; others ocenpy their 
minds in early infancy mostly with solitary ex{)ori- 
ments upon hl(x;ks, cards, and other im|>er80ual ob- 
jects, and their thoughts ore doubtless filled with the 
images of these. But, in cither ease, after a child 
loams to talk and the social world in all its wonder 
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and pruTucatioo opens on his mind, it floods his im- 
agination so that all his thoughts are convoisations. 
He is never alone. Sometimes the inaudible inter- 
locutor is recognizable as the image of a tangible 
playmate, sometimes he appears to bo purely imag- 
inary. Of course each child has his own peculiari- 
ties. B., beginning when about three years of age, 
almost invariably talked aloud while ho was playing 
alone —which, as ho was a first child, was very often 
the case. Most commonly he would use no form of 
address but “ yon," and jwrhaps hail no definite i>or- 
son in mind. To listen to him was like hearing one 
at the telephone ; though occasionally he would give 
both sides of the conversation. At times again he 
would be calling upon some real name, Esyllt or 
Dorothy, or upon “ Piggy,'* a fanciful jMu’son of his 
own invention. Every thought seemed to bo spoken 
out. If his mother colleii liim ho would say, “ I've 
got to go in now." Once when he slipped down on 
the flour he was heard to say, '* Did you tumble 
down ? No. I did.” 

The main point to note here is that these conver- 
sations are not occasional and temporary effusions of 
the imagination, but are the naive expression of a 
socialization of the mind that is to be permanent 
and to underly ail later thinking. The imaginary 
dialogue passes beyond the thinking aloud of little 
childi'ou into something more elaborate, reticent, and 
sophisticated ; but it never ceases. Grown people, 
like children, are usually unconscious of these dia- 
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lof^aos ; as wo got older we cease, for the most part, 
to carry them on out loud, and some of ns practise 
a good deal of a]iparoutly solitiu'y mcilitation and ex- 
periment. Hut, speaking broadly, it is true of adults 
as of children, that the mind lives in perpetual con- 
versation. It is one of those things that we seltloni 
notice just because they are so familiar and involun- 
tary ; but wo can porwive it if wo try to. If one 
suddenly stops and takes noto of his thoughts at 
some time when his mind has Is'cn running free*, as 
when ho is busy with some simple mechanical work, 
ho will bo likely to find them taking the form of 
vague conversations. This is particularly true when 
one is somewhat excited with reforonco to a socdol 
situation. If ho feels under accusation or suspicion 
in any way lie will probably find himself making a 
defence, or }K‘rha]ts a confession, to an imi^^innry 
hearer. A guilty man confesses ” to get the load off 
his mind ; ” that is to say, the excitement of his thought 
cannot stoj) there hut extends to the connected im- 
pulses of expression and creates an intense need to 
toll somelKaly. Impulsive ix'ojile often talk out loml 
when excited, either “ to themselves,” ns wo say when 
we can see no one else present, or to anyone whom 
they can get to listen. Dreams also consist very 
largely of imaginary conversations ; and, with some 
jieople at least, the mind runs in dialogue during the 
ball-wiikiug state before going to sleep. There ore 
many other familiar fimts that bear the same inter- 
pretation — such, for instance, os that it is much 
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easier for most people to compose in the form of let* 
ters or dialc^e than in any other ; so that literature 
of this kind has been oommou in all ages. 

Goethe, in giving an account of how he came to 
write “ Werther " as a series of letters, discusses the 
matter with his usual perspicuity, and lets us see 
how habitually conversational was his way of think- 
ing. Speaking of himself in the third person, he 
says : “ Accustomed to pass his time most pleasantly 
in society, he changed even solitary thought into so- 
cial converse, and this in the following manner : He 
had the habit, when he was alone, of culling before 
his mind any person of his accpiaintance. This per- 
son ho entreated to sit <lowu, walked up and down 
by him, remained standing Indore him, and dis- 
coursed with him on the subject he hud in mind. 
To this the person answered as oocasion required, or 
by the ordiiuiry gestures signified his assent or dis- 
sent — in which every man has something peculiar to 
himself. The speaker then continued to carry out 
further that which seemed to please the guest, or to 
condition and define more closely that of which he 
disapproved ; and finally was (mlite enough to give 
up his own notion. . . . How nearly such a dia- 
logue is akin to a written correspondence is clear 
enough ; only in the latter one sees returned the 
confidence one has bestowed, while in the former one 
creates for himself a confidence which is new, ever- 
changing and uureturuod.” * “ .^.ccustomed to pass 
* Oxenford’i TransUtion, toI. i., p. 601 . 
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his time most pioiisantly in socioty, he cliiiiigod even 
solitary thought iut«) social eouverso,” is not only a 
particular but a general truth, more or less u])plica- 
blc to all thought. The fact is that language, ilcsul- 
ojK'd by the racie through personal iul('rcourh»* ainl 
i u}),u‘teil to the imJivitlual in the same way, can 
never bo dissociated from j)ersonal interconrso in the 
mind ; and since higlier thought involves language, it 
is always a kind of iiuaginaiy conversation. The 
word and the interlocutor are correlative ideas. 

The iiujiulse to coinninuioate is not so much a re- 
sult of thought as it is an inseparable part of it. 
They are like root and branch, two phases of a cotu- 
rnon growth, so that the d(>ath of one presently in- 
volves that of the t>tlicr. I’bychologists now teach 
that every thought involve.s an active impulse as 
part of its very nature; and this impulse, with refer- 
unco to the more complex and socially deieloisMl 
forms of thought, takes the shape of a need to talk, 
to write, and so on ; and if none of these is practi- 
cable, it exiiouds itself in s wholly imaginary com- 
munication. 

Montaigne, w'ho understootl human nature as well, 
porha]>H, as anyone who ever live<l, remarks; “ Thew 
IS no ploiisnro to mo without coiuiaunicutiuu : there 
is not so much as a sprightly thought comes into my 
mind that it does not grieve me to have produced 
alone, and that I have no one to tell it to.” * And it 
* Sec hit Etwy oa Vanity. 
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was doubtless because he had many such thoughts 
which uo oue was at hand to appreciate, that ho 
took to writing essays. The uncomprohended of all 
times and peoples have kept diaries for the same rea- 
son. So, in geneml, a true creative impulse in liter- 
ature or art is, in oue aspect, an expression of this 
simple, childlike need to think aloud or to some- 
body ; to define and vivify thotight by imparting it 
to an imaginary companion; by developing that 
coinniiinicative element which belongs to its very 
nature, and without which it cannot live and grow. 
Many authors have confessed that they always think 
of some person when they write, and 1 am inclined 
to believe that this is always more or less definitely 
the Ciuie, though the writer himself may not be aware 
of it. Emerson somewhere says that “ the man is 
but half hiuisidf ; the other Italf is his expression,'’ 
and this is literally true. The man comes to be 
through some sort of expression, and has uo higlier 
existence apart from it ; overt or imaginary it takes 
place all the time. 

Men apparently solitary, like Thoreau, are often 
the best illustrations of the inseparability of thought 
and life from communication. No symi>athetic read- 
er of his works, 1 should say, can fail to see that ho 
took to the woods and fields not because he lacked 
sociability, but precisely because his sensibilities 
were so koen that ho needed to rest and protect 
them by a peculiar mode of life, and to express them 
by the indirect and considerate method of literature. 
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No man ever labored more passionately to commu* 
nicate, to give and receive adequate expression, than 
he did. This may be read between the lines in all 
his works, and is recorded in his diary. “ I would 
fain communicate the wealth of my life to men, w'ould 
really give them what is most precious in my gift. I 
would secrete pearls with the shell-fish and lay up 
honey with the bees for them. 1 will sift the sun- 
beams for the public good. I know no riches 1 
would keep liack. I have no private good uidess it 
be my jmculiar ability to servo the public. This is 
the only individual pro])erty. Each one may thus 
be innocently rich. I enclose and foster the pearl 
till it is grown. 1 wish to communicate those parts 
of my life which I would gladly live again.” * This 
shows, I think, a just notion of the relation between 
the individual and society, privacy and publicity. 
There is, in fact, a great deal of sound sociology' in 
Tboroau. 

Hince, therefore, the need to impart is of this pri- 
mary and essential character, we ought not to look 
upon it os something separable from and additional 
to the need to think or to be ; it is only by impart- 
ing that one is enabled to think or to be. Every- 
one, in proportion to bis natural vigor, necessarily 
strives to communicate to others that part of his life 
which ho is trying to unfold in himself. It is a 
matter of self-preservation, because without expres- 
sion thought cannot live. Imaginary conversation — 

* Early Spring in MMMcbnietU, p. iSS. 
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that ia, oouTersation carried on without the stimulus 
of a visible and audible response — may satisfy the 
needs of the mind fur a long time. There is, indeed, 
an advantage to a vigorously constructive and yet im- 
pressible imagination in restricting communication ; 
because in this way ideas ore enabled to have a clear- 
er and more iudcjieudeut development than they 
could have if continually disturbed by criticism or 
opposition. Thus artists, men of letters, and pro- 
ductive minds of all sorts often find it better to keep 
their productions to themselves until they are fully 
matured. But, after all, the response must come 
sooner or later or thought itself will {)eri8h. The 
imagination, in time, loses the |»owfr to create an in- 
terlocutor who is not corroborated by auy fresh ex~ 
porionce. If the artist huds no appreciator for his 
book or picture he will scarcely bo able to produce 
auotber. 

People differ much in the vividness of their imag- 
inative sociability. Tlic more simple, con(*rete, dra- 
matic, their habit of mind is, the more their think- 
ing is carried on in terms of actual couversation with 
a visible and audible interlocutor. Women, os a rule, 
probably do this more vividly than men, the unlet- 
tered more vividly than those trained to abstract 
thought, and the sort of people we call emotional 
more vividly than the impassive. Moreover, the in- 
terlocutor is a very mutable person, and is likely to 
resemble the last strong character we have been in 
contact with. I have noticed, for instance, that 
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wheti I take np a book after a person of decided and 
iutercstiug character has been talking with mo 1 am 
likuly to hoar the words of the book in his voice. 
Thu same is true of opinions, moral standards, and 
the like, as well os of phj'sical traits. In short, the 
interlocutor, who is half of all thought and life, is 
drawn from the accessible enviromnent. 

It is worth noting here that there is no separation 
between real and imaginary persons ; indeed, to be 
imagined is to become real, in a social sense, as I 
shall ])resently point out. An invisible person may 
easily bo more real to an imaginative mind than a 
visible one ; sensible presence is not necessarily a 
matter of the first importance. A peison can lx: real 
to ns only in the degree in w'hich we imagine nn inner 
life which exists in us, fur the time being, and which 
we refer to him. The sensible presence is important 
chiefly in stimulating us to do this. All real per- 
sons are imaginary in this sense. Jf, however, we 
use im^inary in the sense of illusoiy, an imagination 
not corresponding to fact, it is easy to see that visible 
presence is no bar to illusion. Thus 1 meet a' stran- 
ger on the steamboat who comers me and tells me 
his private history. I care nothing for it, and he 
half knows that I do not ; he uses me only as a lay 
figure to sustain the agreeable illusion of sympathy, 
and is talking to an imaginary companion quite as 
he might if I were elsewhere. So likewise good 
manners are largely a tribnte to imaginary compan- 
ionship, s make-believe of sympathy which it is 
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agreeable to accept as real, though we may know, 
wheu we thiuk, that it is not. To conceive a kindly 
and approving cotii{)anion is something that one in- 
voluntarily tries to do, in accordance with that in- 
stinctive hedonizing inseparable from all wholesome 
mental processes, and to assist in this by at least a 
seeming of fj'iemlly appreciation is properly regarded 
as a part of good breeding. To l>e always sincere 
would be brutally to destroy this pleasant and most- 
ly harmless figment of the imagination. 

Thu-s the imaginary companionship which a child 
of three or four years so naively creates and expresses, 
is something elementary and almost omnipresent in 
the thought of a normal person. In fact, thonght 
and personal iuterooui'se may be regarded as merely 
aspects of the same thing : we call it personal inter- 
course when the suggestions that keep it going are 
received through faces or other symbols present to 
the senses ; refiection when the pereonal suggestions 
come through memory and are more elalMimtely 
worked over in thought. But both are mental, both 
are personal. Personal images, as they are connected 
with nearly all our higher thought in its inception, 
remain inseparable from it in memory. The mind is 
not a hermit's cell, but a place of hospitality and 
intercourse. We have no higher life that is really 
apart from other people. It is by imagining them 
that our personality is built up ; to be without the 
power of imagining them is to be a low'-gmde idiot ; 
and in the measure that a mind is lacking in this 
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power it is (legencrate. Apart from this mental so- 
ciety there is no wisdom, no power, justice, or right, 
no higher existence at all. The life of the mind is 
essentially a life of intercoarsc. 

Let us now consider somewhat more caridully the 
way in which ideas of ]tcople grow up in the mind, 
and try to make out, as iicarl}' as wo cun, their real 
nature and siguificunce. 

The studies through which the (>hild leurns, in time, 
to inter])ret personal expression are very curly Ix-gnu. 
On her twelfth day M. was oLser^'ed to gt't her eyes 
upon her rnotln’i’s face ; and after gazing for soiuo 
time at it she seemed attracted to tin* eyes, into ahich 
she looked quite steadily. From the end of the lii-st 
month this face study was very frequent and long- 
continued. Doubtless anyone who notie<‘s infants 
could multiply iudehiiitcly observations like the fol- 
lowing : 

“ M.. in her eighth week, liefi in her mother'll l.ip gazing 
up at her face with a frown of Dzet] and anzioua atten- 
tion. Erideiitl}' the play of the eyes and lips, tlie lla.sliiug 
of tlie teetli, and the wrinklos of expn‘HHion are tlie oliject 
of lier earnest study, Hu also tlie coaxing noises wliicii are 
made to please her.” 

"She now [four months and twenty-one days old] seems 
to tlx her attention almost entirely upon the eyes, and will 
stare at them for a minute or more with the most int(>nt 
expression.” 

The eye seems to receive most notice. As Perez 
says: “The eye is one of the most interesting and 
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attraotive of objects ; the vivacity of the pupil set in 
its oval background of white, its sparkles, its darts 
of light, its tender looks, its liquid depths, attract 
and fascinate a young child. . . * The juouth 

also gets much attention, especially when in move- 
ment ; 1 have sometimes noticed a child who is look- 
ing into the eyes tuni from them to the mouth when 
the person commences to talk : the flashing of the 
tooth then adds to its intensst. The voice is also the 
object of close observation. The intentness with 
which a child listens to it, the quickness with which 
he learns to distinguish different voices and different 
inflections of the same voice, and the fact that vocal 
imitation precedes other sorts, all show this. It 
cannot fail to strike the observer that observation 
of these traits is not merely casual, but a strenuous 
study, often accompanied by a frown of earnest atten- 
tion. The mind is evidently aroused, something im- 
portant is going on, something conscious, voluntary, 
eager. It would seem likely that this something is 
the storing up, arrangement, and interpretation of 
those images of expression which remain through- 
out life the starting-point of personal imaginations. 

The wrinkles about the ej-es and mouth, which are 
perhaps the most expressive parts of the countenance, 
would not be so noticeable at first as the eyes, the lips, 
and the teeth, but they are always in the field of 
vision, and in time their special significance as a seat 
of expression comes to Im noticed and studied. M. 

* The First Three Years of Cliildhood, p. 77. 
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appoared to understand a smile sufficiently to be 
pleased by it about tlie end of tbe tenth month. The 
first unequivocal case of smiling in response to n 
smile was noticed on the twenty-sixth day of this 
month. Even at this age smiling is not imitative in 
the sense of Intiug a voluntary roi>etition of tlu' other’s 
action, but ajqiears to be merely an involuntary ex- 
prt'ssiou of pleasure. Facial expression is one of the 
later things to Im imitated, for the reason, aj>pnrently, 
that the little child cannot be aware of the expression 
of his own countenance as ho cun hear his own voice 
or see his own hands ; and therefore docs not so soon 
lean) to control it and to make it a mt^nns of voluntary 
imitation. He learns this only when he comes to 
study his ftuitures in the looking-glass. This children 
do as early os the second year, when they may l)e 
observed experimenting liefore the mirror with all 
sorts of gestures and grimaces. 

The interpretation of a smile, or of any sort of facial 
expression, is appanmtly learned much os other things 
are. By constant study of the fj)co from the first 
month the child comes, in time, to associate the 
wrinkles that form a smile with pleasant cx}>oriunce8 
— fondling, coaxing, offering of playthings or of tlie 
l>ottle, and so on. Thus tbe smile comes to be rec- 
ognized as a harbinger of pleasure, and so is greeted 
w'ith a smile. Its absence, on the other hand, is 
associated with inattention and indifference. Tow'ard 
the end of the fifth month M., on one occasion, seemed 
to notice tbe change from a smile to a frown, and 
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stopped smiling herself. However, a number of 
observations token in the tenth month show that 
even then it was doubtful whether she could be made 
to smile merely by seeing someone else do it ; and, 
as 1 say, the first uue(pu\ocid etkso was noticed toward 
the end of this mouth. 

Such evidence us we have from the direct observa* 
tion of children dotvs not seem to mo to substantiate 
the opinion that W(> have a delinit<» instinctive sen- 
sibility to fucinl cxpiession. Whatever hereditary 
clement there is I imagine to be \ciy \aguo, and 
incapable of producing detinite phenomena without 
the aid of ox]K»rieiiee, I exfK'i imcnfed ui>on my own 
and some other children with frowns, attempts at 
ferocity, and pictures of faces, as well as with smiles — 
in order to elicit instinctive apprehension of espros- 
sion, but during tbo first yeiu* those phenomena 
seemed to ]>roduco no definite efiect. At about 
fifteen mouths M. a[)peared to be dismayorl by a 
savage expression assumed while playing with her, 
and at about the same period became very sensitive to 
frowns. The impression left u^mn mu was that after 
a child learns to ex^iect a smiling face os the concomi- 
tant of kindness, ho is puzzled, troubled, or startled 
when it is taken away, and moreover ](>anis by experi- 
ence that frowns and gravity mean disapproval and 
opposit ion. I imagine that ch ildrou fail to understand 
any facial expression that is quite new to them. An 
unfamiliar look, uu expression of ferocity for example, 
may excite vague tdarm simply Im'cuuso it is strange ; 
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or, as is very likely with childreo used to kiud treat* 
ment, this or any other contortion of the face may be 
welcomed with a lan^'h on the assumption that it is 
some new kind of play. I foel sure that obserN'a- 
tion will dissipate the notion of any definite in- 
stinctive capacity to iuteqtret the connteuunce. 

I mij^ht also mention, as having' sotne bearing upon 
this question of detinite iiereditar} ideas, that my 
children did nut show that instinctive f<<ar of animals 
that some believe to Ik* imjdanted in us. 11., the 
elder, until alsmt thnn* years of age, delighted in 
animals, and when taken to the menagi^vie regarded 
the lions and tigers with the culniesl inteivst ; but 
later, ujiparontly a.s a result of rude treatment by a 
pujipy, became exceedingly timid. M. has never, so 
far aa I know, shown any fear of any nuinmi. 

As regards sounds, then* is no doubt of a vogue 
instinctive susceptibility, at least to what is harsh — 
sharp, or ]duiutive. Children less than a month old 
will show pain at such sonuds. A harsh cry, or a 
sharp sound like that of a tin horn, will sometimes 
make them draw dow'u the mouth and cry even dur- 
ing the first week. 

Darwin records that in one of his children sym- 
pathy “ was ul<*arly shown at six months and eleven 
days by his melancholy face, with the comers of his 
mouth well depressed, when his nurse pretended to 
cry.”* 8ucl) imuiifeetations are probably caused 
rather by the phuiitivo voice than by facial expros- 

*See hit Biographical Sketch of an Infant, Mind, vol. ii., p. MS, 
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sion ; at any rate, I have never been able to produce 
them by the latter alone. 

Some believe that young children have an intuition 
of personal character quicker and more trustworthy 
than that of grown |>eopIo. If this were so it would 
b(j a strong aigumeut in favor of the existence of a 
congenital instinct which does not need experience 
and is impaired by it. My own belief is that close 
observation of children under two years of age will 
lead to the conclusion tliat ])orHoual impressions are 
dt'velojHHl by exjHsrieuce. Yet it is jmssibly true 
tljat children three years old or more are sometimes 
cpiicker and more acute judges of some traits, such 
as sincerity and gtKxl will, than grown iK*ople. In so 
fur as it is a fm*t it may pcrhaiis he explained in this 
W'ay, The faces that children see and study are 
mostly full of the ex]>ro8siou of love and truth. 
Nothing like it occurs in Inter life, even to the most 
fortunate. Those images, wo may believe, give rise 
in the child's mind to a more or less definite hleal of 
what a true and kindly face should be, and this ideal 
bo uses with great effect in detecting what falls short 
of it. Tic M'cs that there is something wrong with 
tlie false smile ; it dcK's not fit the imtq^e in his mind ; 
somo lines are not there, others are exaggerated. 
Ho does nut niiderstaud wdiat coldness and iusiu- 
eerity are, but their expression puzzles aud alarms 
him, merely Itecause it is not what he is used to. 
The adult loses this clear, simple ideal of love and 
truth, and the shtu'p judgment that fiows from it 
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His jHirception becotuen Bomewhat vulgarized by a 
fluoil of luiscolluncuuB exjMsrieuoe, uiid ho sacriticoB 
childish spuutuuoity tu wider rouge nud moro com- 
plex iusight, viduiiig oud stndyiug luauy trails of 
which the child kuows uothiug. It will uut bo sori- 
oasly maiutaiuod that, ou tho whole, wo kuow' x>euplo 
better wheu we are children than we do later. 

1 put forward thes«! ucauty olwervations for what 
little thoj’ may bo worth, and uot as dis[)roviiig tin- 
exiBteuce of special iustiuets in which Darw'iu and 
other great observers have In'lloved. T do uot mniu- 
toiu that there is no hereditary aptitude to iuterpret 
facial expressiou— there must bi* some sort of an iu 
Btinctive basis to .start from- but I thiuk that it do- 
Tolops gradually oud iu iudistiuguishablo coujunctiou 
with knowledge gained by experience. 

Apparently, then, voiccj, facial exprcHsiou, gestnr(>, 
and tho like, which later bucouie the vehicle of per- 
sonal impressiouB and the Bcusible bimis of sympathy, 
are attractive at first chiefly for their seusuouB variety' 
and vividucBB, very much os other bi-ight, moving. 
Hounding things are attractive; nud the interpreta- 
tion of them comes grotlually by tliu interworking 
of instinct and observation. This interpretation is 
nothing other than tho grow’th, in couneeiion with 
these seusnons experiences, of a system of ideas that 
we associate with them. The iuteri)retutiou of an 
angry look, for instaiice, consists in tho expectation of 
angry w'ords and acts, in feelings of rescntnient or 
fear, and so ou ; iu short, it is our whole mental rcoo- 
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tion to this eign. It may consist in part of sym- 
pathetic states of mind, that is in states of mind that 
wo suppose tlin other to exf>erienco also; but it is 
not confuicd to such. These ideas that enrich the 
moaning of the symbol —the resentment or fear, for 
instance have all, no doubt, their roots in instinct ; 
wo are born witli tlio crude raw' material of each 
feelings. And it is precis*-!}' in tlie act of com- 
munication, in s<x;ial contact of some sort, tliat this 
mate-rial grows, that it gets the impulses that give it 
fnrtlier definition, refinement, oi^anization. It is by 
intercourse w'ith othei's that w** i-xpand our inner cx- 
])erience. In other words, and this is the point of tho 
matter, the personal idea consists at firet and in all 
later dovclojunent, of a sensuous element or symbol 
with wliich is connocto*! a more or less cornph-s bo<ly 
of thought and sentiment; tho whole social in genesis, 
formed by a series of commimications. 

What do wo think of when we tliink of a person ? 
Is not the nucleus of the thought an image of tho 
sort just mentioned, some ghost of characteristic ex- 
pression ? It may bo a vague memory of lines Jiround 
the mouth and eyes, or of other lines indicating pose, 
carriage, or gesture ; or it may be on echo of some 
tone or inflection of tho voice. I am unabh', per- 
haps, to call up any distinct outline of tho features 
of my best friend, of my own mother, or ray child ; 
but I can see a smile, a turn of tho eyelid, a way of 
Btandiug or sitting, indistinct and flitting glimj-isos, 
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but potent to call up those i>ast states of feeling of 
which personal memories are chiefly formed. The 
most real thing in physical pix'sence is not height, 
nor breadth, nor the shaim of the nose or forehead, 
nor that of any other comparatively immobile part of 
the body, but it is something in the plastic, expres- 
sive features : these are noticed and reniomlH>rcd be- 
cause they tell us what we most care to know. 

The judgment of personal character seems t<> t.ako 
place in much the same way. We estimate a man, I 
think, by imagining what ho would do in various situ- 
ations. Experience supplies ns with an almost in- 
finite variety of images of men in action, that is of im- 
pressions of faces, tones, and the like, accompanied 
by certain other elements making up a situation. 
When we wish to judge & new fiwse, voice, and h>rui, 
we unconsciously ask ourstdves where they would fit ; 
we try them in various sitnutions, and if they fit, if 
we can think of them as doing the things without in- 
congruity, wo conclude that we have that kind of a 
man to deal with. If I can imagine a man intimi- 
dated, I do not resjtect him ; if I can imagine him 
lying, I do nut trust him ; if 1 can see him receiv- 
ing, comprehending, resisting men and disposing 
them in accordance with his own plans, 1 ascribe ex- 
ecutive ability to him ; if I con think of him in his 
study patiently working out occult problems, 1 judge 
him to be a scholar ; and so on. The symlx)! before 
ns reminds us of some other symbol resembling it, 
and this brings with it a whole group of ideas which 
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constitutes our personal impression of the new 
man.* 

The power to make these judgments is intuitive, 
imaginative, not arrivtKl at by ratiocination, but it is 
clopeudont upon ex]ieri<*iico. I have no belief in tlie 
theory, which 1 have seen suggested, that we uncon- 
sciously imitate other people’s expression, and thou 
judge of their character by noting how we feel when wo 
look like them. The men of uncommon insight into 
charactor are usually somewlnit impassive in counte- 
nance and nut given to facial imitiition. Most of us 
become to some extent judge's of the character of dogs, 
so that w(i can toll by the tone of a dog’s bark whether 
he is a biting dog or only a barking df)g. Surely im- 
itation can have nothing to do w'ith this; wo do not 
imitate the dog’s bark to learn whether he is serious 
or not ; wo observe, remeraln'r, and imagine ; and it 
seems to me that wo judge peojde in much the same 
way. 

These visible and audible signs of personality, these 
lines and tones whoso meaning is impntssed upon us 
by the intense and constant observation of our child- 
hood, are also a chief basis of the communication of 
impressions in art and literature. 

This is evidently the case in those arts which imi- 
tate the hnman face and figiire. Painters and illns- 

* A (food way to inti*r]»ret a man'* fact' i* to aak oncadf how ho 
would look aa,rin(f “ I ” in an emphatic manner. Tina aeema tn 
help the inia(nnatiun in (fraapinff what ia moat eaaential and charar- 
teriatie in him. 
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tratnrs givo tho most minute study to facial expres- 
sion, and suggest voiious sentiments by bits of light 
and shade so subtle that the uninitiated cannot see 
what or whore they are, although their effect is every- 
thing as regards the depiction of personality. It is 
the failure to reproduce them that mokes the emiiti- 
ness of nearly all copies of famous painting or scul})- 
tnre that represents the fact'. Perhaps not one perstiu 
in a thousand, com])ariug the “ Mona Lisa ” or tlio 
“Beatrice Cenci” with one of the mediocre copit'S 
generally standing near them, can point out where tho 
painter of the latter has gone amiss ; yet tho dif- 
ference is like that between lift* and a wax image. 
The chief fame of some paintt'rs rests uiton their 
power to portray and suggest certain rare kinds of 
feeling. Thus the ]>oo])le of Fra Angelico express to 
tho eye tho higher love, described in words by St. 
Paul and Thomas il Kempis. It is a distinctly hu- 
man and social sentiment ; his ])ersoDs are nearly 
always in pairs, and, in his Paradise for instance, 
almost every face among tho blest is directed in rap- 
ture toward some other face. Other painters, as 
Botticelli and Perugim) — alike in this respect though 
not in most — depict a more detached sort of senti- 
ment; and their people look out of the picture in 
isolated ecstasy or meditation. 

Sculpture appeals more to reininiscenco of attitude, 
facial expression being somewhat subordinate, though 
here also the difference lx*tu een originals and copies 
is largely in tho lines of tho eyes and mouth, too doli- 
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cate to be reproduced by the mecbauical instrumentB 
which copy broader outlines quite exactly. 

As to literature, it is enough to recall the fact that 
wortla allusive to traits of facial expression, and esj)e- 
cially to the eye, are the immemorial and chosen 
means of suggesting personality.* To poetry, which 
seeks the sensuous nucleus of thought, the eye is very 
generally the person ; as when Bhakcspcarc says : 

“ When in diHfrnws' with fortune and inen'h eyes, 

I all alune bcwtvp iny outcast Rtnte . . .” 

or Milton: 

“Thy rapt soul sitting In thine eyes. ” 

Poetry, however, usually refrains from minute 
description of expression, a thing impossible in words, 
and strikes for a vivid, if inexact, impK'ssion, by the 
UHo of such ]diram‘s as “ a fierj' eye,” “ a liquid eye,” 
and “ The iwet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling." f 

Wo also get from every art a personal impression 
that does not come from the imitation of features and 
tones, nor from a description of those in words, but is 
the i>orsouality of the author liimself, subtly conimu- 
nicateil by something that we iuteri>ret os signs of his 
state of mind. When one roads Motley’s histories he 
gets a personal impression not only of the Prince 

* Only four word*— “ heart," “lorp," “man," “ world "—take 
np more ■|>aco in thv index of “ Familiar Quotations ” tlian “ e." 

t On Uip fear of (imaginary) eye* see G. Stanley llairM *iud> of 
Fear in The .Vmerican Journal of Fiycliology, toI. S, p. 1 17. 
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of Oraof^ or Alexander of Parma, but aleo of ISTr. 
Motlej ; and the same is true or may be true of 
any work of art, however “ objective ” it may be. 
What we call style, when we say “ The stylo is 
the man,” is the equivnlent, in tho artist's way of 
doing things, of those visible and audible traits of 
the form and voice by which wo judge j>eopb> who 
are bodily present.* “ Every work i>f genius,” sjiys 
Jolin Burroughs, “has its own physiogiioni^'-'sad, 
cheerful, frowning, yearning, dtitcrniiiwd, im‘<lita- 
tive.” Just as we are glatl of the presence of err- 
taiu forms and faces, lu'cause of tlte mood they put 
us in, so w« are ghul <if tho physiognomy of cer- 
tain writers in their books, quite apart from tho in- 
tellectual content of what they say ; and this is the 
subtlest, most durable, most iudis]>eusabio charm of 
all. Every lovor of books has authors whom he remls 
over and over again, whom he cares for ns persons aitd 
not as sources of information, who are mme to him, 
possibly, than any ])crson ho sees. He continually 
returns to tho cherished companion ami feeds eagerly 
upon bis thought. It is because there is sumidhing 
in the book which he necils, which awakens and 

•Two apparentlr <)pporit« view* are rurrent a* to nliat atyle i* 
One regard! it aa tlie distinctive or cliarai-teristu' in expression, 
that which marks off a writer or other artist from all tlie rest ; ai'- 
cording to the other, style is mastery over the cunimuD nieiliuin of 
expression, as langnage or the technique of painting or iculpi- 
nre. These are not so inconsistent as they serin Gmm} styli* is 
both; that is, a signittcant personality expressed in a workmanlike 
manner. 
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(liroctB traiuB of tliou^bt that lead him whero he likes 
to bo led. The thing that docn this is something per- 
sonal and hard to define ; it is in the words and jet 
not in any definite information that they convey. It 
is rather an attitndc, a way of fooling, communicated 
by a style faithful to the writer’s mind. Some jieople 
find pleasure luid profit, for example, in perusing 
even the somewhat olmcure and little inspired por- 
tions of (loothe’s writings, like the “ Campaigns in 
France"; it would perhaps be imjtossiblo to tell why, 
further than b}' strying tliat they get the feeling of 
something cairn, free and onward which is Goethe 
himself, and not to be hail elsewhere. 

And so anyone who primtisos literary composition, 
even of a iHHl(>striau sort, will find at least one re- 
waril for his pains in a growing insight into the )>er- 
Honality of great writers. Ho will come to feel that 
such a word was chosen or such a sentence framed in 
just that way, under the influence of such a purpose 
or sentiment, and by putting those impressions to- 
gether, will presently arrive at some }>ersonal ac- 
quaintance with any author whose character and 
aims are at all congcniid with his own. 

^ ■ Wo feel this more in literature than in any other 
art, and more in prose of on intimate sort than in any 
other kind of literature. The reason appears to bo 
that writing, particularly writing of a familiar kind, 
like letters and autobiographies, is something which 
we all praidise in one way or another, and which 
we can, therefore, interpret; while the methods of 
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other arts are beyond our imaginations. It is easy 
to share the spirit of Charles Lamb writing his Let- 
ters, or of Montaigne dictating his Essays, or of 
Thackeray discoursing in the first j^erson about his 
characters; because they merely did what all of us 
do, only did it better. On tlie other hand, Michel- 
angelo, or TVagner, or Shakesi>earo — except in his 
sonnets — remains for most of us personally remote 
and inconceivable. Hut a painter, or a comj^oser, or 
a sculptor, or a poet, will always got an impression of 
personality, of style, from another artist of the same 
sort, because his experience enables him to feel thu 
subtle indications of mood and method. Mr. Frith, 
the ])aiuter, says in his autobiography that a jiictnre 
“ will betray the real charaett^r of its author ; who, in 
the unconscious development of his peeuFiarities, 
constantly presents to the initiated signs by which im 
infallible judgment may be pronounced on the ]miiit- 
er’s mind and character.” * In fiujt, it is true of any 
eanicst career that a man expresses his charaeb'r in 
his work, and that another man of similar aims can 
read what ho exj>res8e8. Wo see in (iem>ral (irnnt's 
Memoirs, how an able commander feels the person- 
ality of an op]>oncDt in the movements nf his ariiii<>s, 
imagines what he will do in various exigencies, and 
deals with him accordingly. • 

Tliese personal impressions of a writer or other 
artist may or may not be accompanied by a vague 
imagination of his visible appearance. Borne per- 
• P. 4»3. 
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bous have so stroug a need to think in connection 
with vibual images that they seem to form no notion 
of personality withunt involuntarily imagining wliat 
tlio person looks like ; while others con have a strong 
impression of feeling and purpose that seems not to 
be ocuompaiiiud by any visual picture. There can 
be no doubt, however, that sensible images of the 
fa(‘e, voice, etc., usually go with personal ideas. Our 
earliest jicrHoaul conceptions grow up about such 
images ; and they always rc'main for most of us the 
ju'iucipal tuuaiis of getting hold of other people. 
Naturally, they have about the same relative place 
in memory and iiuugiuation ns they do in observa- 
tion. Probably, if wo could get to the bottom of 
the matter, it would bo found that our impres- 
sion of a writer is always aceomimnied by some 
i<lea of his sensible ap|)curauco, is always associated 
with a phj siogiiomy, oven when we are not aware of 
it. (!an anyone, for example, read Macaulay and 
think of a soft and delicately inflecttal voice? I 
imagiiKt not ; those jKiriods must be connected with 
a souoi'tms and somewhat mechanical utterance ; the 
sort of person that speaks softly and with delicate 
intleetions would have written otherwise. On the 
other hand, in ruoding Jlobort Louis Stevenson it is 
imi>ossiblo, 1 should say, not to got the impression of 
a sensitive ami flexible H{M><M:h. Hueh impressions 
are mo-stly vogue and may be iueorruct, but for sym- 
pathetic rt'aders they exist and constitute a real, 
though subtle, physiognomy. 
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Not only the id«a of {)articular }>orsons but that 
of social groups seems to have a sensible basis in 
these ghosts of expression. The sentiment by which 
one’s family, club, college, state or country is real- 
ized in his mind is stimulated by vague images, 
largely personal Thus the sjdrit of a eiilh>ge frater- 
nity seems to come back to ino through a memory of 
the old rooms and of tlie faces of friends. The idea 
of country is a rich and various one and has con- 
nected with it many sensuous symbols— such as 
flags, music, and tlie rhythm of patriotic ])oetry — 
that are not directly personal ,* but it is chiefly an 
idea of personal traits that we share and like, as set 
over against other's that are different and n'pngnaut. 
We think of America as the land of frtjodoin, sim- 
plicity, cordiality, equality, and so on, in antithesis 
to other countries which we su]>po8e to U> otherwis*'— 
and we think of these traits by imagining the jieoplc 
that embody them. For conutless school chihtreu 
patriotism begins in syiiqrathy sith our forefathers 
in resistance to the hateful oppression ami arrogance 
of the British, and this fart of early tnuuing largely 
accounts for the perennial po])ulaiity of the anti- 
British side in intci'natioual questions. Wlieie the 
country has a pemianent ruler to typi^ it liis image 
is doubtless a chief element in tho })atriotic idea. 
On the other hand, tho impulse uhich wc feel to per- 
sonify country, or anything else that awakens strung 
emotion in us, shows our imnginutioitH to Ist so pro- 
foundly personal that dc>op feeling almost iuevita- 
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bly connects itself with a personal image. In short, 
group sentiment, in so far as it is awakened by defi- 
nite images, is only a variety of i)ersonal sentiment. 
A sort of vague agitation, however, is sometimes 
produced by more uuru1)ers. Thus public opinion 
is sometimes thought of as a vast impersonal force, 
like a great wind, ibnitgli ordinarily it is conceived 
simply as the ojuniou of particular persons, whose 
erprossions or tones are more or less definitely 
imagined. 

In the ]>receding 1 have considered the rise of per- 
sonal ideas chiefly from the point of view of the 
visual or auditory element in them— the jmrsonal 
syiiibul or vehicle of communication ; but of conrse 
there is n ]tarn1lel growth in feeling. An infant’s 
states of feeling may lai supposed to Im nearly as 
crude as his ideas of the api>earance of things ; and 
tlm j)rwo8s that gives form, variety, and coherence to 
the latter d<K>s the same for the former. It is pre- 
cist'ly the wt of inh'rcourso, the stimulation of the 
mind by a jrcrsoual symbol, which gives a formative 
impulse to the vague muss of hereditary feeling-teii- 
deiicy, and this impulse, in turn, results in a larger 
jiower of iuterpn'ting the symbol. It is not to be 
HU[>]K)sj*d, for instance, that such feelings as genenrs- 
ity, res]>t*ct, mortification, emulation, the sense <»f 
honor, and the like, are an nrigiuid endowment of 
the mind. Like all the finer and larger mental life 
these arise in conjunction with coiniuuuicatiou and 
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coiild not exist without it. It is these finer modes of 
feeling, these intricate branchings or differentiations 
of the primitive trunk of emotion, to which the name 
sentiments is usually applied. Personal sentiniouts 
are oorrelativo with personal symbols, the iutcr}M'i>ta- 
tiou of the latter meaning nothing more than that 
the former are associated with them ; while the soii- 
timeuts, in turn, cannot bo felt except by the aid of 
the M)'mboIs. If I see a face and foci that licre is 
an honest man, it tui'ans tliat I have, in the past, 
achieved through intercourse an idea of honest per- 
sonality, with the visual elements of which the ftieo 
before me has something in coiuniou, so that it culls 
up this socially achieved sentiment. And mon-over 
in knowing this honest man my idea of honest 
personality will bo enlarged and coiroch'd for fu- 
tun> use. Both the sentiment and its visual associ- 
ations will bo somewhat different from whut they 
wore. 

Thus no personal sentiment is the exclusive proil- 
uct of any one infiucnce, but all is of various oi-igin 
and has a social history. The more clearly one can 
grasp this fact the bettor, at least if I am right in 
supposing that u whole system of wrong thinking re- 
sults from over!o(»kiug it and assuming that jx^rsonal 
ideits are se]ianiblo and fragmontaiy elements in the 
mind. Of this I shall say mure presently. The fact 
I mean is tliat expressed bj' Khakospoaro, with ref- 
erence to love, or loving friendship, in his thirty-first 
sonnet : 
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*■ Tby bosom la endeared with all hearts. 

Which I by lacking have suppcwed dead, 

And tiiere reigns love, and all love's loving parte, 

And all those friends which I thought buried. 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 

Hung with tile trophies of luy lovers gone, 

Who all their parts of me to tlics* iliil give ; 

That due of many now is thine alone : 

Their images I loved 1 view in thee, 

And thou (all they) liast all the all of lue.” 

In this sonuut may be discerned, I think, a tme 
theory of porsonid seuiiinout, quite accordant with 
the genetic iwiut of view of modem psychologj', and 
very important in the understanding of social rela- 
tions. 

Facial expression, tone of voice, and the like, the 
sensible nucleus of iiersonal luid social ideas, serve 
as the haudhi, so to speak, of such ideas, the principal 
substance of which is drawn from the region of inner 
imagination and sontimrut. The i>ersonnUty of a 
friend, os it lives in niy mind and birms there a pari 
of the society in which 1 live, is simply a group or 
system of thoughts ossociuti'd with the symbols that 
stand for him. To think of him is to revive some 
part of the system — hi have the old feeling along 
with the familiar symbol, though {lerhajis in a new 
connection with other ideas. The rt'al and intimate 
thing in him is the thought to wdiich he gives life, 
the fooling his presence or memory hus the ^xiu er to 
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suggest. This clings about the sensible imagery, tbe 
I>ersonal symbols already discussed, because the Lit- 
ter have served as bridges by which we have en- 
tered other minds and therein enriched onr oun. 
Wo have laid up stores, but we always need some 
help to get at them in order that we may use and in- 
crease them ; and this help commonl}' consists in 
something visible or audible, which has been con- 
nected with them in the post and now acts as a key 
by which they are unlocked. Thus the fai'e of a 
friend has power over ns in much the same way as 
the sight of a favorite book, of the flag of one’s coun- 
try, or the refrain of an old sung ; it starts a train of 
thought, lifts the curtain from an intimate experi- 
ence. And his presence does not consist in the 
pressure of his flesh u])on a neighboring chair, but 
in the thoughts clustering uliout some symbol of 
him, whether the latter be his tangible person or 
something else. If a {H-rson is more his best self in 
a letter than in speech, ns sometimes hup]>eus, he is 
more truly present to me in his correspondeiuMi than 
when I see and h<‘ar him. And in most cases a 
favorite writer is more with us in his b(K>k than he 
ever could have been in the flesh; since, being a 
wriU'r, he is one who has studied and perfected this 
particular mode of personal incarnation, very likely 
to the detriment of any other. 1 should like os a 
matter of curiosity to see and hear for a moment the 
men whose works 1 ailmire ; but I should hardly ex- 
pect to And further intercourse particularly profitable. 
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The world of Heiitiment and imagination, of all 
finer and warmer thought, ia chiefly a personal world 
— that is, it is inextricably interwoven with personal 
symbols. If you try to think of a person you will 
find that wliat you really think is chiefly sentiments 
which yon connect with his image ; and, on the 
other hau<l, if you try to recall a seutiiiieut yon will 
find, as a rule, that it will not come up except along 
with symbols of the persons who have suggested it. 
To think of love, gratitude, )>ity, grief, honor, cour- 
age, justice, and the like, it is necessary to think of 
]K'ople by whom or towai-d whom these sentiments 
may lie entertained.* Thus justice may be recalled 
by thinking of Washington, kindness by Lincoln, 
honor by Sir Philii) Sidney, and so on. The reason 
for this, as already intimated, is that sentiment and 
imagination are generated, for the most part, in the 
life of communication, and so belong with j^ersonal 
images by original and necessary" osscviation, having 
no sejiarate I'xistence exc<‘pt in our forms of speech. 
The ideas that such words os modesty and luagiia- 
nimity stand for could never have been formed a]»art 
from Bwinl iutereoui-se, and indeed are nothing other 
than reiucmlx'rod aspects of such intercourse. To 
live this higher life, then, we must live with others, 

* With me, at lp«itt, thi* it thr oapp Somr whom I have ron- 
Hiiltpd find that pertain •pntiropnta— for instance, pity— may bp 
diri'Ptly the wont, w itiiont ttip mediation of a poraonat 

aynibol. 'I'liia liiirdly affi>ptii tlip arKunient, aa it will not be doubted 
that the aentiinent wai in ita ineeptiun aaaueiatcd with a peraunal 
symbol. 
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bj tho aiil of their visible presence, bj reading their 
words, or by recalling in imagination these or other 
symbols of them. To lose oar hold upon them — as, 
for example, by long isolation or by the decay of tlte 
imagination in disease or old age- -is to lapse into a 
life of seusatiou and erode instinct. 

So far as the study of immediate social relations is 
coneemed the personal idea is the real person. That 
is to say, it is in this alone that one man exists for 
another, and acts directly upon his mind. My asso- 
ciation with you evidently consists in tho relation 
Irntwocu my idea of you and tho rest of my mind. If 
there is something in yon that is wholly bt^youd this 
and makes no impression upon roc it has no social 
reality in this relation. The iminnliate nodnl reality 
is the }>rrsou(il it/ea ; nothing, it would seem, conld be 
much more obvious than this. 

Society, then, in its immeiliate aspect, is a relaium 
among jxtsoimI itfeas. In onlor to have society it is 
evidently nowsssary that ]>cr8onH should got together 
somewhere ; and they get together only ns personal 
ideas in tho mind. Where else? What other i>o8- 
siblc lonts can lie assigned for the real contact of 
persons, or in what other form can they come in con- 
tact <‘xcopt as im]imssiou8 or ideas formed in this 
common loens? Society exists in my mind as the 
contact and reoi)>roca1 influence of certain ideas 
named I,” Thomas, Henry, Susan, Bridget, and so 
on. It exists in your mind as a similar group, and so 
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in every mind. Elach person is immediately aware 
of a particular aspect of society : and so far as be is 
aware of great social wholes, like a nation or an 
epoch, it is by embracing in this i>articular aspect 
ideas or sentiments which he attributes to his coun- 
trymen or contemporaries in their collective aspect. 
In order to see this it seems to me only uectissary to 
discard vague modes of speech which have no con- 
ceptions back of them tlnit will bear scnitiny, and 
look at the facts os wo know them in experience. 

Yet most of us, i)erha|ib, will find it hanl to assent 
to the view that the social person is a group of senti- 
ments attached to some symbol or other character- 
istic element, which keeps them togelhiT and from 
which the whole idea is named. The ix^ason for tliis 
reluctance I take to be that we are accustomed to talk 
and think, so far os w'e do think in this cuuuoction, 
os if a person were a material rather than a psychical 
fact. Instead of basing our siKUology and ethics uiM)n 
what a man really is as part of our nientid and moral 
life, he is vaguely and yet grossly regarded os a 
shoilowy material body, a lump of flesh, and not as an 
ideal thing at all. But siu’cly it is only coiumou 
sense to hold that the social and moral reality is tliat 
whicii lives in our imaginations and aiTtKsts our 
motives. As regards the physical it is onl} the finer, 
more plastic and mentally significant aspects of it 
that imagination is concerned with, and with that 
chiefly as a nnclens or centre of crystallization for 
aentiment. Instead of iwrcoiving this we commonly 
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make the physical the dominant factor, and think of 
the mental and moral only by a vague analogy to it 

Persons and society must, then, bo studied prima- 
rily in the imagination. It is surely true, primafiirit', 
that the best way of observing things is that wliich is 
most direct ; and I do not see how anyone can hold 
that we know persons directly except as imaginative 
ideas in the mind. These are perhaps the most vivid 
things in our experience, and as observable ns any- 
thing else, though it is a kind of obsi^rvatiou in which 
accuracy has not been syKtematically cultivated. The 
observation of the physical aspects, however import- 
ant, is for social purposes quite subsidiary ; there is 
no way of weighing or measuring men which throws 
more than a very dim side-light on their ])cruouality. 
The physical factors most significant are those elusive 
traits of expression already discussed, and iu the ob- 
servation and interpretation of these phy.sical science 
is only indirectly helpful. What, for instance, couhl 
the most elaborate knowledge of his weights and 
measures, including the anatomy of his brain, tell us 
of the character of Napoleon ? Not enough, 1 take 
it, to distinguish him with certainty from an imbecile. 
Our real knowledge of him is derived from reports of 
his conversation and manner, from his legislation 
and military dispositions, from the impression made 
upon those about him and by them coramuuictated to 
ns, from his portraits and the like ; all serving ns aids 
to the imagination in forming a system that we call 
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by bis name. 1 by no moans aim to discredit the 
study of man or of society with the aid of physical 
measurements, such as those of psychological labora* 
torioR ; but I think that these methods are indirect 
and ancillary in their nature and are most useful when 
employed in conuecti<m with a trained imagination. 

1 conclude, therefore, that the imaginations which 
people have of one another are the Hnlitl /(wta of soci- 
ety, and that to observe and interpret these must be a 
chief aim of sociology. 1 do not mean merely that so- 
ciety must be studied hy the imagination — that is true 
of all investigations in their higher reaches — but that 
the ttlijoii of study is primarily an imaginative idea or 
group of ideas in the mind, that we have to imagine 
imaginations. The intimate grasp of any social fact 
Mrill be found to require that wo divine what men 
think of one another. Charit}’, for instance, is not 
understo<Kl without imagining what ideas the giver 
and recipient have of each other; to grasp homicide 
we must, for one thing, conceive bow the offender 
tliinks of his victim and of the administrators of the 
law ; the relation betwe<>n the employing and hand- 
laboring classes is first of all a matter of imrsonal 
aititudtis which wo must apprehend by sympathy 
with both, and so on. In other words, we want to get 
at motives, and motives spring from personal ideas. 
There is nothing particularly novel in this view ; his- 
torians, for instance, have always assumed that to 
understand and int<>q>rut personal relations was their 
main business; but apparently the time is coming 
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wkeu this will have to be done in a more systematic 
and penetrating; manner than in the past. Whatever 
may justly be ui-ged ttgainst the introdnetiun of friv- 
olous and disconnected “ personalities ” into history, 
the understanding of persons is the aim of this and all 
other branches of social study. 

It is important to face the question of persons who 
have no coiqjoroal reality, os for instance lh(* dead, 
'characters of fiction or thu drama, ideas of the gods 
and the like. Are these real ]>eoplu, members of 
society ? I should say that in so far as we iuiagiuo 
them they are. Would it not be absurd to deny 
social reality to Robert Louis Btevonson, who is so 
much alive in uumy miud.s and so potently ulTtct.s 
im^wiiant phases of thought and conduct ? lie is 
certainly more real in this practical sense than most 
of us who have not yet lost our corporeity, more alive, 
{lerhaps, than he was before he lost his own, because 
of his wider influence. And so Colonel Newcome, or 
Romola, or Hamlet is real to the imaginative reader 
with the reolest kind of reality, the kind that uurks 
directly upon lus jtorsunal cluiracter. And the like is 
inie of the conceptions of supernatural Iteings handed 
down by the aid of tradition among all ptsiples. 
Wbat, indeed, would society bo, or what would any 
one of us l>e, if wo associated only with corporeal ]x»r- 
sons and insisted that no one should oiibtr our com- 
pany who could not show his power to tip the scales 
and cast a shadow ? 
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On the other hand, a corporeally existent person is 
nut socially real unless he is imagined. If the noble- 
man thinks of the serf as a more animal and does not 
attribute to him a human way of thinking and feeling 
the latter is not real to him in the sense of acting 
)>oraoually a}x>n his mind and conscience. And if a 
man should go into a stronp^ country and hide him- 
self so c<mipletely that no one know ho was there, he 
would evidently have no social existence for the 
inhabitants. 

In saying this I hope I do not seem to question 
the independent reality of persons or to confuse it 
with personal ideas. The man is one thing and the 
various ideas outortaiued about him are another ; but 
the latter, the personal idea, is the immediate social 
reality, the thing iu which men exist for one another, 
and work direct]}’ upon one another’s lives. Thns 
any study of society tliat is not BU])ported by a firm 
graH[) of personal ideas is empty and dead — mere 
doctrine and not knowledge at all. 

I believe that the vaguely material notion of per- 
sonality, which does not confront the social fact at 
all but assumes it to bo the analogue of the ])hybical 
fact, is a main source of fallacious thinking about 
ethics, politics, and indeed every aspect of social and 
{Mtrsonal life. It seems to underlie all four of the 
ways of conceiving society and the individual alleged 
iu the first chapter to bo false. If the person is 
thought of primarily as a sejKU'ate material form, iu- 
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habited bj thoughts and feelings conceived by anal- 
ogy to be equally separate, then the only way of get- 
ting a society is by adding on a new principle of 
socialism, social faculty, altruism, or the like. Hut if 
you start with the idea that the social {>orson is ]>ri 
marily a fact in the mind, and observe him there, 
you find at once that he has no existence apart fr«»ii 
a mental whole of which all {Personal ideas ore nuun- 
bers, and which is a particular aspect of siwiety. 
Every one of these ide<ts, as we ha\e seen, is the out- 
come of our ex[>erieuce of all the poi'sous wo have 
known, and is only a sjsjciol aspect of our general 
idea of mankind. 

To many jtuople it would seem mystioiJ to say that 
persons, as wo know them, are not separable and 
mutually exclusive, like physical Ik (dies, so that what 
is part of oint cannot Ix' part (»f another, but that 
they inteiqrenetrato one another, the same element 
pertaining to different persons at diffeouit tinu^s, or 
even at the same time ; yet this is a verifiable anil 
not very abstruse fact.* Thu sentiments which 
make np the largest and most vivid part of our idea 
of any person are not, as a rule, peculiarly and ex- 

*Ttus idv* that •octal periona are not matually ezcliiaire Imt 
compoted largeJjr of cominon elememi ia ini)>ltei) in Vrofcaaor Will- 
iam Jamea’a doctnne of the Surial Self and an forth at more lenicUi 
in I*rofeaaor Jamea Mark Haldvin'i Social and P^thical Intcrpn-ta 
tiona of Mental Detelnjimcnt lake other atndenta of aocial pa.'i. 
cbologj I hare receired much ioatruction and eicn more helpful 
proTOcation from the latter brilliant and orif^lnal nork To tTo- 
feaaor Jamea m^ obligation ia perbapa greater atill. 
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olosively his, bat each one may be entertained in 
conjunction with other persons also. It is, so to 
speak, at tho point of intersection of many persoiud 
ideas, and may V>e reached through any one of them. 
Nut only Philip Sidney but many other people call 
ii[) tho sentiment of honor, and likewise with kind- 
ness, magnanimity, and so on. Perhaps these sen- 
timents are never precisely the same in any two 
cases, hut they are nearly enough alike to act in 
almut tho same manner upon our motives, which is 
the main thing from a ]>Rictical point of view. Any 
kindly face will aroust' friendly feeling, any suffering 
child awaken pity, any bravo man inspire respect. 
A stjiise of justice, of sonu'thing being dne to a man 
as such, is poU'iitiully a part of the idea of every man 
] know. All such feelings are a cumulative product 
of social expt'rieiice ami do not belong exclusively to 
any one ]M>rsonal syinlKtl. A sentiment, if we con- 
sider it as something in itself, is vaguely, iudettwini- 
nately personal ; it may come to life, with only slight 
variations, in connection with any one of many sym- 
bols ; whether it is rofcrro<l to one or to another, or to 
two or more at once, is determined by tho way one’s 
thoughts arrange themselves, by the connection in 
which the sentiment is su^estod. 

As roganls one’s self in relation to other people, 1 
shall have mure to say in a later chapter ; but 1 may 
say hero that there is no view of the self, that will 
bear examination, which makes it altogether distinct, 
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is onr minds, from other persons. If it includes the 
irholo mind, then, of course, it includes all the per- 
sons we think of, all the society which lives in our 
thoughts. If we confine it to a certain part of our 
thought with which we connect a distinctive emotion 
or sentiment called e«'lf-feoling, as T prefer to do, it 
still includes the persons w'ith whom wo feel most 
identified. Sf'lf ami other do not exitit tis mutuaUij 
exelmive ttociai facts, and phraseology which implies 
that they do, like the antithesis egoism versus altru- 
ism, is open to the objection of vagueness, if not of 
falsity.* It seems to me that the class] fieatiou of 
impulses as altruistic and egoistic, with or without a 

* I diatin)n>i«h, of couroc, K>t'ri>en whirli i* an Knffliiih 

word of long atanding, and <‘goiitni, which waa, 1 hclicTc, nomcwhat 
recently introduced b) niuraliati to designate, m antithcfis to altru- 
iatn, certain theories or facts of ethics. 1 do not object to these 
words as names of theories, hut as purporting to be names of fai'ts 
of conduct 1 do, and liare in mind more particuiarlr their use by 
HerlKTt Spencer in biH rrinciples of I’sychology and other works 
As used by Spencer tliey seem to me talul from a pli\ eiological 
standpoint only, and fallacious when employed to describe mental, 
social, or moral facts. The trouble is, as w ith hin n hole system, 
that the physiological as(H>ct of life is expounded and assiimi-il, ap- 
parently, to be the only aspect that science can consider. Haring 
▼vntnred to find fault with S|M-nccr. 1 may he allowed to add tliat f 
hare perhapt learned as much from him as from any otlier writer. 
If only Ilia lystem did not ap|>rar at first quite so cumplete and final 
one might mure easily remain loyal to it in spite of its deflciencies. 
Bnt when these latter liegin to appear its rery complcteoeas makes 
it seem a sort of a jirison-wall which one must break down to get 
out 

I shall try to show the nature of egotism and selfishness in Chap- 
ter VI. 
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third class called, ])orliai)8, ogo-altruistic, is empty ; 
and I do not see how any other conclusion can result 
from a concrete* study of the matter. There is no 
class of altruistic impulses specifically difi'erent from 
other iinpulscB : all our higher, socially developed 
sentimouts are indeterminately personal, and may be 
aHS(x*intud with self -feeling, or u ith whatever personal 
symbol may happen to arousti them. Those feelings 
which are merely sensual and have not been refined 
into sentiments by communication and imagination 
arc not so much egoistic ns merely animal : they do 
not pcirtaiu to social jiorsons, either first or second, 
hut Isdong in a lower stratum of thought. Sensuality 
is not to be confused with the social sc'lf. As I shall 
try to show later wc do not think ‘‘I” except with 
reference to a comjilemeutary thought of other per- 
sons; it is an i<lua developed by association and 
communieatiou. 

Thu egoism-altruisra way of speaking falsifies the 
facts at the most vital point possible by assuming 
that our impulse's n'lating to persons are separable 
into two classes, the 1 impulses and the You impulses, 
in much the same way that physical persons are sep- 
arable ; wheruos a primary hict throughout the range 
of Bontimeut is a fusion of ]>on(ou8, so that the im- 
pulse l>elongH not to one or the other, but precisely 
to the cumitKiii ground that both occujiy, to their in- 
tercourse or mingling. Thus the s<«ntiment of grati- 
tude does nut jmrtiiiu to mo as against yon, nor to 
you as against m«, but spriugs right from our union, 
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and so with all personal sentiment. Bpcciol terms 
like egoism and altruism ore presumably iiitnxhiced 
into moral discussions for the more accurate naming 
of facts. But I cannot discover the facts for which 
these are supposed to bo names. The more 1 con- 
sider the matter the more they ap]tear to bo mere 
fictions of analogical thought. If you have no defi- 
nite idea of personality or self lieyoud the physical 
idea you are naturally led to regard the higher ]>hases 
of thought, which hare no evident ndatiem to the 
body, as in some way external to tlie first p»*rson or 
self. Thus instead of psychology, sociology, or ethics 
we have a mere shadow of physiology. 

Pity is typical of the impulses ordinarily called al- 
tniistic ; but if one thinks of the question closely it 
is hard to see how this adjeotive is especially ap|»li- 
cable to it. Pity is not aroussd exchisively by imag<>B 
or aymliola of other persons, at against those of one’s 
self. If I think of my own bod}- in a pitiable condi- 
tion 1 am {)erhaps as likely to feel pity as if I think 
of someone else in snch a condition.* At any raU>, 
self-pity is much too common to Int ignored. Kven if 
the sentiment w<‘ro aroused only b}* sj'mbols of other 
fiersons it would not necessarily non-<^oistie. ** A 
father pitieth his children,” but any searching analy- 
sis will show that ho iucor]K)rates the children into 

* Some nuiy quertioii whether we ran pit^ ovraehrs in tliia way. 
But it aeema to me that ae atuid aelf-pity only l>,t not Ti\i(lly im- 
ouraelvea in a pitfoim pUsht; and that if «e do au jniagino 
onraelvea the aentimcnt follow* quite naturally. 
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Ills own imaginativo self. And, finally, pity is not 
uecesHarily moral or good, but is often mere “ self- 
indulgence," as when it is practised at the expense of 
justice and true sympathy. A “ wounding pity,” to 
use a phrase of Mr. Stevenson’s, is one of the com- 
monest forms of objectionable sentiment. In short, 
pity is a sentinieut like any other, having in itself no 
determinate personality, as fii’st or second, and no 
determinate luuriil chanictiT : pitrsonal reference 
and moral rank dejtend u])ou the conditions imder 
which it is sugg<<stod. The reason that it strikes us 
tis api>ropriate to call pit}' “altruistic ’’ apparently is 
that it often leads diiwtly and obviously to helpful 
practical activity, as toward the poor or the sick. 
Hut “altniistic" is u.s«*d lo imjdy something more 
iiitui kindly or IsMiovtdent, some radical psychological 
or moral distinction between this B«'utimeut or class 
of sentiuK'uts and others called egoistic, and this dis- 
tinction ap])enrs not to exist. All social sentiments 
are altruistic in the sense that they involve reference 
to another person ; few are so in the sense that they 
<»xclude the self. The idea of a division on this lino 
nitiiears to flow from a vague pn'sumption that per- 
sonal ideas must have a separateness answering to 
that of material Ixslies. 

1 do not mean to deny or depreciate the fact of 
|>ersonal opposition ; it is real and roost important, 
though it dof^is not rest n[>on any such essential and, 
as it wert>, mat«*rial sejuirateness as the common way 
of thinking implies. At a given moment personal 
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symbols may staixl for different and opposing ten- 
dencies ; thus the missionary may be urging mo to 
contribute to his canse, and, if he is skilful, the im- 
pulses he awakens will more me in that direction ; 
but if I think of my wife and children and the sum- 
mer outing I hod planned to give them from my 
savings, an ojtjrasito impulse a]>i)ears. And in all 
such cases the very fact of opj)osition and the atten- 
tion thereby drawn to the conflicting impulses gives 
eiu]>hasis to them, so that common elements are 
overlooked and the jMrsous in the imagination seem 
separate and exclusive. 

In such eases, however, the harmonizing or moral- 
izing of the situation consists precisely in evoking or 
apijeoling to the common element in the apparently 
conflicting ])crsoualitic8, that is to some seutiiueut of 
justice or right. Thus I may say to myself, " I can 
afford a dollar, but ought not, out of consideration 
for my family, to give more,” and may Im able to 
imagine all parth's accepting this view of the case. 

Opposition between one’s self and someone else is 
also a very real thing ; but this o])poBition, instead 
of coming from a separateness like that of material 
iKKlies, is, on the contrary, dependent upon a measure 
of community bc'twcen one's self and the disturbing 
other, so that the hostility between one's self and a 
social person may always be descrilved as hostile 
sympatliy. And the sentiments connected with op- 
l»osition, like resentment, pertain neither to myself, 
considered separately, nor to the symbol of the other 
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person, bat to ideas including both. I shall discnss 
these matters at more length in subsequent chapters ; 
the main thing here is to note that personal oppo- 
sition does not involve mechanical separateness, but 
arisos from the omphnHis of inconsistent elements in 
ideas having much in common. 

The relations to one another and to the mind of the 
various persona one thinks of might be rudely pict- 
ured in some such way os this. Suppose we conceive 
the mind as a vast wall covered with electric-light 
bulbs, each of which represents a possible thought or 
imimlse whose presence in our consciousness may be 
indicated by the lighting up of the bulb. Now each 
of the persons we know is represented in such a 
scheme, not by a particular area of the wall set apart 
for him, but by a system of bidden connections among 
the bulbs which causes certain combinations of them 
to bo lit up when his characteristic symbol is sug- 
gesb^d. If Homothing ])resscs the button correspond- 
ing to luy friend A, a peculiarly shaped figure ap- 
pears upon the wall ; when that is released and B’s 
button is pressed another figure appears, including 
jHwhaps many of the some lights, yet unique as a 
whole though not in its {mrts ; and so on with as 
many imoplo as you please. It should also be con- 
sidered that we usually think of a i>ersou in relation 
to some particular social situation, and that those 
piuuses of him that bear on this situation are the only 
ones vividly conceived. To recall soineono is com- 
monly to imagine how this or that idea would strike 
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him, what he would say or do in our place, and so 
on. Accordingly, only some part, some appropriate 
and characteristic jiart, of the whole figure that might 
bo lighted up in connection with a man’s symbol, is 
actually illuminated. 

To introduce the self into this illustration wo might 
say that the lights near the centre of the wall were of 
a particular color — say red — which faded, not too 
abruptly, into white tonard the edges. This red 
woirld represent self-feeling, and other persons would 
be more or less colored by it accordingly as they 
were or were not intimately identified with our cher- 
ished activities. In a mother's mind, for instance, 
her child would lie altogether in the inmost and 
reddest area. Thus the same sentiment may belong 
to the self and to several other persons at the same 
time. If a man and his family are sufieriug from his 
being thrown out of work his apprehension and re- 
sentment will be port of Ids idea of each member of 
his family, os well os ]iurt of his self-idea and of the 
idea of f)eoplu whom ho thinks to blame. 

I trust it will be plain that there is nothing fan- 
tastic, unreal, or impractical about this way of con- 
ceiving people, that is by observing them as facts of 
tlio imagination. On the contrary, the fantastic, 
luircnl, and practically pcmicions way is the ordinary 
and traditional one of B{>eculating upon them as 
shadowy bodies, without any real observation of 
them as mental facts. It is the man as imagined 
that w’e love or hate, imitate, or avoid, that helps m 
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liarms us, that moulds our wills and our careers. 
Wliat is it that mokes a person real to us ; is it 
material contact or contact in the imagination ? 
Bnppose, fur instance, that on suddenly. turning a 
corner 1 collide w'ith one coming from the opposite 
direction : I receive a slight brnise, have the breath 
knocked out of mu, exchange cuuvcutiunal apologies, 
and immediately forget the incident. It takes no 
intimate hold upon me, means nothing except a slight 
and temporary disturbance in the animal processes. 
Now suppose, on the other hand, that I take up 
Froudo’s “ Oajsar," and presently find myself, under 
the guidauct' of that skilful writer, imiiginiug a hero 
whose botly long ago turned to clay. lie is alive in 
my thought ; there is perhaps some notion of his 
visible ])reHeuce, and along with this the awakening 
of Rontiments of audacity, magnanimity and the like, 
that glow with iutouso lif<‘, consume my energy, make 
mo resolve to l>o like Cmsar in some respect, and 
cause mo to see right and wrong and other great 
questions os 1 conceive he would have seen them. 
Very possibly ho keejis me awake tiftcr I go to bed — 
every boy luis lain awake thinking of book people. 
5[y whole after life will 1h* considerably affected by 
this exporienec, and yet this is a contact that takes 
place only in the imagination. Even os regards the 
physical organism it is immeasurably more inqmrtant, 
as a rule, than the material collision. A blow' in the 
face, if at'cideutal and so not disturbing to the im- 
agination, affects the nerves, the heart, and the diges- 
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tion yery little, but an injurious word or look may 
cause sleepless nights, dyspepsia, or palpitation. It 
is, then, the personal idea, the man in the imagina- 
tion, the real man of power and fruits, that wo need 
primarily to consider, and ho appears to bo some- 
what different from the rather conveiitiuunl and ma- 
terial mail of traditionary social philosophy. 

According to this view of the matter society is 
simply the collective aspect of personal thought. 
Each man’s imagination, regarded as a mass of jx-r 
sonal inipi'ossious worked up into a living, growing 
whole, is a special jdiase of society ; and Mind or 
Imagination os a whole, that is human thought con- 
sidered in the largest way as having a growth ami 
organization extending throughout the ages, is the 
locus of society in the widest ixissible sense. 

It may be objected that society in this sense has 
no definite limits, but seems to include the whole 
range of experience. That is to say, the mind is all 
one growtli, and we cannot draw any di.stinct line 
between personal thought and oth(>r thought. Then< 
is probably no such thing as an idea that is wholly 
independent of minds other than that in which it 
exists ; through heredity, if not through communica- 
tion, all is connected with the general life, and so in 
some sense social. What are spoken of above as 
personal ideas are merely those in which the connec- 
tion with other persons is most direct and ajiparent. 
This objection, liowever, applies to any way of defin- 
ing society, and those who toko the material stand- 
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point are obliged to consider whether Louses, factories, 
domestic auimals, tillml land, and so on are not really 
parts of tho social order. The truth, of course, is 
that all life hangs together in such a manner tliat 
any attempt to delimit a part of it is artificial. 
Society is rather a phase of life than a thing by 
itself ; it is life regarded from tho ]>uiut of view of 
ponsoual intercourse. And iwi'sonal intercourse may 
be considured either in its primary aspects, such as 
are treated iu this book, or in secouJary aspects, 
such as groups, institutions, or jM'ot't'sses Sociology, 
1 suppose, is the science of these things. 
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CHAPTER TV 


SYMPATHY OR COMMUNION AS AN ASPECT 
OF SOCIETY 

Tue Mkanimo of SrMi'ATiir ah iifkf, I'm.d -Ith Ri.i atios to 
T iiiii (iiiT, Sfvtimi.nt, ANii Six lAi Ktit.iiu M I. - Tin I{am.i: 

OF SvVrATIIT IH A Ml.AAFKF «H I'l lINoKAI.tTI , t.ff., OF I'oHMt, 
OF MonAi. Kank, ani> of Sasiii- \ Man's Simfadiifs 1{i.- 
FLIfT THF. STATfc Of Till. Ko( I II OllllKK — S)>l.( I AM7 \1 ION AM> 

Biikaotii — S vMFATin I{».flfftn Six iai. I’uoi i sh in iiit, 
Mikoi-inf. or Liki-nksh with Uiiti.Ki m i. \iso iv iiur ir 
IS A PHOFFSS of SfI-FITION (tl IIIKI) M KHUM. Till. Ml IN 
IN« OF LoA'1. in SoFIAL IhHlTSNION— IjOM, IN IClIllloN III 
Sku — Tub STFiir of Sikpatiii Ui.vt.Ai.R Tin. Vital I .mii 
OF ill'SIAN LiFK. 

The jjoraoual idea iu its more jicuetnitiiig iiiti'rpre- 
tatioDS involves sjinputby, iu the s«‘use of primary 
communication or an euU.'rinf' into and sharing tho 
mind of someone else. When I converse with a man, 
through words, looks, or other symbols, I have more 
or less intelligence or rnmmnn'nm with him, wo get 
on common ground (uid have similar ideas and senti- 
ments. If one uses symimthy iu this eouuectioii - and 
it is perhaps the most available won! — one has to 
bear in mind that it denotes the sharing of any men- 
tal state that can be communicated, and has not tho 
sjKiciiil implication of pity or other " tender emo- 
tion” that it very coiumouly carries in ordinary 
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speech.* This emotionRlly colorless usage is, how- 
ever, perfectly legitimate, and is, I think, more com- 
mon in classical English literature than any other. 
Thus Slmkospearo, who uses sympathy five times, if 
we may trust the “ Bhakcspeare Phrase Book," never 
means by it the particular emotion of compassion, 

* Sympiithy in the nonip of cuinpa««ion is a spcTific emotion or 
aentiment, and has notliini; necessarily in ronimon with syinjuitliy 
in the sense of communion It misht ht‘ thuiiKht, perhaps, that 
compassion was one form of the sharing of feehni; ; hut this a|>- 
peara not t<i be the ras<‘ Th<‘ ahann); of painful fecliii); iiia\ pre- 
eede and cause compassion, hut is not the same with it Whim I 
feci sorry fur a man in disjniu'e, it is, no doubt, in most cases, 
h<-cause I have imaipnatnely partaken of his humiliation ; but niy 
conipaaaion for him is not the thiu); that is shared, but is soiiietbinK 
additional, a comment on the sluireil feeliiiK I may Iniaudne bow 
a aufferins man feels - sympathize with liiin in tliat sense— and be 
moved not to pity but tu disfpist, eoiitem]it, or {ii'rbaps arlmirntion. 
Our feelint; makes all siirts of eunimenta on the Imafnned feeling 
of others Moreover it is not essential that then- should In* any 
real understandintf in order that compassion niay hi' felt One may 
com[iaasionate a worm squinninp on a hook, or a fish, or even a 
tn-e. As between iiersons pity, while often a helpful and healinf; 
emotion, leadinn to kindly arts, is sometimes indirative of the uh- 
senee of true sympathy. Vfe all wish to be nnderstood, at least in 
what we regard as our b«*tter aspects, hut few of us wish to be 
pitied except in momenta of weakness and discunragenient. To 
accept pitr is to confess that one falls below the healthy standard of 
vigor and self-help White a n-al understanding of our deeper 
thought is rare and precious, pity is usually cheap, manv [H'ople 
finding an easy pleasure in indulging it, os one may in the indiil- 
genee of grief, resentment, or almost any emotion. It is often felt 
by the person who is its object as a sort of an insult, a hack-haiubsl 
thrust at self-respect, the unkindest cut of all. For instance, as 
between richer and poon>r classes in a fn-e country n mutually 
respecting antagonism is much iH'sIthier than pity on tlie one hand 
and de|H*ndence on the other, and is, perhaps, the next best thing 
to fraternal feeling. 
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but either the aharing of a mental state, as when ho 
speaks of ‘‘ sympathy iu choice,” or mere resemblance, 
as when logo mentions the lack of “sympathy in 
years, manners and beauties ” between Othello and 
Desdemoua. This latter sense is also one which 
must be excluded in onr use of the word, since w'hat 
is here meant is an active process of mental assimi- 
lation, not mere likeness. 

In this chapter sympathy, in the sense of commu- 
nion or personal insight, will be considered chiefly 
with a view to showing something of its nature us a 
phase or member of the goueral life of mankind. 

The content of it, the matter communicated, is 
chiefly thought and soutimeut, in distiuetiou from 
mere sensation or crude emotion. I do not V(‘ntnre to 
say that those latter cannot be shared, but certainly 
they play a relatively small part in the communicative 
life. Thim although to get one’s finger pinched is a 
common experience, it is impossible, to me at least, 
to recall the sensation when another person has his 
finger pinched. So when we say that we feel sy*m- 
pathy for a person who has a headache, we mean that 
we pity him, not that we shore the headache. There 
is little true communication of physical pain, or any- 
thing of that simple sort. The reason appears to Im 
that as ideas of this kind are due to mere physical 
contacts, or other simple stimuli, in the first instance, 
they are and remain detached and isolated in the 
mind, so that they are unlikely to be recalled except 
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some sensation of tbe sort originally associated 
witli tliem. If they become objootH of thought and 
conversation, as is likely to bo the case when they are 
agreeable, they ore by that very process refined into 
seutinieuts. Thus when the pleasures of the table are 
discussed the thing communicated is hardly the sen- 
sation of tfiste but something much subtler, although 
partly leased upon that. Thought and sentiment are 
from tho first parts or ns))ects of highly complex and 
lumgiiintire {torsoual ideas, and of coarse may be 
reached by anything which recalls any part of those 
ideas. They ore aroused by personal intercourse be- 
cause ill their orip^u they are connected with personal 
symbols. Tho sharing of a sentiment ordinarily 
comes to pass by our perceiving one of these symlxils 
or traits of expression which has belonged with tho 
sontimfmt in the past and now brings it back. And 
likewise with tliought : it is commiuiicated by words, 
and those are freighted with the net rosolt of centu- 
ries of intercourse. Both spring from the general life 
of society and cannot be separated from that life, 
nor it from them. 

^ It is not to be inferred that we mast go through 
the same visible and tangible ex}ieriences as other 
people liefore wo can sympathize with them. On the 
contrarj’, there is only an indirect and nncertaiu con- 
nection between one’s sympathies and the obvious 
events — such as tlie death of friends, success or fail- 
ure in business, travels, and the like — that one has 
gone through. Social exiierience is a matter of im- 
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aginatiTe, not of material, contacts ; and there are ao 
many aids to the imagination that little can be 
judgeil as to one’s experience by the merely external 
coarse of his life. An imaginative student of a few 
people and of books often has many times the range 
of comprehension that the most varied career can 
give to a duller mind ; and a man of genius, like 
Shakespeare, may cover almost the whole range of 
human sentiment in his time, not by miracle, but by 
a marvellous vigor and refinement of imagination. 
The idea that seeing life means going from place to 
place and doing a great variety of ob\ious things is 
an illusion natural to dull minds.^ 

One’s range of sympathy is a roeaKuro of his p(>r- 
sonality, indicating liow much or how little of a man 
he is. It is in no way a special faculty, but a func- 
tion of the whole mind to which every special fn<>ulty 
contributes, so that what a [wrson is and what he 
can understand or enter into through the life of 
others, are very much the same thing. We ofU'ii 
hear people descrilied as sympathetic who have litth' 
mental power, but are of a sensitive, impressioiiable, 
quickly responsive type of mind. The sympathy of 
such a mind always has some deft‘ct corrusfwuding 
to its lock of character and of constructive force. 
A strong, deep understanding of other people im- 
plies mental energy and stability ; it is a work of 
persistent, cumulative imagination which may be as- 
sociated with a comparative slowness of direct sen- 
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sibilitj. On tho oth^r hand, we often see the 
union of a quick seneitivencHR to immediate im> 
preseions with an inability to comprehend what 
has to be reached by reason or constructive imagina- 
tion. 

Sympathy is a ro(pii8it« to social i>ower. Only in 
so far as a man understands other people and thus 
('nters into tho life around him has he any effective 
existence ; the less he has of this tho more he is a 
mere animal, not truly in contact with human life. 
.\nd if he is not in contact with it he can of course 
have no pow<«r over it. This is a ])rinciple of famil- 
iar applicvition, and yet one that is often overlook($d, 
practical men having, iH'rhnps, a Imtter grasp of it 
than theorists. It is well understood by men of the 
world that effectiveness depends at least as much 
ujani address, fiaroir /mr>\ tact, and tho like, invoh- 
ing sympathetic insight into tho minds of other peo- 
ple, as upon any more particular faculties. There is 
nothing more practical than social imagination ; to 
hu*k it is to lack everything. All chisses of persons 
need it — tho mechanic, tho farmer, and the tradesman, 
as well as tho lawyer, tho clergyman, the railway pres- 
ident, tho politician, the philnnthro{>ist, and the poet. 
Kverv' year thousands of young men are j)referrod to 
other thousands and given positions of more n'sjronsi- 
bility largely l>(>cjin.se they are seen to have a power of 
personal insiglit whieh promises (>ificieucy and grou th. 
Without “calibre,” which moans chiefly a good im- 
agination, there is no getting on mneh in the world. 
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The strong men of our society, however much we 
may disapprove of the particular direction in which 
their sympathy is sometimes developed, or the ends 
their power is made to serve, are very human men, 
not at all the abnormal creatures they are sometimes 
asserted to be. I have mot a fair number of such 
men, and they have generally apjteared, each in his 
own way, to bo persons of a certain sco^h) and 
breadth that marked them off from the majority. 

A person of definite character and piiqtoHo, who 
comprehends our way of thought, is sure to exert power 
over us. He cannot altogether be resisted ; because, 
if he understands us, ho ran make us understand him, 
through the word, the look, or other symbol, which 
both of us connect with tho common sentiment or 
ides ; and thus by communicating an impulw be can 
move the will. Hympathetio inilaenoo enters into 
our system of thought as a matter of course, and af- 
fects our conduct as surely as water affects the 
growth of a plant. The kindred spirit can turn on 
a system of lights, to recur to the image of the lost 
chapter, and so transform tho mental illumination. 
This is the nature of all authority and leadership, 
as I shall try to explain more fully in anotlter 
chapter. 

Again, sympathy, in the brood sense in which it is 
here used, underlies also the moral rank of a man and 
goes to fix our estimate of his justice and goodness. 
Hie just, the good, or tho right under any name, is of 
course not a thing by itself, but is a finer product 
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wrought up out of the varioue impulses that life af- 
fords, aud colored hy them. Heuce no one can think 
and act in a way that strikes us as right unless ho feels, 
in groat part, the same impulses that we do. If he 
shores the feelings that seem to ns to have the best 
chums, it naturally follows, if he is a person of stable 
character, that he does them jtistice in thought and ac- 
tion. To bo upright, public-spirited, patriotic, charita- 
ble, generous, and just implies that a man has a broad 
])ersouality which feels the nrgoncy of sympathetic or 
imaginative motives that in narrower minds are weak 
or lacking. He has achieved the higher sentiments, 
the wider range of personal thought. Aud so far ns 
wo St ‘0 in his conduct that he feels such motives and 
that they enter into his decisions, we are likely to call 
him good. Whut is it to do good, in the ordinary 
sense ? Is it not to help jtooplo to enjoy and to work, 
to fulfil the healthy and happy tendencies of human 
nature ; to give play to children, education to youth, 
a career to men. a household to women, and ]>cace to 
old age ? Aud it is synipntliy that mokes a man wish 
and mMjd to do these things. One who is targe 
enough to live the life of the race will feel the im- 
])nlscs of each class as his own, and do what he can 
to gnitify them os natui-ally ns he eats his dinner. 
The idea that guiKluess is something ajwt from or- 
dinary human nature is pernicious ; it is only on 
ampler exprt'ssiou of that nature. 

On the other hiuid, all ItndiiesH, injustice, or wrong 
is, in one of its aspects, a lack of sympathy. If a 
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mao’s actiou is injurious toiutei-osts which other men 
valuu, and so iuipresses them as wrong, it must bo 
because, at the moment of action, he does not feel 
those interests as they do. Accordingly the wrong- 
doer is either a person whoso sympathies tio not em- 
brace the claims he wrongs, or one who lacks sufficient 
stability of character to express his sympathies in 
action. A liar, for instance, is either one who duos 
not feel strongly the dishonor, injustice, and ciiiifusion 
of b'iug, or oue who, feeling them at times, does not 
retaiu the feeling in decisive moments. And so a 
brutal jierson may be such either in a dull or (‘hronic 
way, which does not know the gentler sentiiueiits at 
any time, or in a sudden and passionate way which 
perhaps altoruates w’ith kinduoas. 

Much the same may lio said regarding mental 
health in general ; its presence or ub.^cnei> may al- 
ways bo exjiressed in terms of sympathy. The test 
of souity which everyone instinctively ap]>lies is tliai 
of a cei'tuin tact or feeling of tho social siluatiun, 
which we exfxict of all right minded people and wiiich 
flows from 8ym])athctic eoutiu't with other minds. 
One w’hoso words aud lieariug give the iinprossiou 
that he stands apart and lacks intuition of what 
others are thinking is judged us more or less alweut- 
miuded, queer, dull, or even insane or imbecile, ac- 
cording to tlie character and |>urinaneucu of the pho- 
uomenou. The essence of insanity, from the social 
point of view (and, it would seem, the only flnal test 
of it) is a confirmed luck of touch with other minds 
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in matters upon which men in general are agreed ; 
and imbecility might be defined as a general iailuro 
to compass the more complex sympathies. 

A man’s sympathies as a whole reflect the social 
order in which he lives, or rather they are a particu- 
lar phase of it. Every group of which he is really a 
member, in which he has any vital share, must live 
in his sympathy ; so that his mind is a microcosm of 
so much of society os ho truly belongs to. Every 
social phenomenon, we need to remember, is simply 
a collective view of what wo find distributivoly in 
particular ]jer8ons — public opinion b a phase of the 
judgiueuts of individuub; traditions and institotions 
live in the thought of particular men, social standards 
of right do not exist apart from private consciences, 
and BO on. Accordingly, so far as a man has any 
vital part in the life of a time or a country that life 
is imaged in those personal ideas or sympathies 
which are the impress of his intercourse. 

So, whatever is peculiar to our own time, implies 
a corres|K)nding peculiarity in the sympathetic life 
of each one of us. Thus the age, at least in the 
more iiitelli^tually acti\e parts i>f life, b strenuous, 
characterized by the multiplication of points of per- 
sonal contact through enlarged and accelerated com- 
munication. The mental as{>oct of this is a more 
rapid and multitudinous flow of personal images, 
seutiments, and iinpubes. Accordingly there pre- 
vails among us an animation of thought that tends to 
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lift men above sensuality ; and there is also possible 
a choice of relations that opens to each mind a more 
varied and congenial development than the past af- 
forded. On the other hand, these advantages arc not 
without their cost; the intensity of life often be- 
comes a strain, bringing to many persons an over- 
excitation which weakens or breaks down character ; 
as we see in the increase of suicide and insanity, 
and in many similar phenomena. An effect very 
generally produced upon all except the strongest 
nnnds appears to bo a sort of superficiality of imag- 
ination, a dissipation and attenuation of impulses, 
which watches the stream of i>ersouul imagery go by 
like a procession, but lacks the power to organize 
and direct it 

The clifferent degrees of urgency in personal im- 
pressions are reflected in the behavior of different 
classes of people. Everyone must have noticed that 
he finds more real openness of sympatliy in the coun- 
try than in the city — though perhaps there is more 
of a superficial readiness in the latter — and often 
more among plain, tuuid-workiug people than among 
professional and business men. The main rcJison for 
this, I take it, is that the social imagination is not so 
hard worked in the one cose as in the other. In the 
mountains of North Carolina the hospitable inhabi- 
tants will take in any stranger and invite him to 
spend the night; but thb is hardly possible upon 
Broadway ; and the case is very much the same with 
the hospitality of the mind. If one sees few people 
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and hears a new thing only once a week, ho accninn* 
lates a fund of sociability and curiosity very favorable 
to eager intercourse ; but if he is assailed all day and 
every day by calls upon feeling and thought in excess 
of his power to icspoud, he soon iiucis that he must 
put up some sort of a barrier. Sensitive people who 
live where life is insistent take on a sort of social 
shell whose function is to deal mechanically with or* 
dinary relations and preserve the interior from de> 
struction. They are likely to acipiire a conventional 
smile and conventional phrasi's for polite intercourse, 
and a cold mask for cariosity, hostility, or solicita- 
tion. In fact, a vigoicu-s power of resistance to the 
numerous influenoos that in no way make for the 
substantial development of his character, but rather 
tend to distract and demoralize him, is a primary 
need of one who lives in the more active portions of 
present society, and the loss of this power by strain 
is in countless instances the beginning of mental and 
moral dcclino. There are times of abounding energy 
when we exclaim with Schiller, 

" 8eid willkomuien, MiHiuiicn, 

Knss der gnnzcu Welt I ” 

but it is hardly possible or desirable to maintain this 
attitude continuously. Universal sympathy is im- 
practicable ; what wo need is l>etter c«)ntrol and selec- 
tion, avoiding both the narrowmess of our class and 
the dissipation of promiscuous iinpi-essious. It is 
well for a man to o{)Ou out and take in ns much of 
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life as he can organize into a cousistout whole, but to 
go beyond that is not desirable. In a time of insist- 
ent suggestion, like the present, it is fully as impor- 
tant to many of us to know when and how to restrict 
the impulses of sympathy as it is to avoid narrowness. 
And this is in no way inconsistent, T think, with tlxat 
modem democracy of sentiment — also connected with 
the enlargement of oumiiiuuicatiou — which depre- 
cates the limitation of sympathy by wealth or posi- 
tion. Sympathy must be selective, bnt the less it 
is controlled by conventional and external circum- 
stances, such as wealth, and the more it penetrates 
to the essentials of character, the better. It is this 
liberation from convention, locality, and chance, I 
think, that the spirit of the time culls for. 

Again, the life of this ago is more diversified than 
life ever was before, and this appears in the mind of 
the {Kiratju who shares it os a greater variety of inter- 
ests and afiiliatious. A man may bo regarded as the 
point of intersection of uii indefinite number of ciicles 
representing social groups, having as many arcs pass- 
ing through him as there am groups. This diversity 
is connected with the gi'owth of communication, and is 
another phase of the general enlargement and varie- 
gation of life. Because of the greater variety of 
imaginative contacts it is impossible for a normally 
open-minded individual not to lead u broader life, in 
some respects at least, than ho would have led in 
the past. Why is it, for instance, that such ideas as 
brotherhood and the sentiment of equal right are now 
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BO generally extended to all classes of men ? Primar- 
ily, I think, because all classes have become imagi- 
nable, by aequiriiig imwer and means of expression. 
He whom I imagine without antipathy becomes my 
brother. If wo feel that we must give aid to another, 
it is because that other lives and Ktri\e8 in our imagi- 
nations, and so is a part of ourNclvcs. The shallow 
separation of self and other in common speech ob- 
m'uros the extreme simplicity and naturalness of such 
feelings. If I come to imagine a i>erson suffering 
wrong it is not “ altruism ” that makes me wish to 
right that wrong, but simjdc human impulse. Ho is 
my life, as really and immediately as au} thing else. 
His symbol arouses a sentiment which is no more his 
than mine. 

Thus we lead a wider life ; and yet it is also true 
that there is demanded of us a more distinct special- 
ization than has been required in the past. The com- 
plexity of society takes the form of organization, that 
is of a growing unity and breadtli sustained by the co- 
optwation of differentiated parts, and the man of the 
ago must reflect both the unity and the diflercutiation ; 
he must be more distinctly a spt'cialist and at the 
same time more a man of the world. 

It seems to many a jmzzling question whether, on 
the whole, the br(>adth or the specializutiou is more 
potent in the action of modem life ujkui the individ- 
ual ; and by insisting on one aspect or the other it is 
easy to frame an argument to show either that per- 
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suual life is bocumiug richer, or that man is getting 
to be a mere cog in a machine.* I think, however, 
that these two tendencies are not really opposite bat 
complementary ; that it is not a case of breadth vrrsua 
specialization, but, in the long run at least, of breadth 
plus specialization to produce a richer and more 
various humanity. There are many evils connected 
with the sudden growth in our day of new social 
structures, and the subjection of a port of the people 
to a narrow and deadening routine is one of them, but 
1 think that a healthy specialization has no tendency 
to bring this about. On the contrary, it is part of a 
liberating development. Tlie narrow specialist is a 
bad specialist ; and wo shall learn that it is a mistake 
to produce him. 

In an organized life isolation cannot succeed, and 
a right specialization does not isolate. There is no 
such separation between special and general kuowl* 
edge or efficiency as is sometimes KU]>posed. Tn 
what does the larger knowledge of ))articular8 consist 
if not in perceiving their rehition to wholes ? Has a 
student less general knowledge Iwcause he is familiar 
with a specialty, or is it not rather true that in so far 
as he knows one thing well it is a window through 
which he sees things in general ? 

*Macli of what i« ordinarily raid in this connection indicate! a 
confusion of the two ideas of specialization and isolation. These 
are not only different but, in wliat tiiey imply, quiU* opposite and 
inconsistent. Speciality implies a whole to which the special part 
has a peculiar relation, while isolatiou implies tliat there is no 
whole. 
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There is no way to penetrate the surface of life but 
by attacking it earnestly at a particular point. If one 
takes his stand in a field of corn when the young 
plants have begun to sprout, all the plants in the field 
w'ill apixiar to be arranged in a system of rows nuli- 
ating from his feet ; and no matter where he stands 
the system will appear to centre at that point. It is 
so with any standpoint in the field of thought and in- 
tercourse ; to possess it is to have a point of vantage 
from which the whole may, in a particular manner, be 
apprehonded. It is surely a matter of common ob- 
servation that a man who knows no one thing inti- 
mately has no views worth hearing on things in gen- 
eral. The farmer philosophizes in terms of crops, 
soils, markets, and implomunts, the mechanic gener- 
alizes his experience of wood and iron, the searuon 
reaches similar conclusions by his own special road ; 
and if the scholar keeps pace with these it must be 
by an equally virile productivity. It is a common 
opinion tliat breadth of culture is a thing by itself, to 
be imparted by a particular sort of studios, as, for 
instance, the classics, modem languages, and so on. 
And there is a certain practical truth in this, owing, 
I think, to the fact that certain studies ore taught in 
a broad or cultural way, while others are not. But 
the right theory of the matter is that speciality and 
culture are simply aspects of the same healthy mental 
growth, and that any study is cultural when taught 
in the best way. And so the humblest careers in life 
may involve culture and breadth of view, if the iu- 
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cumbeni is trained, as he should be, to feel their 
larger relations. 

A curtain sort of 'writers often assume that it is the 
tendency of our modern specialized production to 
stimt the mind of the workman by a meaningless rou* 
tine ; but fair opportunities of observation and some 
practical acquaintance with machinery and the men 
who use it lead me to think that this is not the gen- 
eral fact. On the contrary, it is precisely the broad 
or cultural traits of geuenil intelligence, self-reliance, 
and adaptability that make a man at horntt tmd ef- 
ficient in the midst of modern machinery, and it is 
because the American workman has these traits in a 
comparatively high degree that he surpasses others 
in the most highly s]muializod production. One who 
goes into our shops will find that the intelligent and 
adaptive wurkiuau is almost always preferred and 
gets higher wages; and if there are large numbers 
employed ujion deadening routine it is partly because 
there is unfortunately a part of our population whose 
education makes them unfit for anything else. The 
ty[>e of mechanic which a complex industrial system 
requires, and which it is even now, on the whole, 
evolving, is one that combines an intimate knowledge 
of }>articalar tools and processes with an intelligent 
apprehension of the system in which ho works. If he 
lacks the latter he requires constant oversight and so 
becomes a nuisance. Anyone acquainted with such 
matters knows that “gumption” in workmen is fully 
as important and much harder to find than mere 
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manual skill ; and that those who possess it are usually 
given superior positions. During the late war with 
Spain it became obvious that tho complicated machin- 
ery of a tnoderu warship is inefTuctuul witliout intel- 
ligent, self-reliant, and determined “ men behind the 
guns ” to work it ; and, of course, tho same holds true 
of other kinds of machinery. And if wo pass from 
tools to personal relations we shall hud that the 
specialized production so much dopn^cated is only 
one phase of a wider geuenil life, a life of compamtive 
freudoiu, intelligeuce, (nlucatiun, and opportunity, 
whose general eiTect is to enlarge the individual. No 
doubt there are cases in which intelligence seems to 
have piissod out of tho man into tho machine, leaving 
the former a mere “ tender ” ; but I think these are 
not representative of tho change as a whole. 

The idea of a uccesssiry antagonism between spe- 
cialization and breadth seems to mo an illusion of 
the same class as that which opposes the individual 
to the social order. First one aspect and then an- 
other is looked at in artificial isolation, and it is not 
liercuived that we are beholding but one thing, after all. 

Not only does the sympathetic life of a man re- 
flect and imply tho aht(e of society, but we may also 
discern in it some inkling of those processes, or prin- 
ciples of change, that we see at largo in the general 
movement of mankind. This is u matter rather be- 
yond tho scope of this Imok ; but a few illustrations 
will show, in a general way, what I mean. 
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The act of Byiupathy followa the gonoml law that 
nature works ouworil by mixing like and unlike, con- 
tinuity and change ; and so illustrates the same prin- 
ciple that we see in the mingling of hcrodity with 
variation, specific rosomblanco with a differentiation 
of sexes and of individuals, tradition with discussion, 
inhetited social position with competition, and so 
on. The likones-s in the communicating persons is 
necessary for comprehension, the difforonco for in- 
terest. AVe cannot fool strongly toward tlie totally 
unlike because it is unimaginable, unrealizable ; nor 
yet towanl the wholly like because it is stale — iden- 
tity must always bo dull company. The power of 
other natures over us lies in a stimulating difference 
which cau.s«>s excitement and opens communication, 
in ideas similar to our own but not identical, in 
states of mind attainable but not actual. If one has 
energy he soon wearies of any habitual ronuil of ac- 
tivities and fooliugs, and his organism, comj>etcnt to 
a larger life, suffers jiaios of excess and want at the 
same time. Tlio key to the situation is another per- 
son who can start a now circle of activities and give 
the faculties concerned with the old a chance to rest. 
As Emerson has romarke«l, we come into society to 
he played upon. " Friendship," he says again, ** re- 
quires that rare moan betwixt likeness and unlike- 
nesB, that piques each with the presence of power 
and of consent in the other party. . . . Let him 
not cease an instant to be himself. The only joy I 
have in his being mine is that the iwt mine is mine. 
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. . . There most be very two before there can 
he very one." * So Goethe, speaking of Spinoza’s at- 
traction for him, remarks that the closest unions rest 
on contrast; f and it is well known that such a con- 
trast was the basis of his union with Schiller, “ whose 
character and life," he says, “ were in complete con- 
trast to my own.” t Of course, some sorts of sym- 
pathy are especially active in their tendency, like 
the sympathy of vigorous boys with soldiers and sea- 
captains ; while others are cumi>aratively quiet, like 
those of old people renewing common memories. It 
is vivid and elastic where the tendency to gi'owth is 
strong, reaching out toward the new, the onward, the 
mysterious ; while old persons, the undervitalized 
and the relaxed or wearied prefer a mild sociability, 
a comfortable companionship in habit; but even 
with the latter there most always be a stimulus 
given, something new so^ested or something for- 
gotten recalled, not merely a resemblance of thought 
but a “ resembling difference.” 

And sympathy between man and woman, while it 
is very much complicated with the special instinct of 
sex, draws its life from this same mixture of mental 
likeness and difference. The love of the sexes is 
above all a need, a need of new life which only the 
other can unlock. 


* See hit Eissy on Friendahip. 
t Iiowca'g Life of Qocthe, toI i , p 282. 

I Goethe, Biographiaelie Einsclbeitcn, Jacobi. 
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“Ich mamt’ ihn lioben, wei! mit ihm luein Lebeii 
Zulu Leben ward, wie ich es nie gekaniiti” * 

sajB the princess in Tasso ; and this appears to ex- 
press a general principle. Each sex represents to the 
other a wide range of fresh and vital ex]>urieuco in- 
accessible alone. Thus the woman usually stands for 
a richer and more open emotional life, the man for a 
stronger mental grasp, fur control and synthesis. 
Alfred without Laura feels dull, narrow, and coarse, 
while Laura on her port feels selfish and hysterical. 

Again, sympathy is selective, and thus illustrates a 
phase of the vital process more talked about at pres- 
ent than any other. To go out into the life of other 
people takes euorgj’, as everyone may see in his own 
experience ; and since energy is limited and requires 
some special stimulus to evoke it, sympathy becomes 
active only when our imaginations are rcurhiiig out 
after something we admire or love, or in some way 
feel the need to understand and make our ow'u. A 
healthy mind, at least, does not spend much energy on 
things that do not, in some way, contribute to its de- 
velopment : idcirs and jrersous that lie wholly aside 
from the direction of its growth, or from which it has 
absorbed all they have to give, necessarily lack inter- 
est for it and so fail to awaken sympathy. An incon- 
tinent response to every suggestion offered indicntc.s 
the breaking down of that power of inhibition or rc- 

• »I had to love him, for witli him oiy life grew to hucIi life as 
I had never known.” — Act 3, ac. 2 
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fasal that is our natural defence against the reception 
of material wo cannot digest, and looks toward weak- 
ness, instability, and mental decay. So with persons 
from whom we have nothing to gain, in any sense, 
whom we do not admire, or love, or fear, or hate, and 
who do not even interest us as psychological prob- 
lems or objects of charity, we cun have no sympathy 
except of the most superficial and fleeting sort. 1 
do not overlook the fact that a largo class of people 
suffer a loss of human breadth and power by falling 
into a narrow and exclusive habit of mind ; but at the 
same time personality is nothing unless it has char- 
acter, individuality, a distinctive line of growth, and 
to have this is to have a principle of rejection as well 
as reception in sympathy. 

Social development as a whole, and every act of 
sympathy as a part of that development, is guided 
and stimulated in its selective growth by feeling. 
The outgoing of the mind into the thought of another 
is always, it would seem, an excursion in search of 
the congenial ; not necessarily of the pleasant, in the 
ordinary sense, but of that which is fitting or con- 
gruous w'ith our actual state of feeling. Thus we 
would not call Carlyle or the Book of Job pleasant 
exactly, yet we have moods in which these writers, 
however lacking in amenity, seem harmonious and 
attractive. 

In fact, our mental life, individual and collective, is 
truly a never finished work of art, in the sense that 
wo are ever striving, with such energy and materials 
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as tre possess, to make of it a harmonious and con- 
genial whole. Each man does this in his own pecu- 
liar way, and men in the aggregate do it for human 
nature at large, each individual contributing to the 
general endeavor. There is a tendency to judge 
every new influence, as the painter judges every 
fresh stroke of his brush, by its relation to the 
whole achieved or in contemplation, and to call it 
good or ill according to whether it does or does not 
make for a congruous development. We do this for 
the most part instinctively, that is, without deliberate 
reasoning ; something of the whole past, hereditary 
and social, lives in our present state of mind, and 
welcomes or rejects the suggestions of the moment. 
There is always some profound reason for the eager- 
ness that certain influences arouse in us, through 
which they tap our energy and draw us in tlieir 
direction, so that we cling to and augment them, 
growing more and more in their sense. Thus if one 
likes a book, so that he feels himself inclined to take 
it down from time to time and Unger in the compan- 
ionship of the author, he may bo sure he is getting 
something that he needs, though it may be long 
before he discovers what it is. It is quite evident 
that there must be, in every phase of mental life, an 
sesthetic impulse to preside over selection. 

In common thought and speech sympathy and love 
are closely connected ; and in fact, as most fre- 
quently need, they mean somewhat the same thing, 
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the sympathy ordiuarily ondemtood being an affoo- 
tionate sympathy, and the love a sympathetic affec- 
tion. I have already suggested that sympathy is 
not dependent upon any particular emotion, but 
may, for instance, be hostile as well as friendly; 
and it might also be shown that affection, though 
it stimulates sympathy and so usually goes with it, 
is not inseparable from it, but may exist in the ab- 
sence of the mental development which true sym- 
pathy requires. Whoever has visited an institution 
for the core of idiots and imbeciles must have been 
struck by the exuberance with which the milk of 
human kindness seems to flow from the hearts of 
those creatures. If kept quiet and otherwise properly 
cared for they are mostly as amiable as could be 
wished, fully as much so, apparently, os persons of 
normal development; while at the same time they 
offer little or no resistance to other impulses, such as 
rage and fear, that sometimes possess them. Kindli- 
ness seems to exist primarily as an animal instinct, so 
deeply routed that mental degeneracy, which works 
from the top down, does not destroy it until the mind 
sinks to the lower grades of idiocy. 

However, the excitant of love, in all its finer 
aspects, is a felt possibility of communication, a 
dawning of sympathetic renewal. We grow by influ- 
ence, and where we fuel the presence of on influence 
that is enlarging or uplifting, wo begin to love. Love 
is the normal aud usual accompaniment of the 
healthy expansion of human nature by cummuniou ; 
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aud in turn is tlie stimulus to more communion. It 
seems not to be a special emotion in quite the same 
way that anger, grief, fear, and the like are, but 
something more primaiy and general, the stream, 
perhaps, of -which these and many other sentiments 
are special channels or eddies. 

Love and sympathy, tlum, ore tw'o things which, 
though distinguishable, ore very commonly found 
together, each being au instigator of the other ; what 
we love we sympathize with, so far os our inuiital 
development permits. To bo sure, it is also true that 
when we hate a jtersoii, with au intimate, imaginative, 
human hatred, we enter intt» his mind, or sympathize— 
any strong interest will arouse the imagination and 
create some sort of sympathy — but atfoction is a more 
usual stimulus. 

Love, in this semso of kindly sympathy, may have 
all degrees of emotional intensity and of symputiietic 
penetration, from a sort of passive good-nature, not 
involving imagination or mental imtivity of any sort, 
up to au ali-coutainiiig humau outhusiasin, involving 
the fullest action of tlio highest faculties, aud bring- 
ing with it BO strong a conviction of complete goiai 
that the best minds have felt and taught that God is 
Love. Thus und(>rstood it is not any specific sort of 
pmotion, at least nut that alone, but a general out- 
flow'ing of the mind and heart, accouq)aui«;d by that 
gladness that the fullest life carries with it. When 
the apostle John says that God is love, and that 
everyone that loveth kuoweth God, he evidently 
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itibana something more than personal affection, some* 
thing that knows as well as feels, that takes account 
of all special aspects of life and is just to all. 

Ordinary personal affection does not fill our ideal 
of right or justice, hut encroaches, like all special ira- 
]>ulHes. It is not at all uueoiumon to wrong one [>er- 
Hou out of affection for anothur. If, for iustunce, I 
am able to procure a desirable position for a friend, 
it may well happen that thera is another and a fitter 
man, whom I do not know or do not care for, from 
whose point of view my action is an injurious abuse 
of power. It is evident that good can be identi- 
fied with no simple emotion, but must be sought 
in some wider phase of life that embraces all points 
of view. So far as love approaches this comprehen- 
siveness it tends toward jn.stico, because the claims 
of all live and are adjusted in the mind of him who 
has it 

“ Ixtve'H hearts are faithful hut not fond, 

Bound for the just but not beyond.” 

Thus love of a large and symmetrical sort, not merely 
a narrow tenderness, implies justice and right, since 
a mind that has the breadth and insight to feel this 
will l)e sure to work out magnanimous principles of 
conduct. 

It is in some such sense as this, as an expansion of 
human nature into a wider life, that I can best under- 
stand the use of the word love in the writings of cer- 
tain great teachers, for instance in such passages as 
the following * 
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What is Love, and why is it the chief good, but be- 
cause it is an overpowering enthusiasm. ... He who 
is in love is wise and is becoming wiser, sees newly every 
time he looks at the object beloved, drawing from it 
with his eyes and his mind those virtues which it pos- 
sesses." * 

" A great thing is love, ever a great good ; which alone 
makes light all the heavy and bears equally every in- 
equality. For its burden is not a burden, and it mokes 
every bitter sweet and savory. . . . Love would be 

arisen, not held down by anything basa Love would be 
free, and alienated from every worldly affection, that its 
intimate desire may not be hindered, that it may not be- 
come entangled through any temporal good fortune, nor 
fall through any ill. There is nothing sweeter than love, 
nothing braver, nothing higher, nothing broader, nothing 
joyfuller, nothing fuller or better in heaven or on earth, 
since love Is bom of God, nor can rest save in God above all 
created things. 

" He tliat loves, flies, runs, and is joyful ; is free and not 
restrained. He gives all for all and has all in all, since he 
is at rest altuve all in the one highest good from which 
every good flows and proceeda He regards not gifts, but 
beyond all good things turns to the giver. Love oft knows 
not the manner, but its heat is more than every manner. 
Love feels no burden, regards not labors, strives toward 
more than it attains, argues not of impossibility, siuee it 
believes that it may and can all tbinga Therefore it avails 
for all things, and fulfils and accomplishes much where 
one not a lover falls and lies helpless.” j 

The sense of joy, of freshness, of yonth, and of the 
indifference of circnmstanoes, that comes with love, 

* Kmerson, AddreM on The Method of Nstnre. 
f De InilUtione Chriitl, part iii , chap. 6, pars. 8 and 4. 
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RoeinB to be connected with its receptive, outgoing 
nature. It is the fullest life, and when we have it 
we feel happy because our faculties are richly em- 
])loyed; young because reception is the essence of 
youth, and iudilTercnt to coudiliouH because we feel 
by our present experience that welfare is independent 
of them. It is when we have lost our hold upon tliis 
sort of happiness that we l)cgin to bo anxious about 
security and comfoi-t, and tf) take a distrustful and 
pessimistic attitude toward the world in general. 

In the literature of the feelings we often find that 
love and self are set over against each other, as by 
Tennyson when ho says : 

“ Ix)vo t<K)k lip the linrp nf life and smoU* on all the chords 
with uiiirht; 

Smote the chord of M‘if, tiiat, trembling, paHHi>d in music 
out of siirht. ” 

Lot US consider for a moment whether, or in what 
sense, this antithesis is a just one. 

As regards its relation to self wo may, jicrhaps, 
distinguish two kinds of love, one of which is mingled 
with self-feeling and the other is nut. The latter is a 
disiiiterostod, contemplative joy, in feeling which the 
mind loses all sonso of its private existence ; while the 
former is active, purposeful, and aji))ropriative, re- 
joicing in its object with u souse of being one with it 
as against the rest of the world. 

In so far as one feels the disinterested love, that 
which has no designs with referouco to its object, he 
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bns no sense of “ I ” at all, but simply exists in some- 
thing to which he feels no bounds. Of this sort, for 
instance, seem to be the delight in natural beauty, in 
the landscape and the shining sea, the joy and rest of 
art — so long as we have no thought of production or 
criticism — and the admiration of persons regarding 
whom we have no intentions, either of influence or 
imitation. It appeal's to be the final perfection of 
this unspecializod joy that the Buddhist sages seek 
in Nirvana. Love of this sort obliterates that idea 
of separate personality whose life is always unsure 
and often painful. One who feels it loaves the pre- 
carious self ; his boat glides out upon a wider stream ; 
ho forgets liis own deformity, weakness, shame or 
failure, or if ho thinks of them it is to feel free of 
them, released from their roil. No matter what you 
and 1 may be, if we can comprehend that which is 
fair and great we may still have it, may transcend 
ourselves and go out into it. It curries us beyond 
the sense of all individuality, either our own or 
others’, into the feeling of universal and joyous 
life. The “ I,” the specialized self, and the passions 
involved with it, have a great and necessary part to 
play, but they afford no continuing city ; they are so 
evidently transient and insecure that the idealizing 
mind cannot re.8t in them, and is glad to forget them 
at times and to go out into a Ufo joyous and without 
bounds in which thought may be at |)eace. 

But love that plans and strives is always in some 
degree self-love. That is, self-feeling is correlated 
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with iudividualized, purposeful thought and action, 
and so begins to spring up as soon as love lingers upon 
something, forms intentions and begins to act. The 
love of a mother for Jicr child is appropriative, as is 
apparent from the fact that it is capable of jealousy. 
Its characteristic is not selflessness, by any means, 
but the association of self>feeliug with the idea of 
her child. It is no more selfless in its nature than 
the ambitions of a man, and may or may not be 
morally su{)erior ; the idea that it involves self-abne- 
gation seems to spring from the crudely material 
notion of personality which assumes that other per- 
sons are external to the self. And so of all productive, 
specialized love. I shall say more of the self in the 
next chapter, but my belief is that it is impossible to 
cherish and strive fur special purposes without hav- 
ing self-feeling about them ; without l>ecoming more 
or less capable of resentment, pride, and fear regard- 
ing them. The imaginative and sympathetic aims 
that ore commonly spoken of as self-renunciation are 
more properly an enlargement of the self, and by no 
means destroy, though they may transform, the “I.” 
A wholly selfless love is mere contemplation, an 
escape from conscious sijeciality, and a dwelling in 
undifferentiated life. It sees all things as one and 
makes no effort. 

Those two sorts of love are properly complemen- 
tary, one corresponding to production and giving 
each of us a s])ecialized intensity and effectiveness, 
while in the other we find enlargement and relief. 
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They ore iudeed closely boaud together and each 
contributory to the other. The self and the special 
love that goes with it seem to grow by a sort of 
crystallization about them of elements from the wider 
life. The man first loves the woman as something 
transcendent, divine, or universal, wliieh he dares not 
think of appropriating ; but presently he begins to 
claim her os his in antithesis to the rest of the world, 
and to have liopes, fears, and resentments regarding 
her; the painter loves beanty eoutemplutivcly, and 
then tries to paint it ; the poet delights in his vis- 
ions, and then tries to tell them, and so on. It is 
necessary to oiir growth that wo should be capable 
of delighting in that upon which we have no designs, 
because we draw our fresh materials from this re- 
gion. The sort of self-love that is harmful is one 
that has hoi'deued about a particular obj(>ct and 
ceased to ex])aud. On the other hand, it seems that 
the power to enter into universal life dcj)euds upon 
a healthy development of the special self. “ IVillst 
du in’s Uneudlichc schreiten,” said Goethe, “geh 
uur im Eudlieheu mich alien Hcitcn.” That which 
wo Inive achieved by special, soliTul endeavor be- 
comes a basis of inference and sym^>athy, which 
gives a wider reach to our disinterested cuiitcmpla- 
tion. W'hile the artist is trying to ]>uint ho forfeits 
the pure joy of contemplation ; he is strenuous, anx- 
ious, vain, or mortified ; but when he ceases trying ho 
will be capable, just because of this experience, of a 
fuller appreciation of beanty' in general than he was 
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before. And so of personal alTcction ; tlio winning 
of wife, home, and children involves constant self* 
assertion, but it multiplies the power of sympathy. 
Wo cannot, thou, exalt one of these over the other ; 
what would seem desirable is that the self, without 
losing its special purpose and vigor, should keep ex- 
panding, so that it should tend to include more and 
more of what is largest and highest in the general 
life. 

It appears, then, that sympathy, in the sense of 
mental sharing or communication, is by no means a 
simiile matter, but tliat so much enters into it as to 
suggest that by the time we thoroughly understood 
one sympathetic experience we should be in a way 
to understand the social onler itself. An act of 
communication is a particular aspect of the whole 
which wo call society, and necessarily reflects that of 
which it is a characteristic part. To come into touch 
with a friend, a loader, an antagonist, or a book, is 
an act of sympathy ; but it is precisely in the totality 
of such acts that society consists. Even the most 
complex and rigid institutions may be looked u])on 
as consisting of innumerable personal influences or 
acts of sympathy, organized, in the ca.so of institu- 
tions, into a definite and continuing whole by means 
of some system of permanent symbols, such as laws, 
constitutions, sacred writings, and the like, in which 
personal influences are preserved. And, tmiiing the 
matter around, wo may look upon every jvct of sym- 
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pathj as a particular expression of the history, in- 
stitutions, and tendencies of the society in which it 
takes place. Every influence which you or I can 
receive or impart will be characteristic of the race, 
the country, the epoch, in which our personalities 
have grown ujr 

The main thing here is to bring out the vUnl unity 
of every phase of personal life, from the simplest in- 
terchange of a friendly word to the jx>Uty of nations 
or of hierarchies. The common idea of the matter 
is crudely mechanical — that there are persons as 
there are bricks and societies as there are walls. A 
person, or some trait of personality or of intercourse, 
is held to be the element of society, and the latter is 
formed by the aggregation of those elements. Now 
there is no such thing as an tdemeut of society in the 
sense that a brick is the element of a wall ; this is 
a meclianical conception quite inapplicable to vital 
phenomena. I should say that living wholes have 
aspects but not elements. 

In the Capitoliuo Museum at Rome is a famous 
statue of Venus, which, like many works of this kind, 
is ingeniously mounted upon a pivot, so that one 
who w'ishes to study it can place it at any angle with 
reference to the light that he may prefer. Thus ho 
may get an indefinite number of views, but in every 
view what he really observes, so far as he observes 
intelligently, is the whole statue in a particular as- 
pect. Even if he fixes his attention upon the foot, 
or the groat toe, he sees this part, if he sees it rightly, 
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in relation to the work aa a whole. And it seoms 
to me that the study of human life is analogous in 
character. It is expedient to divide it into manage- 
able parts in some way ; but this division can only 
be a matter of asiiects, not of elements. The vari- 
ous chapters of this book, for instance, do not deal 
with separable subjects, but merely with jdiascs of a 
common subject, and the same is true of any work 
in psychology, history or biology. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SOCIAL SELF— t. THE MBANINO OF “1” 

The *“ E-MriRiCAL Si-.i,v" — “I” ab a State or Feemho— Its 
Relation' to the Root — Am a Skhme or I’ovlr on Cavha- 
TIOH — A« A Sln'ME or Srn-IAUTT on 1>lFrKBK«nATIOH in A 
Social Ihfk — Tiiv. UErn.cTi.i> on l^ioKiNa-oLARB “I" — “I” 
IS Rootlh in Till- 1*A*.T ANO Vaiulb with Social Condi- 
tions — Its Relation to IIaiiit — To DisiNTENESTno Love — 
How CiiiLiiBEN Li'aiin thi. Measino op “ 1 ” — The Si'Fcr- 
LATIVE OK .Mi:iAI'in«l<'AL “I" IN ClIILOKEN - ThK LoOKINO- 
OLAS8 “I” IN ClIlIDKLN — TlIE SaMI: IN AdOLESCI ,N( fc— “ I ” 
IN UfcLATION TO Si 1 — SlMFLlCITT AND APFEI’TATION—SoC’IAL 
Sklp-pbelino is Universal 

It is well to say at the ontsot that by the word 
“ self ” in this discnssion is meant simply that which 
is designated in common speech by the pronouns of 
the first person singular, “ I,” “ me,” " my," “ mine," 
and “ myself.” “ Self ” and “ ego ” are used by 
metaphysicians and moralists in many other senses, 
more or less remote from the " T ” of daily speech 
and thought, and with these I wish to have os little 
to do 08 ptjssililc. Wliat is here discussed is what psy- 
chologists call the empirical self, the self that can be 
apprebondod or verified by ordinary obser^'ation. I 
qualify it by the word social not as implying the ex- 
istence of a self that is not social — for I think that 
the “I” of common language always has more or 
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less distinct reference to other people as well as the 
speaker — ^bat because I wish to emphasize and dwell 
npou the social aspect of it. 

Although the topic of the self is regarded as on 
abstruse one this abstrusenoss belongs chiefly, per- 
haps, to the metaphysical discussion of the “ pure 
ego ” — wliatcvor that may be— while the empirical 
self should not be vei^ much more difficult to get 
hold of than other facts of the mind. At any rate, it 
may bo assurnod tiiat the pronouns of the first person 
have a substantial, important, and nut very recondite 
meaning, otherwise thtty would not be in constant and 
intelligible use by simple people and young children 
the world over. And since they have such a meaning 
why should it not be observed and reflected upon like 
any other matter of fact t As to the underlying mys- 
tery, it is no doubt real, important, and a very fit sub- 
ject of discussion by those who are comx)etent, but I 
do not see that it is a jM'cuUar mystery. 1 mean that 
it seems to be simply a phase of the general mystery 
of life, not pertaining to “ I ” more than to any other 
personal or social fact ; so that here as elsewhere 
those who are not attempting to x>cnctrato the mys- 
tery may simply ignore it. If this is a just view of 
the matter, “I ’’ is merely a fact like any other. 

The distinctive thing in the idea for which the pro- 
nouns of the first person are names is ax>x)areutly a 
characteristic kind of feeling which may be called 
the my-fooliug or sense of appropriation. Almost any 
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sort of ideas may be associated with this feeling, and 
so come to bo named “ I” or **mino,” but the feeling, 
and that alone it would seem, is the determining fac- 
tor in the matter. As Professor James says in his 
admirable discussion of the self, the words *'me” 
and “ self *' designate “ all the things w'hich have the 
power to ]>roduce in a stream of consciousness excite- 
ment of a certain peculiar sort.” * This view is very 
fully set forth by Professor Hiram M. Stanley, whose 
work, “ The Evolutioiiaiy Psj-ehology of P’eeliiig,” has 
an extremely suggestive chapter on self-feeling. 

I do not mean that the feeling usi>ect of the self is 
necessarily more important than any other, but t)\at 
it is the immediate and decisive sign and ]>roof of 
what “ 1 " is ; there is no appeal from it ; if we go 
behind it it must lat to study its history and condi- 
tions, not to question its authority'. But, of course, 
this study of history and conditions may be quite ns 
profitable as the direct contemplation of self-feeling. 

* “ Tht vord* ME, thru, and hei.f, no far an they arouse feel- 
ing and connote emotional worth, are oiuei-toe designations 
meaning all the TiiiSf.n which have the powet to produce tn a 
stream of consciousness excitement of a certain peculiar sort " 
l’»ycholo(ty, u, ji. .1H>. A littli* earlier he ssjs: “ /« its wiilest 
possible sense, lioweo-r, a man's self t« the sum total of all he 
CAN call hu, not only his body and liiR pnychic powers, hut his 
clothes and his house, his wife and cliildren, his ancestors ami 
friends, his reputation and works, bis lands and horses and yacht 
and hank-account. All these things xive hint the same einotiona," 
Idem, p 2»1. 

So Wundt says of “.Ich" • “Es ist ein fJefuhl, nicht eine Vor- 
stellunit, wie es hauflg genannt wird.’* Uriindriss der Fsycbologie 
4 Auflsge, S 2S5. 
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What I would wish to do is to present each aspect in 
its proper light. 

The emotion or feeling of self may he regarded as 
an instinct, doubtless evolved in connection with its 
important function in stimnlatin g and unifying the 
special activities of individuals.* It is thus very pro- 
foundly rooted in the history of the human race and 
ap))arontly indisiionsiiblo to any plan of life at all 
similar to ours. It seems to exist in a vague though 
vigorous form at the birth of each individual, and, 
like other instinctive ideas or germs of ideas, to be 
defined and develoiHnl by oxiterionce, becoming associ- 
atetl, or rather incorporated, with muscular, visual and 
other sensations ; with perceptions, apperceptions and 
conceptions of every degree of complexity and of in- 
finite variety of content ; and, especialiy, with personal 
ideas. Meantime the feeling itself does not remain 
unaltered, but undergoes differentiation and refine- 
ment just us does any other sort of crude innate feel- 
ing. Thus, while retaining imdor every phase its char- 
acteristic tone or flavor, it breaks up into innumerable 
self-sentiments. And concrete self-feeling, as it exists 
in mature jrersons, is a whole mmlo np of these vari- 
ous sentiments, along witli a good deal of primitive 
emotion not thus broken up. It partakes fully of the 
general development of the mind, but never loses that 
peculiar gusto of appropriidion that causes us to name 

* It i«, pi-rbaps, to be tbooxbt of ni a more frt'neral inatinct, of 
which linger, etc., are differentiated forma, rather than aa atandinn; 
by itaclf. 
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a fchonght with a first-personal pronoun. The other 
contents of tlie self-idea are of little use, apparently, 
in defining it, because they are so extremely various. 
It would be no more futile, it seems to me, to ntteni}>t 
to define fear by enumeratiug the things that people 
are afraid of, than to attempt to define “ I ” by enu- 
merating the objects with which the word is associ- 
ated. Very much ns fear means primaril}' a state of 
feeling, or its expression, and not darkness, fire, lions, 
snakes, or other things that excite it, so “ I ” means 
prinmrily self-feeling, or its expression, and not boilj’, 
clothes, treasures, ambition, honors, and the like, with 
which this feeling may be connected. In either case 
it is possible and useful to go l)chind the feeling and 
enquire what ideas arouse it and why they do so, but 
this is in a sense a secondary investigation. 

Since “ I ” is known to our experience primarily 
as a feeling, or as a fceliiig-iiigreilient in our id(>aR, 
it cannot bo doscrilmd or defined without suggesting 
that feeling. We are sonietinics likely to fall into a 
formal and empty way of talking regarding questions 
of emotion, by attempting to define tlmt which is in 
its nature primary and indefinable. A formal defi- 
nition of self -feeling, or indeed of any sort of feeling, 
must be as hollow as a formal definition of the taste 
of salt, or the color red ; we can expect to know 
what it is only by experiencing it. There can be no 
final test of the self except the way we feel ; it is 
that toward which we liavo the “ my ’’ attitude. But 
as this feeling is quite as familiar to us and ns easy to 
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recall as the taste of salt or the color red, there 
should bo no difficulty in uuderstandiug Trhat is 
meaut by it. Quo need only imagine some attack ou 
his “ me," say ridicule of his dress or an attempt to 
toko away his property or his child, or his good name 
by slander, and self-feeling immediately appears. In- 
deed, he need only pronounce, with strong emphasis, 
one of the self words, like “ I ” or “ my," and self- 
feeling will be recalled by association. Another good 
way is to enter by sympathy into some self-assertive 
state of mind depicted in litoraturo ; as, for instance, 
into that of (3uriolauua when, having been sneered at 
as a boy of tears," he cries out : 

" Boy ! . . . 

If you have writ your annals true, 'tie there, 

Tljiit, like eaffle in a dovecote, I 
Flntterwl your Volscians in Corioli; 

Alone I did it. — Boy ! " 

Hero is a self indeed, which no one can fail to feel, 
though ho might be unable to describe it. 'NVhat a 
ferocious scream of the outraged ego is that " I " at 
the end of the second line ! 

So much is written ou this topic that ignores self- 
feeliug and thus deprives “ self ” of all vivid and pal- 
pable moaning, that I feel it iwraissiblo to add a few 
more passages iu which this feeling is forcibly ex- 
pressed. Thus iu Lowell’s poem, “ A Glance Be- 
hind the Curtain,” Cromwell says : 

"I, iicit'hanoe. 

Am ont* rulHed up by the AlmiKhty arm 
To witness some greivt truth to all the world." 
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And his Columbus, ou the bow of his vessel, solilo- 
quizes : 

“ Here am I, with no friend but the sad sea. 

The heating heart of this great enterprise, 

'Whieh, without me, would stiffen in swift death.” 

And so the “ I am the way ” wliich we read in the 
New Testament is surely the expression of a senti- 
ment not very different from these. In the following 
we have a more plaintive sentiment of self : 

PhUoeteten. —And know'dt thou not, (> boy, whom thou 
dost set'? 

NeopMemus. — How can I know a man I ne'er Ududd ? 
Philovtetes. — And didst thou never hear my name, nor 
fame 

Of tluwe iiiy ills, in which I pineil away ? 
Ifeoptolemus.—Kuovr that I nothing know of wliut tliou 
ask’st. 

PhUuetetes. — O cruslied with many woes, and of tlie OtHls 
Hate<l am I, of whom, in this my woi*, 

No rumor travelleii homeward, nor went 
forth 

Tlirough any clime of Hellaa * 

We all have thoughts of the same sort as these, 
and yet it is possible to talk so coldly or mystically 
about the self that one begins to forget that there is, 
really, any such thing. 

But {mrhaps the best way to realize the naive 
meaning of “ 1 ” is to listen to the talk of children 
playing together, especially if they do not agree very 
well. They use the first person with none of the 
* Plumptrc’a Rophucics, p. 8C2 
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conventional self-represBiou of their elders, but with 
much emphasis and variety of inflection, so that its 
emotional animus is unmistakable. 

Self-feeling of a reflective and agreeable sort, an 
appropriative zest of contem])latiou, is strongly sug- 
gested by the word ‘ ‘ gloating.” To gloat, in this sense, 
is as much as to think “ mine, mine, mine,” with a 
pleasant warmth of feeling. Thus a boy gloats over 
something he has made with his scroll-saw, over the 
bird ho has brought down with his gun, or over his 
collection of stamps or eggs ; a girl gloats over her 
new clothes, and over the approving words or looks 
of others ; a farmer over his fields and his stock ; a 
busiuesH man over his trade and his bank-account ; 
a mother over her child ; the poet over a successful 
quatrain ; the self-righteous man over the state of 
his soul; and in like manner everyone gloats over 
the })rospurity of any cherished idea. 

1 would not be understood as saying that self-feel- 
ing is clearly marked off in ex{>erience from other 
kinds of feeling; but it is, ]x)rhapB, as definite in 
this regard as auger, fear, grief, and the like. To 
quote Professor James, “ The emotions themselves 
of self-satisfaction and abasement are of a unique 
sort, each os worthy to be classed as a primitive 
emotional species as are, for example, rage or pain.” * 
It is true here, as wherever mental facts are distin- 
guished, that tliere are no fences, but that one thing 
merges by degrees into another. Yet if “I” did not 
• C'bology, i., p. 307. 
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douote nu idea innch the same in all minds and fairly 
distin^uisbable from other ideas, it conld not bo used 
freely and universally os a means of communication. 

As many people have the impression that the vori- 
fiablo self, the object that wo name with “I,” is 
usually the material body, it may be well to say 
that this impression is an illusion, easily disiu'lh'd 
by anyone who will undertake a simple examina- 
tion of facts. It is true that when wo philoso- 
phize a little about “I” and look around for a 
tangible object to which to attach it, we soon tix 
upon the material body as the most available lovus ; 
but when we use the word naively, as in ordinary 
speech, it is not very common to think of th(> body 
in connection with it ; not nearly so common as it is 
to think of other things. There is no difficulty in 
testing this statement, since the word “ I ” is one of 
the commonest in conversation and literature, so that 
nothing is more practicable than to study its mean- 
ing at any length that may bo desired. One need 
only listen to ordinary speech until the word has oc- 
curred, say, a hundred times, noting its connections, 
or observe its use in a similar number of cases by the 
characters in a novel. Ordinarily it will be found 
that in nut more than ten cases in a hundred does 

I ” have reference to the body of the person 8|K)ak- 
ing. It refers chiefly to oiiiuions, purposes, desires, 
claims, and the like, concerning matters that involve 
no thought of the body. J tbink or feel so and so ; 
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I wish or intend so and so ; / want this or that ; are 
typical uses, the soU-louIiug being associated with 
the view, purpose, or object mentioned. It should 
also bo remembered that “ my ” and “ mine " are as 
much the names of the self as “I” and these, of 
cours*!, commonly refer to miscellaneous possessions. 

1 had the cunosity to attempt a rough classifica- 
tion of the first liuudred “ I’s ” and “ mo’s ” in 
Hamlet, with the following results. The pronoun was 
used in connection witli perception, as “ I hear,” “ I 
sec,” furirteeu times ; with thought, sentiment, inten- 
tion, etc., thirty -two times; with wish, as “I pray 
you,” six tinu-s ; as si>eakiug — “ I’ll speak to it ” — six- 
teen times ; as s[)uken to, twelve times ; in connection 
with action, invohiug perhaj)8 some vague notion 
of the body, us “ I came to Denmark,” nine times ; 
vague or doubtful, ten times ; us ecpu valent to bodily 
appearance —“Ko more like ray father than I to 
Hercules ” — once. Some of the classifications are 
arbitrary, and another observer would doubtless get 
a difibreut result ; but he could not fail, I think, to 
conclude that 8huku.s^>earc’s characters are seldom 
thinking of their bodies when they say “ I ” or " me.” 
And in this resjiect they appear to bo representative 
of mankind in general. 

As already suggested, instinctive self-feeling is 
doubtless couuc'ctud in e>ulutiuu with its important 
function in stimulating and unifying the s[)ecial ac- 
tivities of individuals. It appears to bo associated 
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chiefly with ideas of the exercise of power, of being a 
cause, ideas that emphasize the antithesis between 
the mind and the rest of the world. The first defi- 
nite thoughts that a child associates with self-feeling 
ore probably those of his earliest endeavors to con- 
trol visible objects — his limbs, his playthings, his 
bottle, and the like. Then he attempts to control 
the actions of the {Mirsons about him, and so his cir- 
cle of power and of self-feeling widens without inter- 
ruption to tlie most complex objects of mature am- 
bition. Although ho does not say “ I ” or “ mj ” 
during the first year or two, yet he expresses so 
clearly by his actions the feeling that adults associ- 
ate with these words that we cannot deny him a self 
even in the first weeks. 

The corrolatiou of self-feeling with purposeful ac- 
tivity is easily seen by observing the course of any 
pro<lnctive enterprise. If a boy sets al)oat making a 
boat, and has any success, his interest in the matter 
waxes, ho gloats over it, the keel and stem are dear 
to his heart, and its ribs are more to him than tliose 
of his own frame. He is eager to call in his friends 
and acquaintances, saying to them, “ See what I am 
doing ! Is it not remarkable ? ”, feeling elated when 
it is praised, and resentful or humiliattnl when fault 
is found with it. But so soon os ho finishes it and 
turns to something else, his self-feeling begins to 
fade away from it, and in a few weeks at most he 
will have become comparatively indifierent. We all 
know that much the same course of feeling occom- 
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pauies the achieTements of adnlts. It in impossible 
to produce a picture, a poem, on essay, a difficult bit 
of masonry, or any other work of art or craft, without 
having self-feeling regarding it, amounting usually to 
considerable excitement and desire for some sort of 
appreciation ; but this rapidly diminishes with the 
activity itself, and often lapses into indifference after 
it ceases. 

It may perhaps bo objected that the sense of self, 
instead of being limited to times of activity and defi- 
nite purpose, is often most conspicuous when the 
mind is unoccupied or undecid€;d, and that the idle and 
ineffectual arc commonly the most sensitive in their 
self-esteem. This, however, may be regarded as an 
instance of the principle that all instincts are likely 
to assume troublesome forms when denied whole- 
some expression. The need to exert power, when 
thwarted in the o])en fields of life, is the more likely 
to assert itself in triilcs. 

The Bociid self is simply any idea, or system 
of ideas, drawn from the communicative life, that 
the mind cherishes as its own. Belf-feeling has 
its chief scope within the general life, not out- 
side of it, the siiecial endeavor or tendency of 
which it is the emotional aspect finding its princi- 
pal field of exercise in a world of personal forces, 
reflected in the mind by a world of personal im- 
pressions. 

As connected with the thought of other imrsons it 
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is always a couscionsness of tLe peculiar or difforon- 
tiuted aspect of one's life, because that is the aspect 
that has to Im) sustained by purpose and endeavor, 
and its more aggressive forms tend to attach them- 
selves to whotever one finds to be at once congenial 
to one’s own tendencies and at vfuinnee with those of 
otheis with whom one is in mental contact. It is 
here, that they are most needed to servo their fiinc- 
ti<m of stimulating characb'ristic activity, of fosbT- 
ing those personal variations which the general ]ilan 
nf life seems to require. Heaven, says Shakespeare, 
doth divide 

“The state of man in divers fnnetionB. 

Betting endeavor in eontiniini motion,” 

and self-feeling is one of the means by which this 
diversity is achieved. 

Agreeably to this view we find that the aggressive 
self manifests itself most conspicuously in an apjiro- 
juiativenoss of object-s of common desire, corro- 
s])onding to the imliviilind’s need of power over such 
obje<*ts to secure his own peculiar development, and 
to the danger of ojiposition from others who also nc*ed 
them. And this extends from maU'rial objects to lay 
hold, in the same spirit, of the atbmtions and atfec- 
lions of other jieoplo, of all sorts of jilans and ambi- 
tions, including the noblest special purjioses the 
mind can entertain, and indeed of any conceivable 
idea which may come to seem a part of one's life 
and in nr>ed of assertion against somwne else. Thu 
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attempt to limit tlia word self and ita derivatives 
to the lower aims of personality is (juite arl>itrai 7 ; 
at variance with common sense as expressed l)y the 
emphatic nso of “1” in connection witli tlio sense of 
duty and other high motives, and miphih»sopliical as 
i 'noriug tlu< function of the self ns the organ c)f spe- 
cialized cmloavor of higher as well i\B lower kinds. 

That the “ I ” of eonimou speech has a meaning 
which includes some sf»rt of referenetj to other per- 
sons is involved in the very fact that the word and 
the ideas it stands for are phenomena of language 
luid Ihe communicative life. It is douhlful whether 
it is iiossihlo to use language at all %\ithout thinking 
more or loss distinctly of someone else, and cer- 
tainly the things to which we give ntimes and which 
have a large place iii reflectiv«» thought ai'o almost 
always those whicli are iini)ressed upon us by our 
contact with other people. ’Where there is no com- 
intmicatiou there can be no noni«*uclatui-e and no 
dovelo])ed thought. Wliat wo call “ me, “ mine, or 
‘‘ myself ” is, then, not something separate fi’om the 
general life, but tlie most interesting part of it, a part 
whoso interest ai'ises from tlie very fact that it is both 
general and individual. That is. wo cai'e for it just 
because it is that phase of the mind that is living and 
striving in the common life, trying to impress it- 
self upon the minds of others. “ I ” is a militant 
social bsiulency, working to hold and enlarge its pluco 
in the general current of tendencies. So fat as it cun 
it wuxos, as all life does. To think of it as apart 
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from society is a palpable absurdity of which no one 
could be guilty who really saw it as a fact of life. 

“ Dcr Mensch prkennt sioh nor im Menschen, nur 
Das Leben lehret jedom waj< er msI. ” • 

If a thing has no relation to others of which one 
is conscious he is unlikely to think of it at all, and if 
he does think of it he cannot, it seems to me, regard 
it as emphatioall}' his. The appropriative sense is 
always the shmlow, as it were, of the common life, 
and when wo have it we have a sense of the latter in 
connection with it. Thus, if wo think of a secluded 
part of the woods os “ ours," it is because wo think, 
also, that othei-s do not go there. As regards the 
body I doubt if we have a vivid my-foeling about any 
part of it which is not thought of, however vaguely, 
08 having some actual or possible reference to some- 
one else. Intense self-consciousness regarding it 
arises along with instincts or experiences which con- 
nect it with the thought of others. Internal organs, 
like tho liver, arc not thought of as peculiarly ours 
unless we are trying to communicate something re- 
garding them, as, for instance, when they are giving 
us trouble and we ore trying to get sympathy. 

" I,” then, is not all of the mind, but a peculiarly 
central, vigorous, and w'cll-knit portion of it, not sep- 
arate from the rest but gradually merging into it, 
and yet having a certain practical distinctness, so 

* “• Only in man (lop* man know himself ; life alODc teaches each 
one what he is.” — Goethe, Tasso, act 2, sc. 3. 
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that a man geneiallj shows clearly enough by his 
language and behavior what his “ I ” is as distin- 
guished from thoughts be does not appropriate. It 
may be thought of, as already suggested, under the 
analogy of a central colored area on a lighted wall. 
It might also, and perhaps more justly, be compared 
to the nucleus of a living call, not altogether separate 
from the surrounding matter, out of which indeed it 
is formed, but more active and definitely organized. 

The reference to other persons involved in the 
sense of self may bo distinct and particular, as when 
a boy is ashamed to have his mother catch him at 
something she has forbidden, or it may be vague and 
general, as when one is ashamed to do something 
which only his conscience, expressing his sense of 
social responsibility, detects and disapproves ; but it 
is always there. There is no sense of “I,” as in 
pride or shame, without its correlative sense of you, 
or he, or they. Even the miser gloating over his 
hidden gold can feel the “ mine ” only as ho is aware 
of the world of men over whom he has secret power ; 
and the cose is very similar ^ith all kinds of hid 
treasure. Many painters, sculptors, and uTitors have 
loved to withhold their work from the world, fond- 
ling it in seclusion until they wore quite done with 
it ; but the delight in this, as in all secrets, depends 
upon a sense of the value of what is concealed. 

In a very large and interesting class of cases the 
social reference takes the form of a somewhat defi- 
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nito imagination of how one’s self— that is any idea 
he ai^propriutcs — appears in a particular mind, and 
the kind of self -fueling one has is determined by the 
attitude toward this attributed to that other mind. 
A social self of this sort might bo called thu ruilect- 
od or looking-glass self ; 

“ Eaoli to each a lookinp-Rlnss 
ll»>ll(rth the other that d«>th pass.” 

As wo sec our face*, figure, and dress in the glass, and 
are intorested in them b<*<*ause they are ours, and 
pleased or otlu'rwise with them according as they do 
or do not answer i<i what we should like them to be ; 
so in imagination we imrceive in an«)ther’s mind 
some thought of our appearance, manmws, aims, 
deeds, characU'r, friends, and so on, and are various- 
ly utTocted by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have throe prin- 
cipal elements : the imagination of our npjiearance to 
the other person ; the imagination of his judgment of 
that appearance, and some sort of sclf-feiding, such ns 
pride or mortification. The comparison with a look- 
ing-glass hardly suggests the second element, tins im 
aginod judgment, wdiich is quite essential. The thing 
that moves us to pride or .shame is not the mere 
mechanical reflection of ourselves, but an imputed 
sentiment, the imagined eflect of this reflection upon 
another’s mind. This is evident from the fact that 
the character and weight of that other, in whose 
mind we see oursclvos, makes all the difference 
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with uur feeling. Wo are ashamed to seem evasive 
ill the presence of a straightforward man, cowardly 
ill the presence of a brave one, gross in the eyes 
of a i*efiiied one, and so on. Wo always imagine, 
and in imagining share, the judgments of the other 
mind. A man will boast to one person of an ac- 
tion — say some shar]) transaction in trade — which he 
would bo ashamed to own to another. 

It should bo evident that the ideas that are nssoci- 
aU'd with self-feeling and form the iutolloctual con- 
tent of the self cannot be covered by any simple de- 
scription, ns by saying that the body has such n part 
in it, friends such a part, plans so much, etc., but 
will vary iudefluitoly with particular teiupcrameuts 
and environments. The tendency of the self, like 
every aspect of ^lersonality, is expressive of far-reach- 
ing hereditaiy and social factors, and i.s not to bo un- 
derstood or predicted except in connection with the 
general life. Although special, it is in no way sepa- 
rato —speciality and separateness are not only dilFer- 
ent blit contradictory, since the former iiii])lics con- 
nection with a whole. The object of self-feeling is 
affecti'd by the general course of history, by the par- 
ticular dovolupmoiit of nations, classes, and profes- 
sions, and other conditions of this sort. 

The truth of this is perhaps most decisively shown 
in the fact that even those ideas that are most gener- 
ally associated or colored with the “ my ” feeling, such 
as one’s idea of his visible person, of his name, his 
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family, his intimate friends, his property, and so on, 
are not uniTersally so associated, but may be separated 
from the self by pecnliar social conditions. Thus the 
ascetics, who have played so lai^e a part in the his- 
tory of Christianity and of other religions and philoso- 
phies, endeavored not without snccess to divorce their 
appropriative thought from all material surroundings, 
and especially from their physical {>erson8, which they 
sought to look upon as accidental and degrading cir 
cnmstancos of the soul’s earthly sojourn. In thus 
estranging themselves from their bodies, from prop- 
erty and comfort, from domestic affections — whether 
of wife or child, mother, brother or sister — and from 
other common objects of ambition, they certainly 
gave a singular direction to seU-feeliug, but they 
did not destroy it : there can be no doubt that the 
instinct, which seems imiierishable so long as mental 
vigor endures, found other ideas to which to attach 
itself; and the stnuige and uncouth forms which 
ambition took in tliose centuries when the solitary, 
filthy, idle, and sense-tormenting anchorite was a 
widely accepted ideal of human life, are a matter of 
instructive study and reflection. Even in the high- 
est exponents of the ascetic ideal, like St. Jerome, 
it is easy to see that the discipline, far from effacing 
the self, only concentrated its energy in lofty and 
unusual clionnels. The self-idea may be that of 
some great moral reform, of a religious creed, of the 
destiny of one’s soul after death, or even a cherished 
conception of the deity. Thus devout writers, like 
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Ooorge Herbert and Thomas h Kempis, often address 
my God, not at all conventionally as I conceive the 
matter, but with an intimate sense of appropriation. 
And it has been observed that the demand for the 
continued and separate existence of the individual 
soul after death is an expression of self -feeling, as by 
J. A. Symonds, who thinks that it is connected with 
the intense egotism and personality of the European 
races, and asserts that the millions of Buddhism 
shrink from it with horror.* 

Habit and familiarity aro not of themselves suffi- 
cient to cause an idea to be appropriated into the 
self. Many habits and familiar objects that have 
been forced upon us by circumstances rather than 
chosen for their congeniality remain external and pos- 
sibly repulsive to the seif ; and, on the other hand, 
a novel but very congenial element in experience, like 
the idea of a now toy, or, if you please, Romeo’s idea 
of Juliet, is often a])propriatetl almost immediately, 
and becomes, for the time at least, the very heart of 
the self. Habit bos the same fixing and consolidating 
M'-tion in the growth of the self that it has elsewhere, 
but is not its distinctive characteristic. 

As suggested in the previous chapter, self-feeling 
may be regarded as in a sense the antithesis, or bet- 
ter perhaps, the complement, of that disinterested and 
contemplative love that tends to obliterate the sense 

* John Addington Symondi, hr 11 F. Brown, toI. ii. p. 120. 
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of a divergent iudividualitj. Love of this sort lias no 
sense of bounds, but is wbat we feel when we are ex- 
panding and assimilating now and indeterminate ex- 
perionce, while self-feeling aceompnaios the appro- 
priating, <lelimiting, and dofondiug of a certain part 
of e\jierieuco; the one impels us to receive life, the 
other to individuate it. The self, from this point 
t)f view, might be regarded as a sort of citadel of the 
mind, fortified without and containing selected treas 
ures within, while love is an nndivid<‘d share in the 
rest of the universe. In a healthy mind <*ach con- 
tributes to the growth of the other : what wo love in. 
tensely or for a long time wo are likely to bring within 
the citadel, and to assert as part of ourself. On tho 
oth(»r hand, it is only on the ba.sis of a substantial 
self that a }x;rsou is capable of progressive sympathy 
or love. 

The sickness of either is to lack tho support of the 
other. There is no health in a mind except as it 
keeps expanding, taking in fresh life, foelJug lo\e and 
enthusiasm ; and so long as it does this its self feeling 
is likely to Ije modest and generous ; since these sen- 
timents (icnompany that senso of th(> largo and the 
superior which love implies. But if love closes, the 
self contracts and hardens : the mind having nothing 
else to occupy its attention and give it that change 
and renewal it requires, busies itself more and more 
with self-feeling, which takes on narrow and dis- 
gusting forms, like avarice, arrogance, and fatuity. 
It is necessary that we should have self-feeling 
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about a matter during its conception and execution ; 
but when it is accouipliHlicd or has failed the self 
ought to break loose and escape, renewing its skin 
like the snake, as Thoreau says. No matter what a 
man does, he is not fully sane or human unless there 
is a spirit of freedom in him, a .soul uucoufiued by 
purpose and larger than the practicable w’oiid. And 
this is r(‘all3' what those mean who inculcate the sup- 
pression of the self ; they mean that its rigidit)’ must 
be broken u[) b>’ growth and renewal, that it must be 
more or less dooisivel}' “ born again." A healthy 
self must be both vigorous and plastic, a nucleus of 
solid, w'ell-knit private purpose and fueling, guided 
and nourished by sympathy. 

The view that “ self ” and the pronouns of the first 
person ai-e names which the race has learned to apply 
to an instinctive attitude of mind, and which each 
child iu turn learns to ajiply in a similar way, was 
iin[)rossed upon me by observing iny child M at the 
time when she was learning to use those pronouns. 
When she was two years and two weeks old I W'as 
surprised to discover that she had a clear notion of 
the first and second persons when used possessively. 
When asked, “ Where is your nose? ” she would put 
her hand upon it and say “my.” She also under- 
stood that when someone else said “ my ” and touched 
an object, it meant something opposite to what was 
meant when she touched the same object and used 
the same word. Now, anyone who will exercise his 
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imagination upon the question how this matter must 
appear to a mind having no means of knowing any- 
thing abont “ I ” and " my ’’ except what it learns by 
hearing them used, will see that it should be very 
puzzling. Unlike other words, the personal pronouns 
have, apparently, no uniform meaning, but convey 
difierent and oven opposite ideas when employed by 
different persons. It seems remarkable that children 
should master the problem before they arrive at con- 
siderable }H>wer of abstract reosouing. How should 
a little gii‘l of two, nut particularly reflective, have 
discovered that “ my ” was not the sign of a dethiite 
object like other woiils, but meant something differ- 
ent with each person who used it? And, btill more 
surprising, how should she have achieved the correct 
use of it with referouco to herself which, it would 
seem, could not be copied from anyone else, simply 
becaiue no one else used it to describe what be- 
longed to her ? The meaning of words is learned by 
associating them with other phenomena. But how is 
it possible to learn the meaning of one which, as used 
by otliers, is never associated with the same phenom- 
enon as when properly used by one’s self ? Watch- 
ing her use of the first }>er8on, I was at once struck 
with the fact that she employed it almost wholly in a 
possessive sense, and that, too, when in an o^ressive, 
self-assertive mood. It was extremely common to 
see B. tagging at one end of a plaything and M. 
at the other, screaming, " My, my." " Me ” was 
sometimes nearly equivalent to " my," and was also 
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employed to call attention to Lerself when she wanted 
something done for her. Another common use of 
“ my” was to demand something she did not have at 
all. Thus if H. had something the like of which she 
wanted, say a cart, she would exclaim, “ Where’s my 
cart ? " 

It seemed to me that she might liavo learned the 
use of these pronouns almut as follows. The self- 
feeling had always been there. From the first week 
she had wanted things and cried and fought for them. 
She had also become familiar by observation and 
opposition with similar appropriative activities on 
the ])art of 11. Thus she not only had the feeling 
herself, but by associating it with its visible expres- 
sion had probably divined it, sympathized with it, 
resented it, in others. Grasping, tugging, and scream- 
ing would bo associated with the fueling in her own 
case Olid would recall the feeling when observed in 
others. They would constitute a language, precedent 
to the use of first-pereonal pronouns, to express the 
self-idea. All was ready, then, for the word to name 
this experience. She now observed that K, when 
contentiously approi>riatiug something, frequently 
exclaimed, “ my," “ mute,” “ give it to me,” “ J want 
it,” and the like. Notliiug more natural, then, than 
that she ^ould adopt those words ns names for a 
frequent and vivid experience with which she was 
already familiar in her own cose and had learned to 
attribute to others. Accordingly it appeared to me, 
as I recorded in my notes at the time, that “ ‘ my ’ and 
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'mine’tare simply names for concrete images of np- 
propriutiveuess,” embracing both the nppropriativo 
feeling and its manifestation. If this is true the child 
does not at first work out the I-oud-you idea in an 
abstract form. Thu firHt-}>ersonal pronoun is a sign 
of a concrete thing after all, but that thing is not 
primarily the child’s body, or his muscular sen- 
sations as such, but the jdiouomeuon of aggi'cssivo 
appropriation, jinictised by himself, witnessed in 
others, and incited and interjireted by a hereditary 
instinct. Tliis seems to get over the difficulty abo\o 
inoutioiu'd, namely, the seeming lack of a common 
content between the meaning of “ my ’’ when used by 
another and when used by one’s self. This common 
content is found in the appropriative feeling and tho 
visible and audible signs of that feeling. An ele- 
ment of differouee and .strife comes in, of course, in 
the ojiposito actions or purposes which tho ‘‘in} ” 
of another and one’s own my ” are likely to stand 
for. When another poi'son says “ mine ” regarding 
something which I claim, I sympathi/A) with him 
enough to understand what he means, but it is a 
hostile sympathy, overpowered by another and more 
vivid “ mint; ” connected with tho idea of drawing the 
object my way. 

In other words, tho meaning of “I” and “mine ” 
is learned in the same way that tho meanings of 
bofte, regret, chagrin, disgust, and thousands of other 
words of (iinotion and sentimout are learned : that is, 
by having the feeling, imputing it to others in con- 
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uection with some kind of expression, and hearing 
the word along with it. As to its communication 
and growth the self-idea is in no way peculiar that I 
see, but essentially like other ideas. In its more 
complex forms, such as are expressed by “ I ” in con- 
versation and literature, it is a social sentiment, 
or type of sentiments, defined and dcjveloped by in- 
tercourse, in the manner suggested in a previous 
chapter. 

11., though a more reflective child than M., was 
much slower in understanding these pi'ououns, and 
in his thirty-fifth month had not yet straightened 
them out, sometimes calling his father “ mo.” I im- 
agine that this was partly because ho was placid 
and uncontoutious in his earliest years, manifesting 
little social self-feeling, but chiefly occupied with im- 
jwrsoual experiment and i-eflcction and partly because 
ho saw little of otlier children by antithesis to whom 
his self could be awakened. M., on the other hand, 
coming later, hod IL’s opi)Osition on which to whet 
her naturally keen ajiproimativt'noss. And her so- 
ciety had a marked effect in develo^^ing self-feeling 
in 11., who found self-assertion necessary to preserve 
his playthings, or anything else capablo of appro- 
priation. Ho learned the use of “ my,” however, 
when ho was about throe years old, before M. was 
bom. He doubtless acquired it in his dealings with 
his parents. Thus ho would perhaps notice his 
mother claiming tho scissora as mine and seizing 
upon them, and would be moved Hymj)athotically to 
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claim something in the same waj — connecting the 
word with the act and the feeling rather than the 
object. But as I hod not the problem clearly in 
mind at that time I made no satisfactory obserra* 
tious. 

I imagine, then, that as a rule the child associates 
“ I ” and me " at first only with those ideas regard- 
ing which his appropriative feeling is urouHed and 
defined by opposition. He appropriiitos his nose, 
eye, or foot in very much the same way as a play* 
thing — by antithesis to other noses, eyes, and feet, 
which he cannot control. It is not uncommon to 
tease little children by proi>osiug to take away one 
of those organs, and they behave precisely os if 
the “mine” tlu’eateued were a se}>arable object'- 
which it might be for ail they know. Atvd, as I have 
suggested, oven in adult life, “ 1,” “ mo,” and “ mine ” 
are applied with a strong sense of their meaning 
only to things distinguished as peculiar to us by 
some sort of opposition or coutiast They' always 
imply social life and relation to other persons. That 
which is most distinctively mine is very ]>rivnto, it 
is true, but it is that })art of the private which I am 
cherishing in antithesis to the rest of the world, not 
the separate but the s{)ecial. The aggressive self is 
essentially a militant phase of the mind, having for 
its apparent function the energizing of {mculiar activ- 
ities, and although the militancy may not go on in 
an obvious, external manner, it always exists as a 
mental attitude. 
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In some of the best-known discussions of the de- 
velopment of the sense of self in children the chief 
emphasis has been placed upon the speculative or 
quasi-metaphysical ideas concerning “ I ” which chil- 
dren sometimes formulate os a result either of ques- 
tions from their elders, or of the independent 
development of a speculative instinct. The most 
obvious result of these inquiries is to show that a 
child, when he reflects upon the self in this manner, 
usually locates “ I " in the body. Interesting and im- 
portant as this juvenile metuphj’sics is, as one phase 
of mental development, it should certainly not be 
taken as an adequate expression of the childish sense 
of self, and probably Prosidont G. Stanley Hall, who 
has collected valuable material of this kind, does 
not so take it.* This analysis of the “I,” asking 
one’s self just whore it is located, whether particular 
limbs are embraced in it, and the like, is somewhat 
remote from the ordinary, naive use of the word, with 
children as with grown jmople. In my own children 
I only once observed anything of this sort, and that 
was in the case of B., when he was struggling to 
achieve the correct use of his pronouns ; and a futile, 
and as I now think mishikeu, attempt was made to 
help him by pointing out the association of the word 
with his body. On the other hand, every child who 
has learned to talk uses “ I,” “ me,” “ mine,” and the 
like hundreds of times a day, with great emphasis, 

* Compart* Some Aaperts of tlie Karly Sense of Self, American 
Journal of Faycbology, is., p 351. 
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iu the simplo, naive way tbat the race has nsed them 
for thousonils of years. In this usage they refer to 
claims upon playthings, to assertions of one’s pecu- 
liar will or purpose, as “ 7 don’t want to do it that 
way,” “7 am going to draw a kitty,” and so on, 
rarely to any part of the body. And when a part of 
the body is meant it is usually by way of claiming 
approval for it, as ” Don’t I look nice ? ” so that the 
object of chief interest is after all another person’s 
attitude. The speculative “ 1,” though a true ” I,” is 
not the “ I ” of common speech and workaday useful- 
ness, but almost os remote from ordinar}- thought os 
the ego of metaphysicians, of which, indeed, it is an 
immature example. 

That children, when in this philosophizing state 
of mind, usually refer ” I ” to the physical body, is 
easily explained by the fact that their materialism, 
natural to all crude speculation, needs to locate the 
self somewhere, and the body, the one tangible thing 
over whicli they have continuous power, seems the 
most a'N'ailable homo for it. 

The process by which self-feeling of the looking- 
glass sort duveloi)B in children may be followed 
without much difficulty. Studying the movements of 
others as closely as they do they soon see a connec- 
tion between their own acts and changes in those 
movements ; that is, they perceive their own influence 
or power over persons. The child appropriates the 
visible actions of his parent or nurse, over which he 
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finds he has some control, in* quite the same way as 
he appropriates one of his own members or a play- 
thing, and he will try to do things with this new 
possession, just as he will with his hand or his rat- 
tle. A girl six months old will attempt in the most 
evident and deliberate manner to attract attention 
to herself, to set going by her actions some of those 
movements of other persons that she has appropri- 
ated. Shu has tasted the joy of being a cause, of 
exerting social ])ower, and wishes more of it. She 
will tug at her mother’s skirts, wriggle, gm-gle, 
stretch out her arms, etc., all the time watching for 
the hoped-for effect. These performances often give 
the child, even at this age, an ap^warance of what is 
called affectation, that is she seems to be unduly 
preoccupied with what other people think of her. 
Affectation, at any age, exists when the passion to in- 
fluence others seems to overbalance the established 
character and give it an obvious twist or pose. It 
is instructive to find that even Darwin was, in his 
childhood, capable of departing from truth for the 
sake of making an impression. “ For instance,” he 
says in his autobiography, “ I once gathered much 
valuable fruit from my father’s trees and hid it in 
the shrubbery, and then ran in breathless haste to 
spread the news that T had discovered a hoard of 
stolen fruit.” * 

The young performer soon learns to be different 
things to different people, showing that he begins to 
* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, by F. Darwin, p. 27. 
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apprehend personality and to foresee its operation. 
If the mother or nurse is more tender than just she 
will almost certainly bo “worked” by systematic 
weeping. It is a matter of common observation tlmt 
children often behave worse with their mother thou 
with other and loss sym^Kithetic jv^ople. Of the 
now jHirsous that n child ku(‘ 8 it is evident that 
some make a strong impression and awaken a desire 
to interest and please them, while others are indif- 
ferent or repugnant. Sometimes the reason can be 
perceived or guessed, sometimes not ; but the fact of 
selective interest, admiration, prestige, is obvious be- 
fore the end of the second year. By that time a 
child already cares much for the reflection of himself 
upon one personality and little fur that upon an- 
other. Moreover, he soon claims intimate and trac- 
table persons as i/iinf, classes them among his other 
possessions, and maintains his owiicrsliip nguiust all 
comers. M., at three years of age, vigorously resent- 
ed Il.’s claim uiion their mother. The latter was “ my 
mamma,” whenever the point was raised. 

Strong joy and grief depend upon the treatment 
this rudimentary social self receives. In the case 
of M. I noticed os early as the fourth mouth a 
“hurt” way of crying which seemed to indicate a 
sense of personal slight It was quite different from 
the cry of pain or that of anger, but seemed about 
the same as the cry of fright. The slightest tone of 
repnsff would produce it On the other hand, if 
people took notice and laughed and encouraged, she 
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was hilarious. At about fifteen months old she had 
become “ a periect little actress,” seeming to live 
laigely in imaginations of her effect upon other peo- 
ple. She constantly and obviously laid traps for at- 
tention, and looked abashed or wept at any signs of 
disapproval or indifference. At times it would seem 
as if she could not get over these repulses, but would 
cry long in a grieved way, refusing to be comforted. 
If she hit nj^on any little trick that mode people laugh 
she would bo sure to repeat it, laughing loudly and 
affectedly in imitation. She had quite a repertory of 
these small ]>erformancos, which she would display to 
a sympathetic audience, or even try upon strangers. 
I have soon her at sixteen months, when B. refused 
to give her the scissors, sit down and make believe 
cry, putting up her under lip and snuffling, mean- 
while looking up now and then to see what effect she 
was producing.* 

In such phenomena wo have plainly enough, it 
seems to mo, the germ of personal ambition of every 
sort. Imagination co-operating with instinctive self- 
feeling has already created a social ‘‘ I,” and this has 
become a principal object of interest and endeavor. 

Progress from this point is chiefly in the way of a 
greater definiteness, fulness, and inwardness in the 
imagination of the othnr’s state of mind. A little 
child thinks of and tries to elicit certain visible or 

* This sort of thing is rory famiiisT to obserrers of children, 
flee, for instance, Miss Shinn’s Notes on the Uerciopment of a 
Child, p. 163. 
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audible j^hutioiuotia, and do<'B not go back of them ; 
but what a grown-up person desires to produce in 
others is an internal, invisible condition which his 
own richer oxperic'iieu enables him to imagine, and 
of which exi>ressiou is only the sign. Even lulults, 
however, make tn* separation between what other peo- 
ple think and tlie visible ♦•xpression of that thought. 
They imagine the whole* thing at once, and their idea 
differ.*) fioin that of n child chieilvin the coinpitratno 
richness and coinjilexitv of the elements that accom- 
pany and iuti'r]>iel tlie visibh- oi audible sign. There 
is aLso a progiess from the naive to the subtle in 
socially aelf-a.s.sertivc action. A child obiiously and 
simply, at lii.st, does things for effect Later then* 
is an endeavoi to sup]iress the iippcaraiiei* of doing 
so; affection, iiidifb'rence, contempt, ele., aie simu- 
lated to hide tlic real wish to affeet the self-image. It 
i.s fierceivod that an obvious .seeking after good ojiin- 
iou is we.ak and disagreeable 

I doubt whether theie me any regular stages in the 
dovolojHueut of soeial s<*lf-feeling and exjiression com- 
mon to the majority of children. The soiitiiiients of 
self dcveloj) by inipcrceplible giadatioiis out of the 
crude apjiropnative instiiiet of new-horn hahes, and 
their in.aiiifestatious vaiy indefinitely in different eases. 
Many ehiblreii show “ solf-coissciousiiess ” conspieu- 
ou.sly from the first half year , others have little ap- 
pearance of it at any age. Still others pass through 
jieriods of affectation whose length and time of occur- 
rence would iirobably be found to bo exceedingly va- 
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rioiiB. In cliildliood, an at all timi'a of life, ubnorp- 
tioii ill Boinu idea other than that of the social self 
tends to drivo “ solf-eouscionsnoss ” out. 

Nearly everyono, hoivever, whoso turn of mind is at 
all inia^iiiativo ('ocs through a season of passiouati' 
Bolf-fecliiig during adolesecuce, when, according io 
current hcliof, the Sficitd iiiijmlscK are stimulated in 
ooniK'ctioii with tlu' rapid devclopiueut of the fiiinv 
tious of sex. This is a time of hero-worship, of high 
resolve, of impassioiit'd reverie, of vague but fierce 
ambition, of stn'iiiious imitation that secm.s affect- 
ed, of (/(Ilf in the presence of the other sex or of supe- 
rior persons, and so on 

Mail} aulobiogra]tln(>B describe the HOcial Bclf-f<>el- 
ing of yt uth u Inch, in the case of strenuous, suK'ejili- 
blc natures, prevented bv weak health or uiicongeiiia] 
sun oundiugs fioin gaining the suit of success proper 
to that age, often attains extreme intensity. This is 
(juitc generally the case with the joiilh of men of 
genius, whose cxcejitional endowment and tendcncu-s 
usually isolate them more or less from the ordinary 
life about them In the autobiogniphy of John Ad- 
dington Syiuonds wo liave an account of the feelings 
of an ambitious lioy suffering from ill-health, plain- 
ness of feature — jiocuiiarly mortif} iiig to his strong 
lesthetic instincts— and mental backwardness. “I 
almost resented the atteutions paid mo as my father’s 
son, ... I regarded them as acts of charitable 
condescension. Thus I passed into an attitude of 
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haughty shyness which had uotliing rospuctable iu it 
except a sort of self-reliant, world deilnut pride, a 
resolution to effectiinte iiiysolf, uud to win what I 
wanted by my exertions. ... I vowed to raise 
myself sotuohow or other to eiuiDcuce of some sort. 
. . . I felt no desini for wealth, no mere wish to 
cut a fignr<< in sucioty. But 1 thirsted with intoler- 
able thirst for eminence, for lecognition as a person- 
ality.* . . . The main thing which sustiiined me 
was a sense of self — iiniM'rious, antagonistic, unmalle- 
able.t . . . My external self in theso many ways 
was Iwing juTpctually snublx'd, and crushed, and 
mortified. Yet the inm'r self hardened after a dumb, 
blind fashion. 1 kept reiwating, ‘ Wait, wait. I will, 
I shall, 1 must.’ ” t Oxford he overhears a coiuer- 
sation in wliich his abilities ar<> depreciatod and it i.s 
predicted that he nd) jini get his "fir/rl,” “Tht- 
sting of it remained in me ; and iliotigh I cared little 
enough for first classes, I then uud there iesoh«'d 
that I would win the best first of my year. Tins kind 
of grit in mo has t<» Iw notified. Nothing aroused 
it so much os a seeming slight, exciting myrelH'llious 
manhood. ”§ Again ho exclaiius, “I look round me 
and find nothing iu which 1 excel.” II ... I 
fret becauHo I do not rotdize ambition, because I 
have no active work, and canuot wiu a i>ositiou of 
importance like other men.” 1! 

This sort of thing is familiar in literature, and very 

* John AddinKton SymondR, liy II K Broun, rol 1, p (53. 

tP. 70 t P 74. § P. 120 (I I*. 125. ^ P. 348 
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likely in onr own experience. It Keems worth while 
tu recall it and to point out that this jmmal need of 
self-efToctnation, to adopt Mr. Symonds’s phrase, is 
the essence of ambition, liud always has for its object 
the production of some effect upon the minds of 
other people. Wo f<‘ci iu the (juotations above the 
indomitable Hiir^'ing up of the individualizing, mili- 
tant force of which Bolf-feuliug seems to be the organ. 

I Sex-difforoucc in the development of the socbl self 
is a])paruut from the first, tlirls liavp, as a rule, a 
more im])ressib]u social sensibility ; they care more 
obviously for the social image, study it, reflect upon 
it more, and so have even during the first year au 
appearance of subtlety, fnesse, often of affectation, in 
which boys are comparatively lacking. Boys are 
more taken up with imwcnlar activity for its own sake 
and with construction, their imaginations are occupied 
somewhat loss with persons and more with things. 
In u girl dan etouj Wvihlivhe, not easy to describe 
but quite unmistakable, appears as soon os she bo- 
gius to take notice of ]ieoplo, and one phase of it is 
certainly au ego less simple and stable, a stronger 
impulse to go over to the other person’s point of 
view and to stake joy and grief on tho image in liis 
mind. There can be no doubt that women are os a| 
rule more dependent ujmu immediate personal sup j 
port and coiToboration than are men. Tho thought 
of the woman needs to fix itself upon some person 
in whose mind she ciui find a stable and oompolling 
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image of heroelf by which to livo. If snch an imago 
is found, either in a visible or on ideal person, the 
power of devotion to it becomes a source of strength. 
But it is a sort of strength dopondeut uiam tliis {>er- 
soual complement, without which the womanly char- 
acter is soniewhat apt to become a derelict and drift- 
ing vessel. Men being bnilt more for aggn'ssiou, 
have, relatively, a greater jKJwer of standing alone. 
But no one can really stand alone, and th(‘ aj^pcar- 
ance of it is duo simply to a greater momentum and 
continuity of character which stores up the ]>a8t and 
resists immediate inhiiciices. Directly or indirectly 
the imagination of how we a}>poar to others is a con- 
trolling force in all normal miuds^ 

The vague but potent ])haHeH of the self associated 
with the instinct of sex may bo regarded, like other 
phases, os expressive of a need to exert power and as 
having reference to personal function. The youth, I 
take it, is bashful precisely because In* is conscious of 
the vague stirring of an aggressive instinct which he 
does not know how either to effectnate or to ignon*. 
And it is i)erha])S much the same w’ith the other sex . 
the bashful are always aggressive at heart ; they are 
cousciousof an interest in the other person, of a iie<>d 
to 1)6 something to him. And the more developed 
sexual passion, in both sexes, is very largely an emo- 
tion of power, domination, or a])}>ropriation. There 
is no state of feeling that says " mine, mine,” more 
fiercely. The need to be appropriated or dominated 
which, in women at least, is equally powerful, is 
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of tho same naturo at bottom, having for its object 
tlio attracting to itself of a masterful passion. “ The 
desire of the man is for the woman, but the desire of 
the woman is for tho desire of tho mati.”* 

Although boj's have generally a less impressionable 
social self than girls, there is great diffeienco among 
them in this regard Borne of them have a marked 
tendency to Jiimsf and posing, while others have 
almost none. The latter have a less vivid personal 
imagination ; they are uuafifccted chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause they have no vivid idea of how they seem to 
others, and so are not moved to seem rather than to 
be ; they are unrosentfal of slights because they do 
nut feel them, not ashamed or jealous or vain or 
jiroud or roinorsoful, because all these imply imagina- 
tion of another’s mind. 1 have known children who 
showed no tendency whatever to ho ; in fact, conid 
not understand tho nature or object of lying or of any 
sort of concealment, as in such games as hide-iuid- 
coop. This excessively simple way of looking at 
things may come from unnsnal absorption in the ob- 
servation and analysis of the impersonal, as appeared 
to be the case with It., whose interest in other facts and 
their relations so much pre]>ondcrated over his inter- 
est in personal attitudes that there was no temptation 
to sacriflee tho former to the latter. A child of this 
sort gives the impression of being non-moral; ho 
neither sins nor repents, and has not the knowledge 
* Attributed to Mine do Stoel. 
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of good and evil. We eat of the tree of this knowl- 
edge when we begin to imagine the minds of others, 
and so become aware of that conflict of personal im- 
pulses which cousi'ieuce aims to allay. 

Simplicity is a pleasant thing in children, or at any 
age, but it is not necessarily admirable, nor is affecta- 
tion altogether a thing of evil. To Ite normal, to Is^ 
at humo in the world, with a prospect of power, use- 
fulness, or success, the |Hirsuu iinist have that imagi- 
native insight into other minds that underlies tact and 
eavoir-faire, morality, and l>oiieficence. Tliis insight 
involves sophistication, sonn* niiderstauiling and shar- 
ing of the clandestine impulses of human iiuture. A 
simplicity that is merely the lock of this insight 
indicates a sort of defect. There is, however, an- 
other kind of simplicity, belonging to a character that 
is subtle and sensitive, but has suflicieut force and 
mental cloaruosa to keep in strict order the many 
impnlses to which it is oiH‘n, and so preserve its 
directness and unity. One may bo simple like 
Simple Simon, or in the sense that Emerson meant 
when he said, “ To be simple is to bo great." Affec- 
tation, vanity and the like, indicate the lack of 
proper assimilation of the influences arising from 
onr sense of what others tliink of us. Instead of 
these influences working nimu the individual grad- 
ually and without disturbing bis equilibrium, they 
overbear him so that ho ap]>enrH to lie not him- 
self, posing, out of function, and hence silly, weak, 
contemptible. The affected smile, the “ foolish face 
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of praise ” is a type of affectation, an external, 
pat-ou thing, a weak and fatuous i>etition for ap- 
proval. Whenever one is growing rapidly, learning 
eagerly, preoccupied with strange ideals, he is in 
danger of this loss of eqnilibi’iuin ; and so we notioe 
it in sensitive children, cs[>eciaily girls, in young 
poo])le between fourteen and twenty, and at all ages 
in persons of unstable individunlitj'. 

This disturbance of our equilibrium by the out- 
going of the irufigiiiatiun toward another person's 
point of view nieiius that wo are uiidergoiiig his in- 
fluence. In tli() iiresuuce of one whom we feel to be 
of importance lb(*r(i is a tendency to enter into and 
adopt, by sympathy, his judgment of ourself, to put 
a now value on nloas and purposes, to recast life in 
his image. With a very sensitive person this tenden- 
cy is often evident to others in ordinary conversation 
and in trivial matters. By force of an impolse spring- 
ing directly from the delicacy of his perceptions 
he is coutinually imagining how ho appears to his in- 
terlocutor, and accepting the image, fur the moment, 
as himself. If the other appears to think him well- 
informed on some recondite matter, he is likely to 
assume a learned expression ; if thought judicious he 
looks as if ho were, if accused of dishonesty he ap- 
pears guilty, aud so on. In short, a sensitive man, 
in the presence of an iniprossive personality, tends to 
become, for the time, his iut«*ipretatiou of what the 
other thinks he is. It is only the heavy minded who 
will not feel this to bo true, in some degree, of them- 
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selves. Of course ifc is usually a temporary and 
soiutiwliut superficial phcnumouou ; but it is t 3 '])ical 
of all aseoudeucy, and helps us to nuderstand how 
persons have power over us through some hold upon 
our imaginations, and how our personality grow's and 
takes form by divining the appearance of our pn'sent 
st'lf to other minds. 

So long as a character is open and eapiible of 
growth it retains a corresponding impressibility, 
which is not Avoukness unless it swamps the assim- 
ilating and oygaiiiziug faculty. I know men whoso 
careers are a proof of stable and aggressive character 
who have an almost feminine RensitivoiK'ss regarding 
their seeming to others. Iude<‘d, if one sees a man 
whose attitude towanl others is always assertive, iu*ver 
receptive, lie may be confident tliat man will never 
go far, Ijocanse be will never learn much. In char- 
acter, us in every pliasc of life, health rcijuires a just 
union of stability with plasticity. 

There is a vogue cxcitciuout of the social self more 
general than any particular emotion or sentiment. 
Thus the more presence of people, a " sense of other 
persons," as Professor Baldwin says, and an aware- 
ness of their oliservation, often causes a vague dis- 
comfort, doubt, and tensiou. Ou(> feels that there is 
a social image of himself lurking a1>o»t, and not 
knowing what it is he is obsciirelj' alarmed. Many 
{toople, perhaps most, feel more or loss agitation and 
embarrassment under the obsorration of strangers, 
and for some even sitting in the same room with uu- 
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familiar or uncongeuial (foople is hariisKiug nud ex- 
haustiug. It is well kuowu, for instance, that a visit 
from a stranger would often cost iJarwin his night’s 
sleep, and many similar examples could be collected 
from the records of men of letters. At this point, 
however, it is evident that we a 2 )pronch the borders 
of mental pathology. 

Possibly some will think that 1 exaggerate the 
importance of social si-lf-feeling by taking {lersous 
and i^irioils of life that are abnormally sensitive. 
But I believe that with all normal and human people 
it remains, in one form or another, the mainspring 
of endeavor and a cliief iutei'<>st of the imagination 
throughout life. As is the ••use with other feelings, 
wo do not think much of it so long us it is mod- 
erately and regularly gratified. Many jicojde of bal- 
anced mind and congenial activity scarcely know 
that they care what others think of them, and will 
deny, perhaps with indignatiun, that such car© is an 
important factor in what they are and do. But this 
is illusion. If failure or disgrace arrives, if one sud- 
denly finds that the faces of men sliow coldness or 
contempt instead of the kindliness and deference 
that ho is used to, he will perceive from the shock, 
the fear, the sense of being outcast tuul helpless, 
that he was living in tlie minds of others without 
knowing it, just as wo thiily walk the solid ground 
without thinking how it bears us u]i. This fact is 
so familiar in literature, os^H'cially iu modcru nov- 

I lWf^ 
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els, tliat it on^lit to bo obvious enough. The works 
of George Eliot are imrticularly strong in the ex])u~ 
sition of it. Ju most of her novels there is some 
character like Mr. Bnlstrodo in “ Miihlloniarch ” or 
Mr. Jennyn in " Felix Holt,” whoso resitectublo and 
long-cshiblished social imago of himself is shattered 
by the coming to light of hidden truth. 

It is true, however, that the ntteinpt to describe the 
social self au<l to analyze the mental processes that 
enter into it almost uuavuidabl}' makes it apjiear 
more reflective and “ splf-c«inscious " than it usually 
is. Thus while 6om<' readers will be able to disc'over 
in themselves a quite detinito and deliberate con- 
templatiou of the roflec'ted sidf, otliors will perhaps 
find nothing hut a s'lmimthetic impulst', so simple 
that it eaii liardty be made the object of distinct 
thought. Many jieople whose behavior shows that 
ttu'ir idea oi ttioinseives is birgeiy cauf^it Irom the 
persons thej’ arc with, are yet quite innoeent of any 
intentional {sising ; it is a matter of subconscious 
iiHpulso or mere suggestion. The self of very scusi* 
tive but uou-roflcctive minds is of this character. 
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THK SOCIAL SELF— 2. VARIOUS PHASES OP “I” 
Ri.otihu an'U — The I'ni. nr “I” im LiTESATrBE 

ANI> Cow EliHATION — IsrENSI' Skl.P-FFPMXG NkCEASARY TO 

I’lionrci iMTY — OrilEH I*iiA<thn or the SticjAt, Self — 1'kiue 
vrrsnii Va.mtt--Si I I'-nrArKT, UnsoH, Sulf-kevi kikpe— 
Hi'MiLirT -M ai-ahips op the Soriii. Sflk— Witiidhawal — 
SEI r-TKASBIOHM ATKIN— PilASI H U1 THE SlI.K C'aI'HFIi UV IK- 
CnmillUITl IIETHEEN I'ilE PeUBON AM) HIS Si KKUUNHINUB 

Ip self and the aolf-aeekinf' that springs from it are 
healthy and respoctahlo traits of Iniman nature, then 
wliat are those things which we call egotism and self- 
islmess,* and which are so commonly regarded as 
obioctionablo ? The answer to this appears to be 
that it is not 8olf-as.s(>rtiou ns such that we stigmatize 
by these names, but tlie aHs«*rlion of a kind or ])hase 
of self that is obnoxious to us. So long as we agree 
with a man’s thoughts and aims wo do not think of 
him as selfish or egotistical, however urgently he may 
assert them ; but so soon a.s wo cease to agree, while 
he continues persisteut and jmrhaps intrusive, wo are 
likely to say Lard tilings about him. It is at bottom 
a matter of moral Judgment, not to be comprised in 

* I do not attempt to diatiDunioli lN>t«Pi>n tlieae words, though 
there in a difTerenre, ill deflnol however, in their meaumga Ab 
ordlnurilr iianl hoth deiiignate a phane of aelf-aasertion regarded U 
ceuaurahle, and thia la all I mean by elthej 
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auy simplti duliuitioii, but to bo dotermiuod by con- 
sciouca aflor the ubola aitiiatiuu is takoii into iicconut. 
In ibis regard it iu essentially uuo with the iuoi*e gen- 
eral quostiou ot miKcuiiduct or ))er80ual badness. 
There is no distinct lino between the behavior which 
we mildly censure as seltish and that which we call 
wicked or criminal ; it is oul}' a matter of degree. 

It is quite aitparout that mere self-asM^rtion is not 
looked upon a.s selhshucss. There is nothing more 
respected— and even liked — than a pemistent and suc- 
cessful pursuit of one’s peculiar aims, so lung as (his 
is done within the accepted limits of fairness and 
consideration for others. Thus one who has acquired 
ten millions must have expressi'd his appropriative 
instinct with nuich energy and constancy, but reason- 
able people do not eoticlnde that he is M>lfi.sli unless 
it appears that he has iguoreil social .sentiments by 
which ho should have been guidetl. If he has been 
dishonest, mean, hard, or the like, they w ill condemn 
him. 

The men wo admire most, including those W'O look 
npou ns peculiarly gvtod, are invariably men of nota- 
ble sclf-iisscrtion. Thus Martin Luther, to take a 
couspicuons instance, was a man of the most iutc>nBo 
self-feeling, rcseutftd of opposition, dogmatic, with 
“ an absolnte cuuhdonco in thoiufallilulity, pinctically 
speaking, of his own judgment.” This is a trait be- 
longing to nearly all great leaders, and a main cause 
of their success. That which distinguishes Luther 
from the vnilgarly ambitious and aggressive people 
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wo know is not tho quality of liin ecU-feelin^;, but 
tlio fact that it was identified jn his imagination 
and endeavors with sentiments and purposes that 
we look upon as noble, progressive, or right. No 
ouo could bo moro ambitious than ho was, or more 
detorminod to secure the social aggrandizement of 
his self ; but in his case the self for which he 
was ambitious and resentful cuusistnd largely of 
certain couvictious regai'ding justification by faith, 
the sacrilego of tho sale of indulgences, and, more 
generally, of an cufiniiehisiug spirit mid mode of 
thought fit to auaken and lead the as]>iration of the 
time. 

It is evident enough that in this respect Luther is 
typical of aggressive reformers in our own and every 
other time. Docs nut every efficient clergyman, phi- 
lanthropist, or teacher liecome such by identifying 
some worthy object with a vigorous seJf-fcoling ? Is 
it ever really possible to separate the feeling for the 
cause from the feeling that it is 7111/ cause? I doubt 
whether it is. Some of the greatest and purest fuiuid- 
ors and propagators of religion have been among the 
groatost egotists in the sense that they openly iden- 
tified tho idoa of good with tho idea of self, luid spoke 
of tho two interchangeably. And 1 cannot think of 
any strong man 1 have known, however good, who 
does not seem to me to have had intense self feeling 
about his cherished afioir ; though if his affair was a 
large and helpful one no one would call him selfish. 

Since tho judgment that a man is or is not selfish 
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is a qursiion of s^’niiNiUiies, it naturally follows that 
j)foj)hj easily disni'rue r<^rding it, their views do- 
peiuliug nmeh upon their tciuperanieuts and habits of 
thought. There are proliablj’ few' energetic persons 
who do not make an iuiprussion of egotism upm some 
of their aequaiutaiices , and, on the other hnitd, how 
mauA' them are whoso selfushness seoiiiK obvious to 
mast ]mf>]>le, but is not appauuit to tlmir wives, 
sisters and mothers. lu so far as our self is identified 
with that of another it is, of eoiirhi', unlikely that the 
aims of tlie latl<*r should Ik* obnoxious to us. 

If we should fint“<tion many iktsohs as to why 
they thought this or that man selfish, a eonitnon 
answer would prohably be, “ Re. does not consider 
other people.” What this incans is tliat lio is inap- 
preciativo of the social situation as wo see it , that 
tho situivtiuu di )cs not aw aken in him the snmo per- 
Huiial seutinx'iitH that it din's in us, and so his notion 
wounds tho.se sentiments. Thus tho commoneKt and 
most ob> iou .4 form of hclfiNliness is perhajis the fail- 
uro to subonlinato sensual impulses to social feel- 
ing, and this, of course, roRiilts from the aptthy of 
tho imagiiiativo impulsos that ought to ufTeet this 
RulKirdiuation. It would ugunlly ho impossible fur a 
mau to help himsulf to the best pioof;s on tbo platter 
if lie conceived the disgust and resentmeut w hich ho 
excites. And though this is a very gross and jialpa- 
ble sort of selfisbuoss, it is analogous in nature to the 
finer kinds. A fiiio-gminod, subtle Egoist, such os is 
l>ortra3’6d in George Uluredith’s novel of that name, 
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oi such as Isabel's husband iu Henry James's “ For* 
trait of a Liid)’,” has delicate perceptions in certain 
directions, but along with these there is some essen* 
tial narrowness or vulgarity of iinngiuation which 
prevents him from grasping what we feel to be the 
true social situation, and having the sentiments that 
should respond to it. The icsthctic rehiicineut of 
Osmond which so impresses Tsiibel before her mar- 
riage turns out to be compatible with a general small- 
ness of mind. He is “ not a good fellow,” as lloljih 
remarks, and incapable of comprehending her or her 
friends. 

A lack of tact in face-to-face intercourse very com- 
monly gives an iiupreshion of egotism, even when it 
is a superficial trait not really expressive of an un- 
sympathetic cliarnctor Tims there are persons who 
in the Bunplest conversation do not seem to forget 
theuisel VI'S, and enter frankly and disiiiteiesteilly into 
the subject, but are felt to be always preoccupied 
with the thought of the impression they are making, 
imagining praise or dcpreciatiou, and usually posing 
a little to avoid the oue or gain the other. Such 
people are uneasy, and make others so ; no relaxation 
is possible iu their company, because tho}' never 
come oltogothor out iuto open and common ground, 
but are always keeping bock something. It is not so 
much that they have solf-fceling os that it is clandes- 
tine aud furtive, giving one a sense of iiisocnrity. 
Sometimes they are aware of this lack of frankness, 
and try to offset it by reckless eonfesbiuiis, but this 
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ouly shows thi'ir solf-consciousnoss iu another and 
hardly moio a^'ceable aK[)€‘ct. Perhajm the only 
euro for this sort of egotism is to churish very high 
and (liflicult ambitious, and so drain off the siipor- 
abundauce of sulf-fceling from these pettj' channels. 
People who are doing r»>alh' important things usually 
appear simple and unaffected iu rouvcrsatioii, largely 
because their selves are healthfully employed clso- 
■whore. 

One who has tact always sees far enough into the 
state of mind «)f the jterson with whom ho is con- 
versing to adaj>t himself to it and to seem, at least, 
sympathetic ; In* is sure to feel the situation. Hut if 
you trea<l iipcui the other jierHon’s tcK's, talk about 
yourself ■when he is not interested in that subjcc-t, 
and, in g»>neral, show yourself out of touch with his 
mind, In' vi'iy naturally flnJs you disagreeable. And 
behavior analogous to this in the nK)re eudi;riiig 
relations of life gi\es rise to a sijuilar judgment. 

Bo far as thtire is any agreement ijt judgments re- 
garding Bc<lfishne,ss it arises from common standards 
of right, fairness, and courtesy which all thoughtful 
minds work out from their exiM-'i'iciice, and which 
represent what the general good requires. The self- 
ish man is one iu whose self, or in whoso stylo of 
asserting it, is sonn'thiug that falls ladow tbeso 
standards. Ho i.s a transgn'ssor of fair-play and the 
roles of the game, an outlaw with whom no one ought 
to sympathize, but against whom all should unite for 
the general good. 
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It is ibe ophealtby or egotistical self that is usu- 
ally uieaut by tbe word self when used iu moral dis- 
cuBsious; it is this that people need to get away 
from, both for tbeir own good and that of the com- 
luuuity. When we speak of getting out of one’s 
** self ” wo commonly moan any line nf ihmujfU with 
which one tends to he undtdif /rreoccupint ; so that to 
OBcaiK) from it is indeed a kind of salratiou. 

There is iwrhaps no sort of self more subject to 
daiigurous egotism tlinu that which deludes itself 
witli the uotiuu that it is not a self at all, but some- 
thing else. It is well to beware of persons who be- 
lieve that the cause, the mission, the philanthropy, 
the hero, or whatever it may bo that they strive for, 
is outside of theiusulvos, so that they feel a certain 
irrespousibility, and are likely to do things which 
they w’ould recognize as wTong if done in behalf of 
on ochnowlodgud self. Just as the tipauish armies 
in the Netherlands hold that their indulgence iu 
murder, torture, and brutal lust w^as sanctified by the 
supposed holy character of their mission, so iu our 
own time the name of religion, science, patriotism, or 
charity sometimes enables people to indulge com- 
fortably iu browboatiug, intrusion, slander, dishon- 
esty, and the like. Eiei-y cherished idea is a self: 
and though it appear to the individual, or to a 
class, or to a whole nation, worthy to swallow up 
all other selves, it is subject to the same need of 
discipline \uider rules of justice and docoucy os any 
other. It is healthy for everyone to understand 
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that ho is, and will rumaiu, a solf-seckor, and that if 
ho ^uta uut of ouu solf ho is sure to form anothor 
which may stand in cciual nnod of control. 

Isoltishness as a mental trait isal\\nys some sort 
of narrowness, littleness or defect ; an inadecinacy of 
imat^ination. The perfectly balancc'd and vifforous 
mind can hardly lie selfish, liecause it eaniait be olv 
livious to any important social sitiiation, either in 
immediate inturcoiirho or in more ]>erman(‘nt icla- 
tions ; it must always tend to be syrnjiathetic, fair, 
and just, bccansn it possesses that breadth and unity 
of view of which these <]aalitieH an- the natural ex- 
pression. Tti lack them is to lai not altogether so- 
cial and Iminaii, ami may be regarded ns tin* la gin- 
ning of degeneracy. Egotism is then not something 
additional to ordinary human natiiie, ns the eoinmou 
way of H|a:‘ukiiig suggests, but ratlii*r a lack. The 
egotist is not mure than a man, but less than a man ; 
and as regards }>ersoi}al jiowor ho is as a rule the 
weaker for his egutisiu. The very fm;t tliat ho has a 
bod name shows that the world is against him, and 
that he is contending against odds. The success of 
selfishness attracts attontiou and twaggeratiou be- 
cause it is hateful to us ; but the really stiong gen- 
erally work within the prevalent standards uf justice 
and courtesy, and so escajio coiidomiiation. 

There is infinite variety in egotism ; but an impor- 
tant division may bo based on the greab'r or less 
stability of the egotists’ clinractei's. According to 
this we may divide them into those of the unstable 
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type and tliOBO of the rigid type. Extreme inatabil* 
ity is always selfish ; the very weak cannot be other- 
wise, because they lack both the deep sympathy that 
enables people to penetrate the lives of others, and 
the consistency and self-control necessary to make 
sympathy efTcctive if they had it. Their superficial 
and fleeting imjailses are as likely to work harm ns 
g<KKl and cannot be trusted to bring forth any sound, 
fruit. If tliey arc amiable at times they are sure to 
bo harsh, cold, or violent at other times ; there is no 
justice, no solid good or worth in them. The sort of 
people I have in mind are, for instance, snch as in 
times of affliction go aborit weeping and wringing 
their hands to the neglect of their duty to aid and 
comfort the surviv(»rs, poH.sibly taking credit for tlie 
tenderness of their hearts. 

The other sort of egotism, not sharply distin- 
guished from this in all ravses, belongs to people who 
have stability of mind and conduct, but still without 
breadth and ricbnc&s of sy injiathy, so that their aims 
and sentiments are inaidctjuate to the life around 
tliem —narrow, hard, mean, self-sjitisfied, or sensual. 
This I would call the rigid type of egotism because 
the essence of it is an arrest v>f sympathetic develo|i“ 
meut and on ossification as it wore of wdiat should 
be a plastic and growing [lart of thought. Some- 
thing of this sort is perhaps what is most commonly 
meant by the word, and everyone can think of harsh, 
gross, grasping, cunning, or solf-comjilncent traits to 
which he would apply it. The self, to be healthy or 
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to tolerable to other eelTea, must be ever moving 
on, breaking loose from lower liabits, walking hand- 
in-hand with sympathy and oapirntion. If it stops 
too long anyw here it becomes stagnant and diseased, 
odious to other minds and harmful to the mind it in- 
habits. The men that satisfy the imagination are 
chastened men ; largo, human, inclusive, feeling the 
breadth of the world. It is impossible to think of 
Shokesponro as arrogant, vain, or scDsual ; and if 
some, like l)aiit(>, had on exigent ego, they succeeded 
in transforming it into higher and higher forms. 

Selfishness of the stable or rigid sort is os a rule 
more bitterly resented than the more fickle variety, 
chiefly, no doubt, l)oean 8 P, having more continuity 
and purpose, it is more formidable. 

One who accepts the idea of self, and of jx'rsotiality 
in general, alrciuly set forth, will agree that what is 
ordinarily called egotism cannot projKJrly be regarded 
08 the opposite of “ altniism," or of any word imply- 
ing the self-and-othor classification <»f impulses. No 
clear or useful idea of selfishness can Im reached on 
the basis of this classification, which, as previonsly 
stated, soeiUH to mo fictitious. It luisrepreBouts the 
mental situation, and so tends to confuse thought. 
Tlio miud has not, in fm:t, two sets of motives to 
cli(X)so from, the self-motives and the other-motives, 
the latter of which stand for the higher course, but 
has the far more difficult task of ocliieviug a higher 
life by gradually discriminating and organizing a 
groat variety of motives not easily divisible into 
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moral groups. The proper autithosis of selfiBbuess is 
right, justice, breadth, moguauiiaity, or something of 
that sort ; something opposite to the narrowness of 
feeling and action in which seliishness essentially 
consists. It is a matter of more or loss symmetry 
and stature, like the contrast between a gnarled and 
stunted tree and one of ample growth. 

The ideas denoted by sneh phrases as my friend, 
my (*ouuti 7 , my duty, and so on, ore just the ones 
that stand for broad or “ unselfish ” impulses, and 
yet they are self-ideas as shown by the first-personal 
pronoun. In the expression “my duty” we have 
in six letters a refutation of that way of thinking 
which makes right the opposite of self. That it 
stands for the right all will admit ; and yet no one 
can pruuuiinco it meaningly without perceiving that 
it is charged with intense self-feeling. 

It is always vain to try to separate the outer as- 
pect of a motive, the other people, the cause or the 
like, which we think of as external, from the private 
or self aspect, which we think of as internal. The 
apjjaroiit separation is purely illusive. It is surely 
a very simple truth that what makes ns act in an 
unselfish or devoted manner is always some sort of 
sentiment in our own minds, and if we cherish this 
sentiment intimately it is a jiart of ouraelves. We de- 
velop the inner life by outwardly directed thought 
and action, rotating mostly to other persons, to 
causes, and the like. Is there no difference, then, 
it may be asked, between doing a kind act to please 
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Bomeono else oud doing it to ploane one's seif? 1 
should say regarding tliis that while it is obvious, if 
one thinks of it, that pleasing another can exist for 
me only as a pleasant feeling in iny own mind, which 
is the motive of my action, there is a diiTenmeo in 
the meaning of those expressions as commonly used. 
Pleasing one’s self ortliuaiily means that we act from 
some comparatively narrow' sentiment not involving 
}>enetmting sympathy. Thus, if one gives CUiristmos 
presents to make a giHid impression or from asen.se of 
propriety’, he might Im said to ilo it to plea.se himself, 
while if he really imagined the jtleasnre the gift would 
bring to the recipient he w«>nld do it to please the 
latter. Jtut it is cUsir enungh that his own jih'osuro 
might lie ipiite us great in the siu'oud case. Again, 
sometimes we do tilings “to please others” which 
wo declare are painful to ourselves. But this, of 
course, means merely that there are eoullictiug im- 
pulses in our own minds, some of which are sacri- 
ficed to others. Thu satisfiu’tiuu, or whateviT yon 
choose to cull it, that one gets when he pR'furs his 
duty to sumo other course is just as much his own us 
any pleasure he renounces. No self-sacrifice is ad- 
mirable that is not the choice of a higher or larger 
a8{K>ot of the self over a luw'er or partial aspect. If 
a niau's act is really self sacrifice, that is, not properly 
his men, he would better nut do it. 

Some opponent of Darwin attempted to convict him 
of egotism by cuuntiug tiio number of times that the 
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pronoun “ I ’’ appears ujkui the first few pages of the 
“Origin of Species.” Ho was able to find a great 
many, and to cause Darwin, wlio was os modest a man 
as over lived, to ftiel abu.shed at the showing , but it 
is doubtful if he conviiicetl any reader of the book of 
the truth of the ussertioa. lu fact, although the dic- 
tionary defines egoti.sm ns “ the habit or praetiee of 
thinking and tiilkiug much of one's sulf," tbe use of 
the first-personal ])iuuouu is hardlj* the essence of 
the mutter. This use is always in some degree a self- 
assortiuu, but it has a disagreeable or egotistical effect 
only in so far as the self assertiHl is repelUmt to us. 
Even Montaigne, who says “ I ” on every other line, 
and whoso a\o«ed i»urposo is to display Limsolf at 
large and in all po.ssible det.-ul, diM‘s nut, it seems to 
me, really make an impression of egotism upon the 
I'ougeuial rea<l(T, bueause he contrives to make his 
Self so interesting in o\ory asjiect that the more wo 
are reminded of it the belter wt* are jileased ; and there 
is good sense in his doetiine that “ not to s^ieak 
roundly of a m.-ui’s self implies some lack of courage ; 
a firm and lofty judgment, and that judges souudl^" 
and surely, makes use of his own example upon all 
oecasious, as 'ftoll ns those tif others." A peiuou will 
not disploiuio seiisiblo jioople by saying “ 1 ” so long 
as the sulf thus aascrted stands for something, is 
a pertiuent, signifieaiit “1,” and not merely a random 
self-intrusion. We are not di8|)leased to see an ath- 
lete roll n]i his sleeve-s and show Ids muscles, al- 
though if a man of only ordinary development did so 
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it woulil Bt’iom ail iin}>ertinence ; nor do vre tliiuk less 
of lleutbroudt for painting bis own portrait ovory 
few mouths. The “ I " should be functional, and so 
long as a man is functioning acceptably there can be 
no objection to his using it. 

Indeed, it is a common remark that the most de- 
ligiitful companions, or authors of books, are often 
the most egotistical in the sense tliat they ai-n always 
talking about thomselvos. Tho reason for this is that 
if tho "I” is interesting and agroouble wo adopt it 
for tho time lieing and make it our own. Then, 
being on tlie inside as it were, it is om own self that 
is so expansive and happy. Wo adopt Montaigne, or 
Lamb, or Thaekera}', or Stevenson, or Whitman, or 
Thoroan, and think of their words as our words. 
Thus even extravagant self-asst>rtion, if the reader 
can only be led to enter into it, may b<> congenial. 
There may be quite as much egotism in the suppres- 
sion of 1 ” os in tho use of it, and a forced and 
obvious avoidance of this pronoun often gives a dis- 
agreeable feeling of the writer’s M>lf-conseiuuunesa. 
In short, egotism is a matter of character, not of 
forms of language, and if wo are egotists tlie fact 
will out iu spite of auy conventional rules of decorum 
that we may follow. 

It is possible to maintain that “ 1 " is a more mod- 
est pronoun than “ one,” by wbicli some writei's stiem 
to wish to displac.e it If a man says "I think," 
he speaks only for himself, while if he says *'one 
thinks,” he insinuates that the opiuiou advanced is a 
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general or normal view. To say “ one does not like 
this picture," is a more deadly attack upon it than to 
say “ I do not like it." 

It would seem also that more freedom of self- 
ox]>roHsiou is iippropriato to a book than to ordinary 
iuteroonrsti, because jiooplo arc not obliged to read 
books, and the antlior has a right to assume that his 
rciulers are, in a geiuTal way, sj inpatliehc with that 
j)hase of his jjerson.ility that lie is trying to express. 
If wo do not sj'uipatliine why do we continue to read ? 
AVe may, however, find fault with him if ho departs 
from that which it is the pro^wi function of the book 
to assert, and intrudes a weak and irvtdovant “ 1 ’’ in 
which ho has no it'ason to sujijioso ns interested. I 
prusuiuo we can all think of books that might up* 
parcutly bo improved by going through them and 
strikiug out jiassages in winch the author Ims iucou- 
tiueutly expres-sed an aspect u! himself that has no 
proper place in the work. 

In every higher kind of prmluctiou a jieisou needs 
to understand luid Indiove in himself— the more 
thoroughly the bettor. It is jnecisoly tliat in him 
which ho fools to bo worthy and at the same time 
peculiar — the cliaracferistic that it is his duty to 
produce, communicate, and realize' ; and ho cauuot 
possess tliis, cannot diJferentiale it, cleanse it from 
iminirities, cousolidate and organize it, except through 
prolonged and interested self-cuntemphitiim. Only 
this can enable him to free hiinst'lf from the imitative 
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on the one Laud and the wbimRica] on tlie other, and 
to stand foith irithout shame or arrogance for what 
he truly is. (.lonseqiieutlj every productive mind 
must have intense self-feeling; it must delight to 
couteiuplato the characteristic, to gloat over it if 
you ]>Icaso, and in this way learn to define, ar- 
range, and express it. If one will take up a work 
of literary art like, say, the “ Senliinenlal Journey," 
he will see that a main bourco of the charm of it 
is in the writer’s assimul ajid (‘onleuted familiarity 
with hiniM'If. A man who writt>s like that has de- 
lighted to hrood over his thoHglits, jealously ex- 
cluding everything not wholly congiuiial to him, and 
gradually working out an adetjuat** expression. And 
the RHj'H'riority, or at least the difference, in tone and 
matiiK'r of the earlier English literature as com)mrod 
with tiiat of the niiitdeenUi century is apparently 
connected with a more assured and rejwjseful self- 
possession on the part of the older writers, inado 
possihle, no douht, hy a less urgent gem«ral life. 
Tlio 8am<s fact of self-iutciisity goes with notable 
production in all sorts of litenduro, in every art, in 
statesmanshi]), jihilanthropy, religion , in all kinds of 
career. 

Who does not feel at times what Goethe calls the 
joy of dwulling in one’s self, of surrounding himself 
with the fruits of liis own mind, with things he has 
made, perhajis, Isioks he has chosen, his familiaT 
clotlieB and possessions of all sorts, with his wife, 
children, and old frieuds, and with his own tiioughts, 
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which some, like Eoliert Louis Stevenson, confess to 
a love of ro-reacling in books, letters, or diaries ? At 
times even conscientious j>eo)>lo, perhaps, look kind- 
ly at their own faults, deficiencies, and mannerisms, 
precisely as they would on those of a familiar friend. 
Without self-love in some such sense os this any 
solid and gonial growth of character and accomplish- 
ment is hardly jmssible. “ Whatever auj' man has 
to rifoct must oiuanato from him like a second self ; 
and how could this bo j^ossiblo were not his first self 
entirely pervmlcd by it ’ " Nor is it opjxifsotl to the 
love of others. " Indml,” 8ay.s Mr. Stevouaon, “ he 
who loves himself, nut in idlo vanity, but with a 
plenitndo of knowledge, is tho best cquijjpod of all 
to love his neighbors.” 

Self-love, Shakespeare says, is not so vile a sin as 
self-neglecting ; and many seriou.s varieties of the 
latter might bo sp('cificd. Tlmre is, for instance, a 
culpable sort of solf-dreoding cowardice, not at all 
uucoiuinnu with sonsitivo people, which slirinks from 
developing and a.ss(>rtiug a just " I ” because of the 
stress of self-feoling— of vimity, unceidainty, and mor- 
tification — which is foreseen and shunned. If one is 
liable to those stmtimeuts the proper course is to bear 
with them as with other disturbing conditions, rather 
than to allow them to stand in the way of what, after 
all, one is Iwsrn to do. "Know ytmr own bone,” says 
Thoreau, “ gnaw at it, bury it, unearth it, and gnaw 
it still.” * " If T am not I, who will bo ? ” 

• lA'lU'r*, p. 46 
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A tendency to Bocrotivoneas very often pjoes with 
tbia self-cheriahiug. Goethe was as annwouH and 
jeolouH about his unpublished works, in some cases, 
os the master of a seraglio ; fostering them for years, 
and Bometiincs not telling his closest friends of their 
existence. His Eugenic, “ mc-iiio Licbling Eugenie, " 
as he calls it, was Tulgarize«l and ruined for him by 
his fatal mistake in ])nbiiHhiug the first part l)ef<>re 
the whole was coinjilete It would not be diflicult 
to show that the sitnie cht'rishing of fii\oriti‘ luid js*- 
cnliur ideas is found also in painters, sculptors, an<l 
effective ]M>rsons of every sort. As was suggi-sted 
in an earlier chapt«)r, this w'cretiveness has n social 
rebjronco, and ftov works of art couhl b*‘ carried 
through if the artist was convinced they would have 
no value in tlic eyes of auyoiu* else. He hides his 
work that ho may purify and j>erfoct it, thus making 
it at once more wholly and delightfully his own aud 
also more valuable to tbe world in thi* cud. As soon 
as the painter exhibits his picture ho loses it, in a 
sense ; his system of ideas about it becomes more or 
less confused and disorganiaed by the iurush of im- 
pressions arising from a souse of what other pcojtle 
tiiiuk of it ; it is no longer the perfect and intimate 
thing which his thought cherished, hut has heconie 
somewhat crude, vulgar, and disgusting, so tliat if 
lie is sensitive lie may wish n(>vcr to look upon it 
again. This, I take it, is why Gootlie conld not fin 
iflh Eugenie, and why Guignet, a French painter, of 
whom Humertou H|ieaks, used to alter or throw away 
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a paiutiu^ that atij one by chaneo saw upon the easel. 
Likewise it was in orth’r more ])tTfectly to know 
and express himself - in his book eullcd “ A Week on 
the Cuneonl and Merriiimck liners ’’—that Thoreau 
retired to tN'uhh'ii 1‘oud, and it was doubtless with 
the same view that Descartes tpiittod Paris and dwelt 
for elf'll t years in Holland, concealing oven his place 
of residence. The Helf, like a child, is not likely to 
hold its ow’n in the vorid unless it has had a mature 
prenatal (ho I'lojimeut. 

It limy bo said, pcihaps, that these views contra- 
dict a well-known fact, namely, that we do our best 
w'ork when we an* nut self conscious, not thinking 
about effect, but filh'd with disinterested and imper- 
sonal passion. Knell iriiih as there is in this idea is, 
however, iu no way iiicoiisisteut with what has just 
been said. It is true that a certain abandonment 
and self-forgetliijg is often characlcristic of high 
thought and noble uetioii. Hut there would be no 
jiroductiou, no high thought or noble action, if we 
relied entirely upon theso impassioned moments 
without preparing oursehes to ha\o thorn. It is 
only ns we have sclf-cousciousncss that wo can be 
aware of those special tendencies which we assert 
iu prodnetion, or can b'am how' to express them, 
or even have the desiTO to do so. The moment of 
insight would bo impossible without the persistent 
solf-oonscions endeavor that preceded it, nor has en- 
thosiastic action any value without a similar disci- 
pline. 
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It is trae, also, that in sensitiro persons self-fooling 
often roaches a pitch of irritability that impedes pro- 
duction, or vulgarizes it through too great deferonco 
to opinion. But this is a matter of the control and 
discipliiio of particular asiwcts of thu self rather tlinii 
of its general tendencj’. When undisciplined this 
sort of feeling may bo futile or harmful, just ns fear, 
whose function is to cause us to avoid daitger, may 
defeat its own aim throngh oscessivu and niitiiiiely 
opi'rntion, and anger may so excite us that we lose 
the power of infiiciing injurj'. 

If the |ieoplo of our time and conntry aro jiecul- 
iarly selfish, fia is sometimes iilleged, it is certainly 
not because a too rigid or clearly differentiate*! typo 
of self-consciousness is general among us. On the 
contrary, our most characteristic fault is perhaps a 
certain snjieriiciality aud vagueness of character and 
aims ; and this socuis to spring from a lack of collcct- 
odiiosH and sclf-duiinition, which in turn is connected 
with the too eager mode of life cuiuiuon among us. 
I doubt, however, whether egotism, which is essen- 
tially a falling short of moral standards, can lie said 
to be more prevalent in one ago than another. 

In Mr. Rogot’s " Thesaunis " may be found about 
six pages devoted to words denoting “ Extrinsic per- 
sonal affections, or personal affections derived from 
the opinions or feelings of otliero,” an expression 
which seems to mean nearly the same as is here meant 
by social self-feeling of the reflected or looking-glass 
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Sort. Although the compiler fishes with a wide not 
and brings in inncli that hecins hardly to belong here, 
the number of words in eoiiinion use indicating differ- 
ent varieties of this sort of fooling is surprising and 
suggestive. One cannot but think, What insight and 
what happy boldness of invention went to the devis- 
ing of all those terms! AVhat a psjchologist is lan- 
guage, that thus labels and treasures up so many 
subtle aspoots of the bumnn mind! 

We may jirofitably distinguish, as others have done, 
two general iittitudos the aggressive or self-assertive 
and the shrinking or hiniiblo. The first indicates that 
one thinks favorably of liiiusi'lf and tries to impose 
that favorable thought on others ; the second, that 
he accepts and yields to a depreciating rcfieistion of 
hiiuBolf, and feels accordingly (liminislicd and abased. 
Pride woulil, of course, lie an example of the first uny 
of feeling and acting, humility of the second. 

But there ain many jihases of the aggressive self, and 
those, again, might ho classified something as follows : 
first, in response to imagined approval we liaie pride, 
vanity, or self-resjiect ; second, in res]»ouao to imag- 
iuoil censure we have various sorts of resentment; 
and the humble self might be treated in a similar 
manner. 

Pride ami vanity are names which are commonly 
applied only to forms of self-appioval that strike us 
as disagreeable or egotistical ; but they may be used 
in a somewhat larger sense to indicate simply a more 
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or less staLlc' attitude of tliu sooiiil self toward the 
w'orld ill whicli it is rctlectiHi; the distiiictiou bein^; 
of the biiiiiti sort US that Indwoou uiistablu uud rigid 
egotism alreath suggested. 

These difVereiu'<*s in stability, whieli arc of groat 
importance in the study of social persoiialit\ . are per- 
hajis counected with the contrast beta cell the more 
receptive uud the moie constructive types of niiud. 
Although in the best minds rccejitioii and construe' 
tiou arc hariiiouionsly nuited, and although it may 
bo shown that they aii- in a measure uiiitiially dc- 
l>endeut, so tliat neither can be jierfoet iMtliout thu 
other, yet as a i uh' they are not symmetrically de- 
velojied, and this lack of syiiinietry corresponds to 
divcigonces of personal cliai.icter Minds of one sort 
arc, so to speak, eudogmious or ingrowing in their nat- 
ural lieut, iiliile those of another ai»* exogenous or 
outgrowing; that is to say, those of the former kind 
have a K'hitively strong turn fui working up old mate- 
rial, as conijiared w ith that for taking in new ; cogita- 
tion is more pleasant to tlieiji than oli.servntion , they 
prefer the sweeping and garnishing of their liouse to 
the euufusioii of eiiteitaiiiiug visitors; while of the 
other sort the o[i]iosite of this iiui} be said. Now, tlio 
tendency of the endogenous or inward activities is to 
secure unitv and stabihU of thought uud character at 
the possible ex])ensc of opminess and udaptubility ; 
because the energy gut*s cliietly into systematization, 
and in attaining tliLs the mind is pretty sure to limit 
its now impressions to those that do not disturb too 
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mucli that unitj and ayatem it loves so veil These 
traits arc, of course, manifested m the person’s relation 
to others. The friends he has “and their acceptance 
tried ” ho grapples to his soul with hooks of steel, but 
is likely to be uusyiiqiathetic and hard toward influ- 
ences of a novel character. On the other hand, the 
exogenous or outgi owing mind, more active near the 
periphery tlian toward the centre, is open to all 
sorts of iinjiressious, eagerly taking in new material, 
which IS likelj' iiewr to get much antuigemcut; caring 
less for the order of the house than that it should bo 
full of guests, (juickly rosjtousive to personal iuflu- 
enc(‘.s, but lacking that depth and tenacity of sympa- 
thy that the other sort of mind shows with people 
congenial with itself. 

I’rido, thou, is the form social self-approval takes 
111 the more rigid or sclf-sufliciout sort of minds ; the 
person who feels it is assured that hostauds well with 
others whoso opinion he cares for, and does not im- 
agine any humiliating image of himself, but carries 
his iiieiitid Hud soeiid stability to such a degree that 
it is likely to narrow his soul by warding oflf the en- 
liieuiiig jiricks of doubt and shame. By no means 
iudii]>eiideiit of the world, it is, after all, distinctly a 
social sentiment, and gets its standards ultimately 
from social custom and ophiion. But the proud man 
is not iiMWiedm/c/y dependent upon what others think; 
ho has worked over his reflected self in his mind until 

* Coiiiiiaro Stanlrri 'flw K^olutionary I’aychology of Feeling, p 
271 ti srq 
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it is a steadfast portion of his thought, an idea and 
oonviotion apart, in some measure, from its extt»rual 
origin. Hence this sentiment requires time for its 
development and flourishes in mature age rather than 
in the open and growing period of youth. A man 
who is proud of his rank, his soi'ial position, his pro 
fessional euiiuencc, his licuerohmce, or liis iutognty, 
is in the habit of contomplatiug chiily an agreeahh* 
and little changing image of himself as he Ix'lie^eslie 
appears in the eyes of tlio woi Id. This image is [>rob 
ably distorted, siiiee piide deceives b}’ a narrowing of 
the imagiuatioii, but it is stable, and because it is so, 
because he feels sure of it, ho is not disturbed by any 
passing breath of Idaiiie. If he is aware of sueli a 
thing at all lie disinishes it as a vagary of no impor- 
tance, feeling the liest judgment of the world to l>e 
securely in his favor. If he should ever los«* this eon* 
viction, if some oabistropho should shatter the image, 
he would Im a broken man, and, if far gone in ^ears, 
would {lerhaps not raise* his head again. 

In a sense pride is strength ; that is, it implies a 
stable aud consistent elianicter whieh can lHjeount<>d 
on ; it will do its work without watching, and Ist hon- 
orable in its dealings, acconliug to its cherished 
standards ; it bos always a vigorous, though narrow, 
conscience. Ou the other hand, it stunts a man’s 
growth by closing bis mind to progressive inflneiiec-s, 
aud so in the long run may be a source of weakness. 
Burke said, I believe, that no mau ever had a point 
of pride that was not injorious to him ; and iierhaps 
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this was what ho meant. Pride also causes, as a rule, 
a deeper aniiiiosily on tlio part of others than vanity; 
it may be hated but hardly despised ; yet many would 
rather live with it than with vanity, because, after all, 
one knows whore to find it, and so can adapt himself 
to it. The other is m whimsical that it is impossible 
to foresee what turn it will take next. 

Laiinuago schlom distinfinishos clearly Iwtween a 
way of fooling and its visible expression; and so the 
word vanity, which means ]>rimarily emptiness, indi- 
cates either a weak or hollow appuamnro of worth 
put on in the endeavor to impress others, or the state 
of feeling that g<icH with it. It is the form social self- 
approval naturally takes in a wmiow hat unstable mind, 
not sure of its image. The vain man, in his more 
confident moiuciits, sues a delightful reflection of him- 
self, but knowing tliat it is tiniHient, ho is afraid it 
will cliaiigo. Ho has not fixcil it, as the proud man 
has, by inc<ir|Kiratuui with a stable habit of thought, 
but, iKiiiig iiuuiediateli dcpmidcnt for it tiiwn others, 
is at their mercy and very vulnerable, living in the 
frailest of glass houses which may be shattered at any 
moment; and, in fa<'t, this c.^taslnipho hapjiens so 
often that he gets somewhat used to it and soon re- 
covers from it. While the imago which the proud jicr- 
son couteinphitcH is fairly consistent, and, though dis- 
torted, has a solid basis in his character, so that he w ill 
not accept praise for qualities he does not believe him- 
self to possess ; vanity has no stable idea of itself and 
will swallow’ any shiniug bait. The ])crsou will gloat 
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now on ouo pleasing reflection of himself, now on an- 
other, trying to mimic eocli in its turn, and becoming, 
so far OH he can, what any flatterer says he is, or whut 
any a]>pruYiug person seems to think he is. It is 
characteristic of him to be so taken np with his own 
image in the other's mind that he is hypnotized b} it, 
os it were, and sei's it magnified, distortt'd, and out of 
its true ndution to the other contents of that mind. 
Ho does not s<ie, as so often hajipens, that he is bi«- 
iug managed and made a fool of ; he “ gives himself 
away" -fatuitj' being of the essence of Minity. On 
the other hand, and for the same reason, a vnin per- 
son is frequently tortureil by groundless imaginings 
that somoonu has misunderstood him, slighted him, 
insultutl him, or utherwibe mistreated his social elKgy. 

Of course the immediate result of vanih is weak- 
ness, os that of pride is strength ; but on a w ider \ iew 
there is something to be said for it. tioethe exclaims 
in Wilhelm Meister, "Would to heaienall men were 
vaiu! that is were vain with clear perception, with 
moderation, and in a proper sense . we should then, 
in the cultivated world, hare hajipy tiuK^s of it. 
Women, it is told us, are vain from the very cradle , 
yet does it not become them? do they not please us 
the more ? How con a youth form himself if he is not 
vain ? An empty, hollow nature w ill, by this means, 
at least contrive to give itself an outward show, and a 
proper man will soon train himself from the outside 
inwards.” * That is to say, vanity, in moderation, 
* Wilhelm Meittcr's Travcii, C'ba]t XII , Carlyle 'a Translation. 
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may inJicato au opeunoss, a Bensibility, a teachability, 
that is a (,'01x1 augury at growth, lu youth, at least, 
it is much preferable to pride. 

It is the obuoxious, or in some way conspicuous, 
mauifestationa of self-feeling that are likely to receive 
special names. Accordingly, there are many words 
and phrases for different aspects of pride and vanity, 
labile a moilcrate and balanced sclf-n-spect does not 
attnict iiomonclaturc. One who has this is more 
open and fle\ilih- in feeling and behavior than one 
who IS ]iroud ; the image is not stereotyped, he is sub- 
ject to hunidity ; while at the same tunc ho does not 
show the lliitti'iing anxiety about his apjioariiuee that 
goes with x'anity, but has stable ways of thinking 
about the image, as ulsmt other matters, .and eauuot 
bo upset by passing phases of praisi’ or blame. lu 
fact, the healthy life of the self reipiires the same 
eo-op<< ration of coutiuuity with change that marks 
normal develo])iueiit exeiywhere , there must be vari- 
ability, openness, frewdom, on a basis of orgauisuition : 
too rigid organization meaning tixity and death, and 
the lack of it weakness or auiireln'. The self-respect- 
ing man values othei-s’ judgments and occupies his 
mind with them a gix>at deal, but ho keejis his head, 
ho discriminates aud selects, cou.siders idl suggestions 
with a view to his eharueter, and will not submit to 
influenees not in the liue of his development. Be- 
cause ho conci'ives his self as a stable and eontiuuing 
whole ho always feels the ueed to /*e, aud eauuot bo 
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guilty of that separation between being and seeming 
that constitutes affectation. For iustance, a self-re- 
specting scholar, deferent to the standards set by the 
opinions of others, might wish to hiivo read all the 
books on a certain subject, and feel somewhat 
ashamed not to have doue so, but ho could uot affect 
to have read them when ho had not. The paiu of 
breaking the unity of his thought, of dishguriug his 
picture of himself os a siuo'ru and consistent man, 
would overbalance any gratification he might have in 
the imagined apjnoval of his thorough iii'ss. If ho 
were vain he would possibh affect to htivt' read the 
books ; while if arrogant ho might feel no coiupnuc- 
tions for avowed ignorance of them. 

CommoD-seuse approves a just mingling of defer- 
ence and solf-poiso in the attitude of uuc man toward 
others: while the nnyiclduig are certainly repellent, 
the too deferent are nearly ns much so ; thi-y are 
tiresome and eveu disgusting, becaus<> they seem 
flimsy and unreal, and do nut give that sense of con- 
tact with Humethiug sulistautiui and interesting that 
we look for. 


“ you haw inisMtl 

The luaiilKMxl tliiit shoiilil joins ri'Hist, 
Its cuiii|jteiiiei)t ” 


We like the iiiunuer of a pereou who appears in- 
terested in what we say and do, and uot indifferent to 
our opinion, but has at the same time an ovide.ut 
reserve of stability and independence. It is much 
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tliu same witli a. writer; we require of Lim a bold 
and dotonniued etateiueut of hie owu M])eeial view — 
that is what ho is here for— and yet, with this, au air 
of hospitality, and an appreciation that he is after all 
only a small part of a larf^e world 

With sumo, thou, the seif-imu^u is an imitative 
sketch in the Hiijipo&od stylo of the lust ]>er8ou they 
have tidko<l to ; with oUkws, it is a ri^^id, traditional 
thin}', n lifeh'ss repetition that h:is lust all relation to 
the forc'(‘H that (jrigiiially mouldod it, like the Byzan- 
tine iiuKlonnas hefor«' the time of Oiniabao ; with 
others again it is a true work of art in which in- 
dividual teudeneius and tlie iiiHiieuco of masters 
luiiiglo ill a harmonious whole; l>ut all of us have it, 
unless wo are k<i <1eti(‘ient in imagination us to lie less 
than human. When we speak of a person as inde- 
pendent of opinion, or s»*lf suffieieiit, wo can only 
mean that, being of a einislniclivu and stable cbar- 
lUitor, lie <loes not have t*» reenr every day to the 
visible preseneo of his apjirovers, but can supply 
tlicir places liy iiuagiiiatioii, can hold on to some 
induencus and reject oth<*rs, choose his leaders, indi- 
vidualize his conformity , and so work out a char- 
acteristic and fairly consisleul <“arBor. The self 
must Iw built up by the aid of social suggestions, 
just as all bigber thought is. 

Honor is a finer kind of self-roRjicct. It is used to 
mean either souietliiiig one feels roganling himself, 
or something that other [leoplo think and feel regard- 
ing him, and so illustrates by tbo accepted use of 
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languago tbo fact tbut the privntu aail Bciciiil aspucts 
of U(‘lf are iusepurahle. Ouu’h bouur, as lie feels it, 
aud bis bouor in the souse of honorable repute, as bo 
conceives it to exist in tbo minds of others whoso 
opinion he cares for, are two aspects of the same 
thing. No one can p<>rtuauently maintain a standard 
of bouor in bis own mind if he doos nut conceive of 
some other mind or minds as sharing aud ciirrub- 
oratiug this standard. If his iuiniediute environ* 
lueut is degrading be may have resort to books or 
memory in order tliat his imagination may const rii(*t 
a better onvirounient of nobler jv'ojjIc to sustain Ids 
staudard ; bat if he cannot do this it is unr*' to fall. 
Beutiinonts of higher gotxl or right, like other senti- 
ments, find source aud renewal in intercom so. On 
the other baud, we cannot separate the idea of honor 
from that of a sincere and stable private character. 
We ciuiuot form a habit of thought about what is 
admirable, though it be derived from othius, w ithout 
creating a mental standard. A healthy mind cannot 
strive for outward honor w'ithoiit, in some meu.Huro, 
developing on inward coiiscieiioe -training himself 
from the outsitle in, us Goethe says. 

It is the result of physiological theories of ethics 
— certainly not intended by the authors of those 
theories — to make the impulses of an ideal self, like 
the sentiment of honor, setim fur-fntched, oxtravogant 
and irrational They have to bo justified by an elab- 
orate course of reasoning which does not seem very 
convincing after all. No such improssiun, however, 
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coulil rosTilt from tbo diivrt ol)8<*r\.'iti(>ii fjf Hocial 
lifo. la poiut of fact, a nian'H houor, as hn coucoives 
it, is Ilia self in its muMt immuiliato aiul potent real- 
ity, swayiuf; his conduct without w.-ntin},' ujion any 
iuejuiry iuto its ph 3 'siol()tfical aiitecpili-nts. The pref- 
erence of houor to life la not at all a loinaiitic ei- 
cuptioii in human b<'ha\-ior. but somcthnig quite 
characteristic of man on .a loally human level. A 
desjiicable or dcf'cneialc jicrson may save Ills body 
alive at the expense of honor, and so may almost 
anyone in moments of panic or other kind of de- 
morali/.alion, but the tvpical man, in his place 
amoiiK his fellows and with his social seiitimeuts 
about him, will not do so. We read lu history of 
maiij’ peoples comiiU'Msl Ix'eauso the^ lackisl dis- 
ciplino and stratt't'v, oi Is'cause tln‘ir wt'ajioiis were 
luforior, but wo seldom read of any who weie really 
cowanlly in the sen.se that thej- would not face death 
in battle. And the loadiue.ss to fac(' death common- 
ly moans that the si'iitimcut of honoi dominates the 
impulses of terror and jniiu. .Ml oicr the ancient 
world the Uoman Icf'ioiis encouutcicd men who 
shunned death no more tliaii themsehes, hut wore 
not so skilful iii iuflictiu}^ it; and in Mexico and 
Peru the natives died by thousands in a desperate 
struffglo against the Spanish arms The earliest ae- 
connts wo liave of oiir own (Jcrmanic aiicostors show' 
a state of feeling and practici' that made self-prefacr- 
vatiou, in a material Heiise, strictlv subordimiti' to 
houor. “ Death is bettt'r for <>veiy clansman than 
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coward life,” says Beowulf,* and there seema no 
donbt whatever that this was a general principle of 
action, so that cowardice was a rare phenomenon. 
In modern life we see the same subordination of 
seusatiou to sentiment among soldici-s and in a hun- 
dred other enroera involving bodily peril- not as a 
heroic exception but Jis the ordinarj' practice f>f plain 
men. AVo sis' it also in the gioierul readiness to 
undei^o all sorts of sensual ]>:iius and piivatiuus 
rather than C(>jMo to Ih' respectable in the eyes of 
other ))eopIc It IS ncli known, fi>r iustuneo, that 
among the jioor thonsauds endure (‘(>ld and partial 
starvation rather than lose* their self respi'ct by beg- 
ging. Ill short, it does not seem ttx> favorable a 
view of mankind to say tlmt under normal eouditions 
their minds aro ruled by the seutiuiout of Norfolk: 

“ Mine IiiiHor in ui> life Uith (;roa in one ; 

Take liiiiKir front me anil iiiy life in <t»ne.’’ 

If wo once grasp the fiu't that the self is jtrimorily a 
social, ideal, or imaginative fact, and not a sensual 
fact, all this apjioars quite uninrul and nut in need of 
special explanation. 

In relation to the highost phases of individuality 
self-respect becomes soff-reverence, in the souso of 
Tennyson, when he says : 

‘‘H«-lf-reveren«i, nelf knowlecltje, nelf-euntro], 

Tliese tint* alone lead life t<» n<»v«rei|fn |M>wer.” + 

* Quoteil liy (lumiiiere, Ceniiaiile Ongiun, ji 2(»G. 
t (Kuuue. 
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or of (lootho wlioD, in the first cliaptor of the second 
book of “ Wilhelm Meister’s Wniulerjiihre," he names 
self-revcreiice — Ehrfui'rfif cor nu h sdhst — as the high- 
est of the four reverences taught to youth in his 
ideal system of education.''^ Emerson uses self-re- 
liance in a similar souse, in that memorable essay 
tlio note of which is “ Trust thyself, every heart 
vibrates to that iron string,” and throughout his 
works. 

Self-reverence, as I understand the matter, means 
reverence fora higher or itleal self; a real “ I,” be- 
cause it is bas<al on what the indi\idiml actually is, 
as only ho himself can know and appropriate it, but 
a iK'tter “ I ’’ of ns[iirniion rather than attainment ; 
it is simply the best he can make out of life, itev- 
ereuco for it implies, ns Emerson urges, resistance to 
friends and counsolhirs and to any infinonce that the 
mind honestly rejects as inconsistent with itself; a 
man must feel that the fin.al arbiter is within him 
and not outside of him in somo master, living or dead^ 
ns couveiitional religion, Lir iustnuco, necessarily 
teaches. Nevertheless this highest S('lf is a social 
s(df, in that it is a product of constructive imagi- 
nation working with tlio materials which social ex- 
])urienee supplies. Onr ideals of personal chai'acter 
are built up out of thoughts and sontimeuts devel- 
oped by intercourso, and very larg<>ly by imagining 
how our solves would ajiixw in the minds of iHjraons 
wo look up to. These aro not iioeessarily living per 

* Travt'li, ctiup. 10. in ('arh ■(■'h tranalatiun 
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sons ; an3'ouo tlmt in nt all roal, that is inin^iiiaiilo, 
to us, bocomcs a j)ossible occasiou of sm-hil sflf fi'nl- 
iug; and idealising and aspiring pursous live largely 
in the imagined pi'csenoe of masters autl ]ier<M‘S to 
whom they refer their own life for eoinmeut ajid un- 
proveiueut. This is partieuhirly tju*‘ of youth, when 
ideals are fonniug , Inter the jiersonal element in 
tlieso ideals, having iHiifoiiued its function of sug- 
gesting and vivifying them, is IikiO}' to f.-nle out of 
consciousness and leave (»nlv habits and principle.s 
wlu»so K(K'ial origiii is forgotten. 

Ih^si'ntiuent, the attitude which an nggri'ssive self 
takes in r«’sponse to imi^'ineil depreciation, ina^' be 
regarded n.s s<'lf h'eling with a eoloriiig of anger , in- 
deed, the relation between self-feeling and jmitirular 
emotions hlo- anger and fenr is so elo.s<> (lint tli<> l;d 
ter might be looked ujion as simply specialized kinds 
of the former; it makes little ditfereiiet' whether we 
take this view or think of them as ilistinet, sineo 
snrh divisions must always In* arbitrary I shall say 
muru of this seutimunt in the nest chapter. 

If a jierson conceives liis image ns depreeiated in 
the mind of another; and if, instead of maintaining 
an aggressive attitude and rasentiiig that depreci- 
ation, he 3'ields to it and aeee]»tH the image and the 
judgment npou it; then he feels and shows something 
in the way of liumilitv. Here again wo Imve a great 
variety' of nomenclature, indieating diffenuit shades 
of Imiiiblc feeling and liehaviitr, sueh as shanu', con- 
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fusion, abasement, liumiliati<»n, mortification, meek- 
ness, basIifuluesH, (lifli«leuoe, shynesH, lieiiig out of 
countenance, abashed or crestfallen, contriti(»n, com- 
piiiiotion, remorse, and s<) on. 

Huniilit} , like self-appnoal, has forms that con- 
sist with a high t}] )e of ehameter and are felt to bo 
praiseworthy, and other.s that uro felt to bo base. ' 
There is a sort that goes with vanity and indicates 
instability’, an (’xeessive and indiscriminate yielding 
to anoth<‘r‘s view of one’s self. Wo nish a man to 
bo humble only liefon* what, from his own character- 
istic jioint of view, is truly superior. Ilis humility 
should imply self-ri'speet ; it shonlil bo that attitude 
of doferenee wliieli a .stable but glowing character 
takes in the prc'senee of whatever embodies its ideals. 
Every ontrt'aeliing pei.son has masters in wliose imag- 
ined pie.seiieo lie drojis n'sistaiico and bocoiiios like 
clay ill the hands of the pottm, that they may inako 
something better of him. He does this from a feel- 
ing that the master is more himsedf than he is ; there 
is a receptive euthusiasin, a sense of new life that 
swallows lip tlio v»ld Self and makes his ordinary 
personality appear tedious, base and despicable. 
Humility of this sort goes with self-i-overeiice, be- 
cause u bunse of the higher or ideal self plunges the 
present and cuiuniuuplaco self into humility. The 
man aims at “ so high an ideal that lie always feels 
his niiworthiness in his own sight and tluit of others, 
though aw’iiro of his own desert by the ordinal y 
standards of his community, country, or geiiera- 
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But a humility that is sulf-abaudunmeut, 
a cringing buforc opinion alien to one’s self, is felt to 
bo mere cowardice and servility. 

B(X)ks of the inner life ]>raiBO and enjoin lowliness, 
contrition, re{>entancc, self-abnegation ; but it is ap- 
parent to all thoughtful nsaders that the sort of 
humility iuculcutud is quite eunsisteut with the M'lf- 
reveronce of Cioctho or the self-reliance of Eiuerson 
— comes, indoiid, to much the same thing. The " Im- 
itatio Christ! " is the tj’pe of such teiu'hiug, yet it is 
a manl}' book, and the ojirlier ]nirt es])ecially contains 
exhortations to self-trust worthy of Enu'rson. “ Certn 
vinliter,” the writi'r sa^s, “conHuetudo cousuetudiuo 
viucitur. Hi tu scis houune.s dimittore, ipsi bone to 
dimitteut tua facta facm‘.”+ The yielding coii- 
stauti^' <‘njoinediK eith<*r to (hai- that is, to an ideal 
{lersouality ilovt'lojH-d in one’s own mind or, if to 
men, it is u submission to exU'rna! rule which is 
designed to leave tlio will free for what am regardeil 
as its higher functions. The whole leHching tends to 
the aggraudiKoiueut of an ideal but intensely private 
self, worketl out in solitary meditation— to insure 
which worldly ambitiou is to bo renounced— and 
symbolized as God, coii.scieuc«, or grace. The Just 
criticism of the doctrine that Thomas stands for is 
not that it depreciates manhood and self-reliance, but 

* SUnlfir, Tlir Krolutionary Paychiiloar of Kocllnitt p 2H0. 
f Strive manfully ; liahit i« ■nlH]u<<(l hy haliiU If you know liow 
to diamiM mt-n, they alau wtll ctiamin you, to do your own thingi." 
— llo tmitatlone Chnati, Ituuk i , rliap. 21, par 2 
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that it calls these away from the worldly activities 
where they are so much needed, and exercises them 
in a region of abstract imagination. No healthy 
mind can cast out self>assortiou and tlio idea of per- 
sonal freedom, however the form of expression may 
seem to deny those things, and accordingly the Imita- 
tion, and still more the Now Testament, aro full of 
thorn. Where there is no self-feeling, no ambition of 
any sort, there is no efficacy or significance. To 
lose the souse of a s(>]iaratu, productive, resisting self, 
would be to melt and merge and cease to be. 

Healthy, balanced minds, of only medium sensi- 
bility, in a congenial environment and occupied 
with wholesome activity, keep the middle road of 
self-respect and roiisonable ambition. They may 
require no simciul effort, no conscious straggle with 
recalcitrant egotism, to avoid heart-burning, jealousy, 
arrogance, aiixions riuining after approval, and 
other maladies of the social self. AVith enough 
self -feeling to stimulate and not enough to torment 
him, with a social circle appreciative but not flatter- 
ing, with good health and moderate success, a man 
may go through life with very little use for the moral 
and religious weapons that have been ^vrought for the 
repression of a contumacious self. There are many, 
particularly in an active, hopeful, and materially 
prosperous time like this, who have little experience 
of inner conflict and no interest in the literature and 
doctrine that relate to it. 
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But nearly all iK'tsoiiK of the finer, more sensitive 
BOit fiiul the beeial self at times <‘i source of pnsbiuu 
ami pain. In so far ns a ui:ui nmuiuits iu any thin)', 
stands for au,\ thing, is tiuh an iiidividiial, he has an 
ugu about whicli ins ]>assious clustei, and to aggran- 
dize which imist be a jniiu-ipul aim with him. But 
the very fact that the self is the. object of our schemes 
and ondea^ ors makes it a centri' of mental disturb- 
ance . its suggestions aie of c'ffort, lespoiisiliility, 
doubt, hope, and fe:ii. .lust as a man cannot enjoy 
the grass and trees in his own grounds with (|uitu 
the jieaco and fn-idom that he can those abroad, 
liecause tiny leiniud him of impro%ements that ho 
ouglit to make and the like ; so any part of the self is, 
in its mituie, likely to la- suggestin' of exeition rather 
than rest, iloieovei, it would sei'in that self-hrling, 
though jileasant in noitnal duration and intensity, is 
disaginjeahle in <'.veess, ]ik<* mt} <flhvi hort of feeling. 
One leasoii win we ge.l tiled of oiiiselves is simjily 
that we Jiave eiliansted uar eapacdU for cxpurienciug 
with pleasure a cm tain kind of emotion. 

As we Inni* seen, the self tliat is most importunnto 
is a riitleetioii, largidy, from the minds of others. 
Tins phase of self is nd.ited to character very much 
as credit is related to the gold and other seeurities 
upon which it lests. It eosil} and willingly expands, 
iu most of us, and is lialilc* to siidduu, iriatiunal, and 
grievous eolhiji.se.s. AVc live on, cheerful, self-confi- 
dent, conscious of lu Ipmg make the world go round, 
until in some rude liour we learn that we do not 
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stiuid 80 well as we thought we did, that the image of 
ua ia taruished. Perha])8 wc do something, quite 
naturally, that wo find the aocial order is set against, 
or perhaps it is the ordinary course of our life that is 
not so well regarded as we supposed. At any rate, 
wo find with a chill of terror that the world is cold 
and strange, and that our self-esteem, self-confidence, 
and hope, bciiug chiefly founded upon opinions, 
attributed to others, go down in the crash. Our 
reason may tell us tliat wo are no less worthy than 
we were before, but droatl and doubt do not permit 
us to believe it. The sensitive mind will certainly 
suiter, bocanse of the instability of ojiiuion. Cmlit 
cum Idliili. As H(»cial beings wo live with our eyes 
upon our rcficctiou, but have no assurance of the 
trau(|uillitv of the waters in which wc see it. In the 
days of w itclicraft it used to bo believed that if one 
person seeiotly made a waxen image of another and 
stuck plus into the image, its counterpart would 
suffer torturtis, and that if the image was melted the 
person would die. This superstition is almost realized 
in the relation between the private self and its social 
reffectiou. They seem separate but ore darkly united, 
and what is dune to the one is done to the other. 

If a person of energetic and fine-strung temper- 
ament is noithor vain nor proud, and lives equably 
without sufi’ering seriously from mortification, jeal- 
ousy, and the like ; it is because he has in some way 
learned to discipline and control his self-feeling, and 
thus to escape the pains to which it makes him liable. 
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To effect some BQcb escape has always been a present 
and urgent problem with sensitive minds, and the lit- 
erature of the inner life is very largely a roconl of 
struggle with the inordinate passions of the social 
self. To the commoner and sumcwhnt sluggish sorts 
of people these passions arc, on the whole, agrcr‘nble 
and boueiicenL Emulation, ambition, honor, even 
pride and vanity in moderation, bi'loug to the higher 
and more inuiginatiro parts of unr thought ; they 
awakon us from sensuality and iiiKjnro us with ideal 
and socially determinoil pur|M>Hes. Thc> d(H‘trine that 
they are evil coulil have originated only with those 
who felt them so ; that is, 1 take it, with mnisually 
semsitivo spirits, or those whom ciremnstaneeh denied 
a normal and wholeboine self-expression. To sucli 
the thought of self becomes painful, not Ijccause of 
any lack of self- feeling ; but, quite tlie reverse, because, 
being too fiorisiti\e and tender, it becomes over- 
wrought, HO that this thought s(4s in vibration an 
emotional chord alremly striuuud and in need of rest. 
To such minds self-abnegation becomes on ideal, on 
ideal of rest, jicaco and freedom, like green pastures 
and still waters. The [irophets of thu inner life, like 
Marcus Aurelius, Bt. Paul, Bt Augustine, Thomas k 
Eempis, aud Pascal, were men distinguished not by 
the lack of an aggressive self, but by a success in con- 
trolliug and elevating it which makes them the ex- 
amples of all who undergo a like struggle with it. If 
their ego had nut been natundly importunate they 
would not Lave been forced to contend with it, and to 
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develop the tactico of that contention for the edifica- 
tion of times to come. 

The social self may be protected either in the n^- 
ative way, by some sort of withdrawal from the sng- 
gostions that agitate and harass it, or in the positive 
way, by cuntoiiding with them and learning to control 
and transform tiieiu, so that they are no longer pain- 
ful ; most teachers inenleating some sort of a combi- 
nation of these two kinds of tactics. 

Physical withdrawal from the presence of men has 
always lx>en much in favor with those in search of a 
calmer, surer life. The passions to bo regulated are 
sympathetic in origin, awiikeiieil by imagination of 
thu minds of other ])»rsoiis with whom wo come in 
contact As ('oiitariui Fleming remarks in Disraeli’s 
no>el, “ So soon as I was among men 1 desinnl to in- 
fliicnee them.” To retirr* to the monastery, or the 
w<v)<1h, or the sea, is to escape from the sharp sug- 
gestions that .spar on ambition; and even to change 
from the associates and coiupt'titors of our active life 
into the company of strangers, or at least of those 
wliosn aims and ambitious are dilTeront from oars, has 
much the same effect To get aw ay from one’s work- 
ing euvironmout is, in a sense, to get away from 
one's self ; and this is often the chief advantage of 
travel and change. I con hardly agree wdth those 
who imagine that a special instinct of withdrawal is 
necessary to explain the prominence of retirement in 
the ordinances of religion. People wish to retire from 
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the vorld bccnuso they are weary, haroKBed, driToa 
bj' it, so that thej- fuel that they uouuot recover their 
equauimity without getting away from it. To the iin- 
proasiblo mind life is a theatre of alarms and conten- 
tions, oven when a phlegnuitie ]>ersuu can sue no 
cause for agitation — and to such a mind [h>ucu oftvn 
seems the one thing fair anil desirable, so that the 
cloister or the forest, or the vessel on the lonusoine 
sea, is the most grati-fiil objiK't of imagination. The 
imaginative self, which is, for most inirposcs, the real 
self, may be moie battered, wounded and stniini>d by a 
striving, ambitious life than the niiiturial body could 
be in a more visible battle, and its wounds are usually 
more lasting and draw more deeply njxm tin* vitality 
Mortification, rusoutnieut, jealousy, tin* fear of dis- 
grace and failure, sometimes i>vtin bojie and elation, 
are exhausting passions ; and it is aftei n M>ver(> 

Ti«*nce of them that rutirement suuiiis most healing 
and desiiable. 

A subtler kind of withdrawal takes ])lace. in thu 
imagination alone by curtailing ambition, by trim- 
ming down one's idea of liini.self to a uiensiire that 
need not fear further diminution. How secure ami 
restful it would l)e if one could Im roiisistcutly and 
sincerely humble ! There is no sweeter feeling than 
contrition, self-abnegation, after a course of allemnto 
conceit and mortification. This also is an establislied 
part of thu religious discipline of the mind. Thus wo 
find thu folloMung in Thomas “ Son, now 1 will teach 
thee the way of peace and of true liberty . . . . 
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Study to do anotlier'n will rather than thine own. 
CIkxjho ever to iiave lesa rather than more. Seek ever 
the lower place and to lie aubject to all ; ever wish 
and ])ray that the will of God may be perfectly done 
in tlioe and in all. Behold such a man enters the 
bounds of peace and calm.” * In other words, lop off 
till' ag(]'rossive social self altogether, renounce the 
ordinary obji'cts of ambition, accustom yourself to an 
humble place in others* thoughts, and you will be at 
pcjwo ; liecause you will have uothingto lose, nothing 
to fear. Ko o.ie at ail ac<iuaiutod with the moralists, 
])!igan or (’liristian, will need to be more than ro- 
iiiinded that this iinuginativo withdrawal of the self 
from strife anil unocitainty has over lieeu inculcated 
n.s a ineaus to hap]tiueaH and edification. Many per- 
sons nho are sensitive to the good opinion of others, 
and, by inipnl.se, take great pleasure in it, shrink from 
indulging this pleasure lieeause they know by experi- 
ence that it puts them into others’ power and intro- 
duces ail element of weakness, unrest, and probable 
mortification. By recognizing a favorable opinion of 
yourself, and taking pleasure in it, you in a measure 
give yourself aud your jmiweof mind iutotbe keeping 
of another, of whoso attitude you can never be certain. 
You have a now source of doubt aud appruhousion. 
One learns in time the wisdom of entering into such 
inhitions only with persons of whoso sincerity, sta- 
bility, and justice one is as sure as jiossiblo ; and also 
of having nothing to do with ap{)roval of himself 

* I)i‘ liuitatium- ('lirmti, book in , rlmi* 2:1, par 1 
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which he does not feel to have a oecuro boBUt in hia 
character. And ao regarding aelf-nggrandizemcnt in 
the various forms implicitiy cfxidomuoil by Thomas's 
fonr rules of peace ; if a man is of so eager a tem- 
perament that he does not need thesn motivea lo 
awaken him and call his faculties into nuriiial action, 
he will Ik) ha])pier and possibly mon> useful to the 
world if lie in able to huIkIuc them by some sort of 
diHcipliue. In this nay, it Hoems to n>e, we may 
chiefly accuuut fur and justify the stiingeiit self-stip- 
pre.ssi(»u of I'liscal and of iniiiiy other tine spirits. 
“ So jealous was lie of any surprise of pleji.sun*, of 
any thoiiglit of vitutty or iHitiiplueene} in hiiiiself and 
his work, that he wore a girdle of iron next his skin, 
the shar]) points of which lii> presswl closely when he 
thought hi lUM'lf in any danger. . . .'** 

Of courts* tbf‘ <ibj<v'tJow to withdrawal, phyaieal 
or imaginative, is that it seems to b<> a lefusal of so- 
cial functions, a rejection of lif<‘, leading logieally to 
other-worldism, to the Kh*a that it is better to die 
than to live. Aeeoiding to this ti-aebing. in its ex- 
treme form, the best thing that can happen to a man 
is to die and go to heaven ; but if that is not |>enuit- 
U>d, then lot the jirivat**, ambitious self, set to play 
the tunes of this w'orld, die in liiin, and Is? replaced 
Jhy liumble and seclmh'd imslitation in preparation 
for the life to come. When this doetriue was taught 
aud believed to such an extent that a great part of 
the finer sjiirits were led, during centuries, to isulato 
• TulltKrIi'* raM’al, p. le« 
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thdinselvea in deiiertH and cloistera, or at least to 
renounce and depntciato the affections and duties of 
tlio fatnil}', the effect was no doubt bad ; but in our 
time there is little tendency to this extreme, and 
tliere is periiajM danger that the usefulness of par- 
tial or ncnasioiial withdrawal may be overlooked. 
Air. Lecky thinks, for instance, that the complete 
suppression of the coiiventuiil system by Protestant- 
ism has Im-i'ii far from a beiuifit to women or the 
world, and that it is impossible to conceive of any 
iiistitiitioii more needed than one which should fur- 
nish a shelter for unprotected women and convert 
them int<» agents of charity.* The amount and kind 
of social stimulation that a man con bear without 
liariu to his character and woiking jmw'er depends, 
roughly speaking, upon his scnsiliveneHS, which de- 
termines the emotional disturbance, and ujam the 
vigor of tile controlling or co-ordinating functions, 
which measurt'K his power to guivle or quell emotion 
nuil make it sulwidiary to healthy life. There has 
idwa3'8 he«'n a cln.ss of persons, ineluding a large 
]troporti<ui of those capahlo i>f the higher sorts of 
intelhwtual ])roduetion, for whom the competitive 
struggles of ordiuaiy life are overstimulating and 
destnictivo, and who therefore cannot serve the 
world well without apparently secluding themselves 
from it. It would seem, then, that withdrawal and 
asceticism are often too sweepiugl}' cuiidemned. A 
suuiid ]>ractical nioralitv' will consider these things 
* Soi' liiK UiHtory of Eura|>euu Moraln, vol li . p 
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is relntiuu to varionR types of cliArnotor aiul cironm- 
stauce, and find, I boliave, imjwrtaut functions for 
both. 

But the most radical remedy for the mortifications 
and uncertainties of tlio social scdf is not tin* ucfratMc 
one of merely secluding or dituiinshiu^:' the 1, but 
the positive one of tiuusfurmiuK it. The two au' not 
easily distinguishable, and are nsnally phavs of tho 
same ])rooaSH. The sclf-iustinct, though it Oiiiniot li(< 
suppressed w'htlo mental vigor remains, can lx* taught 
to asso4'iatu itself more and more with ideas and 
aims of general and iiemianent worth, which ran bo 
thought of ns liighcr than the more sensual, narrow, 
or temi>orary interests, and independent of then). 
It must always bo borne in miud that the self is any 
idea or system of id<>as with which is Hs.sooiatcd th<' 
peculiar appropriative attitude we call self-feeling. 
Anything whose depreciation makes me feid resent- 
ful is myself, whether it is my coat, my face, my 
brother, the book I have puhlislu'd, tho scientific 
theorj' I accept, the pliilaiithrtijuc work to wdiich I 
am devoted, in}' religions creed, or my couutr}’. Tho 
only question is. Am I khnitificd with it in my 
thonglit, HO that to toiicli it is to touch me ? Thus 
in “ Middlemarcli ” tin* true self of Mr. Cusauhou, liis 
most aggrossive, {lersisteiit, and sousitive part, is his 
system of ideas relating to tho nnpuhlished “ Key to 
All Mythologies.” It is al«>ut this that bo is proud, 
jealous, sore, and appruiienhive. What he iiungiuos 
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that the Braflenoso men will think of it is a largo 
part uf hi» aocial self, uud ho suffers hidden joy and 
torture according oh ho is hopeful or despondent of 
its triumphant publication. When he finds that his 
body must die his chief thought is how to keep this 
alive, and ho attoriipts to iiii{N>so its coiupletioii upon 
poor Dorothea, who is a jiule shiulow in his life com- 
pared with the Key, a mere instrument to minister 
to tliis fantastic ego, >So if one, turning the leaves 
of history, could evoke the real selvt's of all the men 
of thought, what a strange proces.sicm they would be ! 
— outlandish tlieones, uniutelhgiblo and forgotten 
creeds, hy potheses once despised but now long es- 
tablished, or n’i(' all conceived eagerly, jeid- 

ously, dovoU'dly, as the \«‘rv heart of the self. There 
is no class more sensitive and none, not even the in- 
sane, in uhoiu self-feeling attaches to such singular 
and remote conceptions. An astronomer may be in- 
different wlu'ii you depreciate his personal apjiear- 
auco, abuse his relatives, or question his pecuniary 
honesty; but if you doubt that there ore artificial 
canals on Mars you cut him to the cpiick. Aud poets 
and artists of every sort have always and with good 
reason beim regarded as a yt-iiuH irntuhilf. 

The ideas of self most commonly cherished, and 
the ambitions corrcs]ioiidiiig to these ideas, fail to 
appease the imaginutiou of the idealist, for various 
reasons; chiefly, ]>erhaps, lor the following ; first be- 
cause they seoin mure or less at varianee with the 
gooil uf other jiersous, oud so, to the imaginative aud 
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sympathetic mind, bring elements of incon^tencj 
and wrong, which it cannot accept as consonant with 
its own needs ; and second because their objects are 
at best temporary, so that even if thought of as 
achieved they fail to meet the need of the mind for 
a resting-place in some conception of permanent 
good or right. The transformation of narrow aind 
temporary ambitions or ideals into something more 
fitted to satisfy the imagination in these respects, is 
an urgent need, a condition precedent to peace of 
mind, in many persons. The unquiet and discord- 
ant state of the unregenerate i.s a commonplace, a 
thousand times repeated, of writings on the inner 
life. “Superbus H avarm uutuqmim iiuifscunt,” they 
tell us, and to enable us to esca^M) from such un- 
rest is a chief aim of the discipline of tu>lf-fecliug 
enjoined by ethical and religious teachers. “8elf,” 
“ the natural man,” and similar expressions indicate 
an asjiect of the self thought of as lower— in part at 
least liecause of the insecure, inoousistent, and tem- 
porary character just indicated — which is to he so 
far as possible subjected and forgotten, while the 
feelings once attached to it find a less precarious 
object in ideas of justice and right, or in the concep- 
tion of a jiersonal deity, in whom all that is best of 
jiersouality is to have secure existence and eteniol 
success. 

In this sense also we may understand the idea of 
freedom as it presented itself to Thomas k Kempis 
and similar minds. To forget ” self ” and live the 
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laiger life is to be free ; free, that is, from the rack* 
iiig passions of the lover self, free to go onward into 
a self that is joyful , bomidlens, and without remorse. 
To gain this freedom the priucip^ means is the con- 
trol or mortification of sensual needs and worldly 
ambitious. 

Tims the passion of seif-aggraudizemeut is per- 
sistent but plastic : it will never disappear from 
a vigorous mind, but may become morally higher by 
attaching itself to a larger conception of what con- 
stitutes the self. 

Wherever men find themselves out of joint with 
their soc’ial onviroumeut the fact will be reflected in 
some i>ecaliarity of self-feeling. Thus it was in times 
when the general state of Europe was decadent and 
hojMiless, or later when ceaseleas wars and the com- 
mon rule o{ n'oience pruvaileil, that finer spirits, for 
whose ambition the times offered no congenial career, 
BO largely sought refuge in religious seclusion, and 
there built up among themselves a pliilosopby which 
oom|Mmsated them by the vision of glory in another 
world for their insiguificanoe in this. An institution 
so popular and eudiiriug os mouasticism and the 
system of lieliuf that throve in connection with it 
must have answered to some deep need of human 
nature, and it would seem that, as regarded the more 
intellectual class, this niHul was largely that of creating 
a siMtial solf and sy.stem of selves which could thrive 
in the actual state of things. Their natures craved 
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sacccss, aud, followiufr a tendeury always at work, 
though never more fantastic in its o]ieratton, they 
created an ideal or standard of suecesu liich they 
could JM*liieve — very much as a farmer’s hoy with a 
weak body but on active brain sonietiines goes into 
law, seeking and U{ihoIdiug an iutelli'eiual ty{K) of 
success. From this jioiut of view — which is, of course, 
only one of many whence mouostieiHin may be re 
garded— it appears as a wonderful exhd>itioii of the 
])Ower of human nature to effectuate itself in a co- 
operative manner in spite of the most iintovard 
external circumstunccH. 

If wo have less flight from the world, cor)>oreal (*r 
metaphysical, at the present day, it is douhtless in 
part lM<caus« the times are more hospitable to the 
finer abilities, so that all sorts of men, wUliin m ido 
limits, find careers in uhieh they may ho]M> to gratih 
a i-easouable ainiiiliuu. Hut even now, a here con* 
ditiouH are deranged and somewhat anarchical, so 
that many find thomsi'hes cut off from the outhiok 
towanl a congenial Helf-ileveIo]»meiit, the wine of life 
turns bitter, and liarr^l iiig resentmeiitH are generated 
which more or loss disturb the stability of the siH-ial 
order. Each man must have his " 1 ” ; it is more 
necessary to him than brcail ; and if ho does not find 
scope for it within tlio existing institutions lie will 
be likely to make trouble. 

Persons of great onibitioim, or of jMirnliar aims of 
any sort, lie open to disorders of self-fe«ding, liecaiiso 
they necessarily build up in their minds a self-image 
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which no ordinary Rocial environmont can understand 
or corroborate, and which luuRt bo maintained by hard- 
ening; thomHelvoH agaiiiHt immediate iufluencoR, en- 
diiriiif' or roproRHinp; tlio paina of present depreciation, 
and oidtivatin^; in ininginatioit the approval of some 
higlier trilainal. If tlie man huccochIh in becoming 
iudifTorent to the opinions of his neighlxirs he runs 
into another danger, tliat of a distorted and nxtrava- 
gant s(‘lf of the prid<' sort, since by the very pnxjess 
of gaining indepeiideiuNi and iiniuunity from tho 
stings of depreciation and misnndcrstaudiug, ho has 
jsnhajis lost that wholesome dt'fereuco to some social 
trilninal tliat a man cannot dispense with and remain 
rpiito sane. Tho imago lacks verification and correc- 
tion and iHiCuinos too much the reflection of an uu- 
disci pliiK'd bclf-fecliug. It would Boern that tho 
megalomania or delusion of greatness which Lnm- 
broso, with more or less plausibility, ascrilies to 
Victor Hugo and many other men of genius, is to lie 
oi;[)lniuiHl largely in this nay. 

Mucli the same may lie Kud roganliugthe relation 
of self-feeling to inoiital disoi'der, and to abnormal 
personality of all sorts. It seems obvious, for in- 
stanee, that the delusions of gn'ntncss and delusions 
of persecution so common in insanity are expressions 
of self-feeling escajied from normal limitation and 
control. The instinct which under proper regulation 
by reason and symjiathy givins ris^t to just and sane 
ambition, in the absence of it swells to grotesi]ue 
projKirtioim ; while the delusion of ]>ersi'cution ap- 
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pears to be a like extravagant ilevelopmeut of that 
jealoQBy rogardiog what others are thinking of ns 
which often reachea an almost insane jioiiit in irri- 
table people whose aanity is not questioned. 

The peculiar relations to other persons attending 
any marked personal deficiency or ])cculiarity are 
likely to aggravate, if not to prodnce, abnormal 
manifestations of self-feeling. Any such trait suffi- 
ciently noticoablo to iub'mijd easy and familiar 
intercourse uith others, and make people talk and 
think nttoul a person or to him rather than triV/i him, 
can hardly fail to have this effi>ct. If he is naturally 
inclined to pride or irribibility, these tendencies, 
which depend for correction ufion the flow of sym- 
pathy, ore likely to be increased. One who shows 
signs of mental aberration in, inevitably perhaps, but 
cruelly, shut off from familiar, thoughtless intercourse, 
partly excommnnicate<l ; his isolation is unwittingly 
proclaimed to him on every countenance by curi- 
osity, indifference, aversion or pity, and in so far ns 
he is human enough to need free and equal com- 
munication and feel the lack of it, he suffers pain 
and loss of a kind and degree which others can only 
faintly imagine, and for the most part ignore. He 
finds himself apart, “not in it,” and feels chilled, 
fearful, and suspicious. Thus “queemess’’ is no 
sooner perceived than it is multiplied by reflection 
from other minds. The same is true in some degree 
of dwarfs, deformed or disfigured persons, even the 
deaf and those sufiering from the infirmities of old 
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age. The chief misery of the ilecliae of the faculties, 
and a main cause of the irritabilitj that often goes 
with it, is evidently the isolation, the lack of custom- 
ary appreciation and influence, which only the rarest 
tact and thonghtfulness on the part of others can 
alleviate. 
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SlMrm on V'sihai Am. mi — Sorm Vxc.i ii -Tin Kim this nr 
II«*<iiii irr — Tha IVxihim ni N<>\Hi>it«MMf -f omkoi am» 

TKA'i*>>IIHMAI[llV III lillKIIllri HI Kl ««IIN — llilOTII II I AH 
I'l.V AHt K» IIH 1‘aIH -Tilt lUI-lIKIAM ». AkIITIH SlIllAI 
Stanhaiiiih — Kmi 

A>'ge|{, liko other einolioi)«, Kponm to exinl at birth 
as a simple, instiiirtivc nuiuial temleurv, ami to iiii* 
derfjo differentiation and development parallel witli 
the prowtU ot imn^rination. Peii*z, speaking' of eliil 
dreu at ahont the B}»:e tif fwt) niontliH, says, "they 
liopin to pash away objects that they do not like, and 
have real fits of jiaaMou, frovMiinp, prowinp red in tho 
face, trombliup all over, and Koinotimes hheddinp 
tears." They also show super at not gettinp tho 
breast or bottle, or when tiashed or lUidrcssed, or 
when their toys an* tnki'ii away. At about one year old 
“they will beat jH'ople, aniiiials, and inaiiimato ob- 
jects if they are anpry with them,”* throw things at 
offending persons, and the liko. 

1 have olwerved jdieiioiiKMia similar to these, and 
no doubt all have who have seen anything of little 
children. If there are any writem who tend to 
regard the mind at birth an almost hdtula ram so far 
• I'cn-z, Tbi! Firm Tlirrc VcHm of CliildtimKl, p. C6 
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88 spflcial infitinctn aro oonccmod, consisting of little 
mure than a facult}' of receiving and orgatiizing 
impnwsioiiB, it must be wIioIchoiuo fur them to asso- 
ciate with infanta and notice how iininistakablo are 
the signs of a distinct ainl often violent «>iuotion, 
apparently identical with the anger or rage of adnlta. 
What gniwn-uppcraons fct*l seems to bo different, not 
ill itseniotioual esseiie«‘, bnt in being modified by asso- 
ciation w itli a much more conijilicated system of ideas. 

This simple, animal sort of anger, excited immedi- 
ately by Something obnoxious to tlie senses, does not 
entirely disappear in adult life I’rohably most per- 
sons who 8te|> U[><in a bum'l-hooji or run their heads 
against a low iloorway c-ati discern a moment of 
instinetive anger tow'ard the harming ohji'ct. Even 
onr more enduniig forms of hostility seem often to 
jiartak(> of this direct, nnintellectual character. Most 
pooph', hut esjMH'i.ally those of a sensitive, iiujiressi- 
blo nature, have antipathies to jilaces, animals, per- 
sons, words — to all sorts of things in fact — which 
ajijH'iir to Kjinng dirwtly out of the subconscious 
life, w ithoiit any mediation of thought Some think 
that an animal or Justinctivo antipathy to human 
Is'iugs of a different rruv is natural to all mankind. 
And among jieople of the same rati' there are iiu- 
douhtiHlIy persotiB wliom other jicrsous loathe with- 
out attributing to them any hostile state of mind, but 
with a merely animal rejnignanoo. Even when the 
object of hostility is quite distinctly a mental or 
mural trait, wo often eoem to feel it in an estornal 
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way, that is, we see it as behavior bat do not really 
anderstand it as thonght or sentiment. Thus dnplic* 
ity is hateful whether we can see any motive for it 
or not, and gives a sense of slipperiness and in- 
security so tangible that one naturally tliiuks of some 
wriggling animal. In like manner vacillation, fawn- 
ing, eicossive protestation or self-depreciation, and 
many other traits, may be obnoxious to us in n some- 
what physical wa3' without our imagining them as 
states of mind. 

But for a social, imaginative being, whose main 
interests are in the n*gion of coiunmnicutive thought 
and soiitiment, the chief field of anger, as of r)ther 
emotions, is transferred to this region. Hostility 
oeases to be a simple amotion due to a simple siimu- 
luB, and breaks up into innumerable hostile sentiineiits 
associated with highly imaginative ]>ersounl ideas. 
In this mentallv' higher form it mav' Ix) regarded as 
hostile sympathy, nr a hostile comment on sympathy. 
That is to say, we enter bj’ sympathy or {X'reonal 
imagination into the state of mind of others, or think 
we do, and if the tlioughts w« find there ore injurious 
to or uncongenial with the ideas we are already 
cherishing, we feel a movement of anger. 

This is forcibly expressed in a brief but admirable 
study of anti{)athy by Sophie Bryant. Though the 
antipathy she dettcribea is ut a peculiarly sulitle kind, 
it is plain that the aaxnn sort of analysis may be 
applied to any form of imaginative hostility. 
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“ A is drawn ont toward B to foel what he feels. 
If the now feolin)!' harmonizos, distinctly or obscurely, 
with thn whole system of A's consciousness — or the 
part then identified with hia will — there follows that 
joyful pxpnnsinn of self beyond self which is sym- 
pathy. But if not - if the new foelinf; is out of keep- 
ing with the system of A’s will — tends to upset the 
syniom, and briiip's discord into it- there follows the 
reactifin of tho whole against the hostile part which, 
traiisferrcil to its cause in B, ptishcs ont B’s state, as 
tho antithesis of 8<df, yet threatening self, and offen- 
sive.” Antipnth}', she says, “ is full of horrid thrill.” 
“ Tho peculiar horror of tho antipathy springs from 
tho niiwilling response to the state abhorred. We 
f<>el ourselves actually like the other person, selfishly 
vain, cruelly masterful, artfully affected, inainoore, 
ungenial, and so on.” . . . “ There is some af- 
finity Iwtween those who antipathise.” * And with 
aiinilar meaning Thoroau remarks that "you cannot 
receive a shock unless yon have an electric affinity 
for that which shocks yon,” and that "He who re- 
ceives an injury is to some extent an accomplice of 
the wnmg-docr." t 

Til ns the cause of hostility is imaginative or sym- 
pathetic, an inimical idea attributed to another mind. 
We cannot fed this way towanl that which is totally 
unlike us, liecanse tho totally unlike is unimagin- 
able, has no interest fur ns. This, like all social 

* Mini), n*'i» m-ricji. toI ii . p 3G5. 

t A Week on tlip Conrord luid Mciriinsrk Rirfr*, pp. IMW, StS. 
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feoling, requires a noioa of likeness wifb differ- 
ence. 

It is clear that closer R88(x;iatioii, and more knowl- 
e<1gn of one another, offer no soonrity against hos- 
tile feeling. 'Whether intimacy will improve our sen- 
titnent towanl another man or not depends upon 
the tnio relation of his way of thinking and feeling 
to ours, nhich intimacy is likely to reveal. There 
are many p'rsoHH with whom we get c>n very well at 
a certain distance, who would turn out iiitensely an- 
tipathetic if we had to liT4< in the same house w ith 
them. Prohalily all of us hav(' e\|S'rieiieed in one 
form nr anotlu'r the disgust and irritation that may 
come from enforced intimacy with peophi we liked 
well enough as mere acquaintances, and with whom 
wo can find no particular fault, except that they 
nib us the wnmg way. Henry James, speaking of 
the aversion of the brothers (loncourt foi Saint 
Beuve, remarks that it was "a plant watered l>y fre- 
qnent iiitr'rcourse and protected by ])unciim1 notes.” * 
It is true that an active sense of justice may do 
much to overcome unrcasmiable antqiathies , but 
there are so many urgent uses for our sense of justice 
that it is well not to fatigue it by exeesnive and 
unnecessary activity. Justice involves a stronnous 
and symmetrical exercise of the iniagiimticm and rea- 
son, which no one can keiqt up all the time ; and 
those w’ho display it most on imjiortant occasions 
ought to lie free to indulge somewhat their whims 
and prejudices in familiar intercourse. 

• See h>« e»»«y gn llie Journal ut the Boitlicr* fJonnnirt 
X»:pj 
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Neither do refinemont, culture, and taste have any 
ueccHsury tendency to diminish hostility. They make 
a richer and finer sympathy {xjHsiblo, but at the same 
time multiply the jKissible oucusiuus of antipathy. 
They are like a delicate sense of smell, which opens 
the way to as much disgust as ap]>reciation. In- 
stead of the most sensitive sympathy, the finest men- 
tal texture, being a safeguard against hostile i>as- 
siouH, it is only too evident from a study of the lives 
of men of genius that these very traits make a sane 
and ctpiable existence iH<culiarly difficult. Iteud, for 
iustunc-o, the confessions of Itoussuau, and observe 
bow a fine nature, full of genuine and eager social 
idealism, is subjck't to ])ecuUar sufferings and errors 
througli the sensibility and imagination such a nature 
must pusst^ss. The quicker the sympathy and ideal- 
ity, the greater the suffering from neglect and failure, 
the greater also the difficulty of disciplining the mul- 
titude of iutense impressions and nuiiutuiuiug a sane 
view of the uholo Hence the ^icssiuiisni, the ex- 
tra! agaiit iudignatiou against real or Hup{H>s«'d wrong- 
doers, and not iiifrispieutly, as in llous.stsiu's ease, 
the almost iiisaue biitoruess of jealousy and mistrust. 

Thu cummoneHt forms of imaginative hostility axe 
grounded on social self-feeling, and come under the 
head of reseutmeut. We impute to the other per- 
Boii an injurious thought reganliug something which 
we cherish os a part of our self, and this awakens 
anger, which we uaino piqm', animosity, umbrage, 
cstruiigumeiit, sureueas, bitterness, hoai t-buruiug, 
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jealousy, indigiiatiou, and so on ; in ooourdauoe with 
variations which these words suggt'si. They all rest 
upon a feeling that the other })ersou harbors ideas 
iujui'ioQs to UH, BO that the thought of him is an at- 
tack npou our self. Hupjiuse, for iustauce, there is 
a person who has reason to btdievu that he has caught 
uio in a lie. It luakus little diflerencc, perhaps, 
whether he really has or nut ; so lung as 1 have any 
self-respect left, and Ixdieve that he eiilertuiUH this 
depn'ciatury idea of me, I must resent this idea when- 
ever, through luy thiuLiug of him, it enters my mind. 
Or supiHise there is a man who has met me running 
in panic from the field of battle , would it not be 
hard not to hate him ? These situations are jiorhaps 
unusual, but we all know |tersous to whom we attrib- 
ute depreciation of our characters, our fiicnds, our 
children, our workmauabip, our cherished creed or 
philanthropy ; and wo do nut like tliciu. 

The resentment of charity or piti is a goisl in- 
stance of hostile sympathy. If a man has sidf-re- 
spaet, he feels insulted by the depreciating view of 
his manhood implied in coiniuiscrating him or offer- 
ing him alms. Belf-res^iect means that one's rc'fiected 
stilf is up to the social standard . anti tht' siH-iid Htond- 
ard requires that a man should not nml pity or alms 
except under very unusual eouditiuns. Ho the as- 
sumption that he docs need them is an injury- wheth- 
er he does or not— precisely ns it is an insult to a 
woman to commiserate her ugliuess and bad taste, 
and suggest that she wear a veil or employ someouo 
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to select her gowns. The curious may find interest 
in questions like this : whether u tramp can have self- 
respect unless he deceives the one who gives him aid, 
and so feels superior to him, and not a mere depend* 
ent. In the same way we can easily see why crimi- 
nals look down upon paupers. 

The word iudiguatiuu suggests a higher sort of 
imaginative hostility. It implies that the feeling is 
directed toward some attack ui>ou a standard of right, 
and is not merely an impulse like jealousy or pique. 
A higher degree of rationalization is involved , there 
is some notion of a reasonable luljustiueut of ]>ersonal 
claims, which the act or thought in question violates. 
We frequently jwrccive that the simpler forms of 
resentment have no rational basis, could nut be justi- 
fied in ujwu court, but indignation always claims a 
general or social foundation. We fuel indignant when 
wo think that favoritism and nut merit secnn>8 pro- 
motion, when the rich man guts a isiss on the rail- 
road, and HO on. 

It is thus pvissihle rudely to chissifv hostilities 
uudur three heads, according to the degree of mental 
organization thuy involve ; namely, as 

1. Primary, immediate, or animal. 

2. Social, synqiathutic, iinaginatiie, or jM'rsonal, of 
a com}»irutivuly dirctd soil, that is, without reference 
to any standard of justice. 

3. llulioual or ethical ; similar to the lust but in- 
volving reference to a standard of justice and the 
sanction of (‘oiiscioucc. 
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Thu fauction of hostility is, no doubt, to awakun a 
fighting uuergy, to (*<»utributu nu ciuotioual niotivo 
forue to activitius of sulf-prcburTatioii or aggmudize- 
uiuut. 

Ill its iumiediate or luiimtil form this is obvious 
ctiough. Thu wave of paasiou tliat ]>ossuHst‘K a iiglit- 
iug dog stiinulates aud uoueuutratus his oiuM-gy upon 
a fuw inoDiouts of s( niggle iu whiuh siuress or failure 
may be life or death ; aud the simple, violent auger 
of children and inijuilsive adults is evidenlly much 
the same thing. Vital force explodes iu a iltish of 
aggression ; the mind has no room for anything but 
the fierce iusiuict. It is clear that hostility of this 
uncontrolled sort is propei toaverv simple stato of 
Mociuty and of w'arfart*, aud is likely to l>u u source of 
disturbaucu and ueaktiess iu that urgnni/.ed statu 
which calls for correspouding orguniiiutioa iu the 
individual iiiiiul. 

There is a transition liy iniperceptiblu degrees 
from the blind aiig<>r that thinks of nothing to thu 
imaginative anger that thinks of persons, and piirsneo 
the personal idea into all possible degn'es of subtlety 
and variety. Tlie passion itsrdf, th<' way wu feel 
when v\e aro angry, dws not seem to ohaugu much, 
except, perhaps, in iutonsitv, the chniigu being mostly 
in tlio idea that awakens it. It is as if anger were a 
strong and peculiar flavor which might be taken with 
the simjilest fcKsl or the most elaborate, inigbt lie 
used alone, strong and plain, or in thu most curious 
aud recouditu couibiuatious ith othur flavors. 
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While it is evident enough thut animal anger is one 
of those instincts that are readily explained as con- 
ducive to self-preservation, it is nut, ^^erhaps, so 
obvious that socialized anger has any such justifica- 
tion. I think, hoaever, that, though very liable to 
be excessive and unmanageable, and tending con- 
tinually to be economized as the race progresses, 
so that most forms of it are pro]>erly regtu'ded as 
wrong, it nevertheless plays an indi.'Npeusablo part 
in life. 

Thu mass of uninkind are sluggish and need some 
rebeutiuont us a stimiilaut ; this is its function on the 
higher ]ihine of life as it is on the lower. Surround 
a man with soothing, flattering circinuhtauces, and in 
nine cases out of ten he will fail to do aiu thing 
worthy, but will lajise into sonu' form of sensualism 
or dilettautoi.sm. Theie is no tonic, to a nature siih- 
st'intial enough to heai it, like chagrin enjuickeuder 
Verdruss," as (Uiethe says. Life witliout opposition 
is Capua. No matter what the part one is littisl to 
play in it, ho cun make juogress in his path only 
by a vigorous assault u)>oii the obstacles, aud to be 
vigorous the as-sault must be supported by passion 
of some sort. Witli most of ms the roiiuisitc iiiteusit}' 
of jiassiun is not forthcoming without aii element of 
resuutraeiit; and coimuou-seuso and cari'ful observa- 
tion will, I believe, confirm the opinion that few jHa)- 
ple who amount to niueli arc without a gooil capaiaty 
fur hostile feeling, upon which tlicv' ilraw freely when 
they need it This would be more readily admitted 
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if many people were not without the habit of pene> 
trating observation, either of themselves or others, in 
such matters, and so are enabled to believe that 
anger, which is conventionally held to be wrong, has 
no place in the motives of moral persons. 

I have in mind a man who is remarkable for a cer- 
tain kind of aggressive, tenacious and smtcessful pur- 
suit of the right. He does the things that everyone 
else agrees ought to be done but does not do — 
especially things involving personal antagonism. 
While the other people deplore the corruption of 
politics, but have no stomach to amend it, bo is the 
man to beard the corrupt oflicial iu his ward, or 
expose him in the courts or the pubhc press— all at 
much pains and cost to himself and without prospect 
of honor or any other recompense. If one considers 
how he difTers from other conscientious people of 
equal ability aud opportunity, it aj)pears to be largely 
in having more bile iu him. Ho has a natural fund 
of animosity, and instead of spending it blindly and 
harmfully, he directs it upon that which is hateful to 
the general good, thus gratifying his uative turn for 
resentment iu a moral aud fruitful way. Evidently 
if there were more men of this stamp it would be 
of benefit to the moral condition of the couutiy. 
Oontemporary conditions seem to tend somewhat to 
dissipate that righteous wrath against evil which, 
intelligently directed, is a main instrument of prog- 
ress. 

Thomas Huxley, to take a noma known to all, was 
24i 
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a man in whom there was much fruitful hostility. 
He did not seek controversy, but when the enemies 
of truth offered battle he felt no inclination to refuse; 
and he avowed —perhaps with a certain zest in con- 
travening conventional teaching — that he loved his 
friends and hated his enemies.* His hatred was of 
a noble sort, and the reader of bis Life and Letters 
can hardly doubt that he was a good as well as a 
great man, or that his pugnacity helped him to be 
such. Iiulcod 1 do not tliink that science or letters 
Could do without the spirit of opposition, although 
much energy’ is dissipated and much thought clouded 
by it. Even men like Darwin or Emerson, who 
seem to wish nothing more than to live at peace w’ith 
evoiyone, may ho observed to develop their views 
with unusual fulness and vigor whore they are most 
in o])pusitiou to authority. There is something anal- 
ogous to political parties in all iutellectual activity ; 
opinion divides, more or less definitely, into oppos- 
ing groups, and each side is stimulated by the oppo- 
sitiou of the other to define, corroborate, and amend 
its views, with the purpost> of justifying itself before 
the constituency to which it ap^wals. What we need 
is not that controversy should disappear, but that it 
should be carried on with sincere and absolute defer- 
ence to the standard of truth. 

A just resentment is nut only a needful stimulus 
to aggressive righteousness, but has also a wholesome 
effect upon the mind of the person against whom it is 
* See bit Life and LeRen, vul ii , p IDS 
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directed, by awakening a feeling of the importance of 
the sentiments he lias trangressed. On the higher 
pianos of life an imaginative sense that there is re- 
sentment ill the minds of other persons pei'funus the 
same fniietiou that physical resistance does upon the 
lower.* It is an attack ii|iun my lueutul self, and as 
a sympathetic and imaginative being I feel it mure 
than I would a uieru blow ; it forces me to consider 
the other's view, and either to accept it or to Is'iir it 
down by the stronger elaiius of a diffeivut one. Thus 
it enters potently into our moral jiidgiueuts. 

“ li«‘t hiicli pim* liate htill nncIt'ri)roj> 

Our Itjve ttiat we mii> lie 
Eac'li otlierV conBeieiKv." t 

I tliiiik that no one’s character and aims can bo 
re.si>octed unless ho is |M*iwiYod to la> en{>ublt‘ 
some sort of reseutniciit. "We fe« l tbat if ho i.s really 
in earnest alKiut anything he should feel hostile 
emotion if it is attacked, and if hit gives no sign of 
this, citli(‘r at the moment of attack or later, he and 
what he rejtresents become despised. No htaeber, 
lor instance, cun inaiiitain discipline ujde.ss bis 
scholars feel that he will in some utonuer resent a 
breach of it. 

Thus we seldom feel keenly that our acts are 
wrung until wo jterccive tliut they arouse some sort 

*Comii«n‘ l‘rafeiiiiur Simon N. fatten’* Tiiroryuf Social Porc<>8, 
p 13C 

tTtiorcau, A Wvrk, rtc , p 304, 
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of leHentment in otbenn, and whatever selfish aggres- 
sion wo can practise without arousing resistance, we 
presently come to look upon as a matter of course. 
Judging ih(f matter from my own consciousness and 
experience, I have no Ijclief in the theory that non- 
rosistaneo lias, as a rule, a mollifying infinenoo upon 
the aggressor. I dcj not wish people to turn me the 
other cheek when T smite them, because, in most 
eH.scK, that has a biul effect upon me. 1 am soon 
used to sabniissiou and may come to think no more 
of ilie unresisting snlTen'r than I do of the sheep 
whost! flesh 1 eat at dinner. Neither, on the other 
liand, am I he]|)cd by extravagant and aeeusatory 
opposition ; that is hkuly to put me into a state of 
uiireasouing anger, lltit it is good for us that every- 
one should maintain ids rights, and the rights of 
others with whom ho sympathizes, e.xhibiting a just 
and firm resonfinent against any attempt to tread 
uiK)n them. A consciousness, based on experience, 
that the tniii.sgressiou of moral standards will arouse 
ri'seiitment iu the minds of those whose opiidon wo 
respect, is a main force in the upholding of such 
standanls. 

Hut the doctrine of non-resistance, like all ideas 
that have appealed to good minds, has a truth 
wrupiKsI up in it, notwithstanding what appears to 
1)0 its flagrant nbsurditr. What the doctrine really 
intwns, as taught in tiio New Testament and by many 
individuaU and societies in our own day, is perhaps 
uo more than this, that we should discard the coarser 
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weapouB of resistance for the finer, and threaten a 
moral resentment instead of blows or lawsnits. It 
is quite tme that we can best combat what we regard 
as evil in another person of ordinary sensibility by 
attacking the higher phases of his self rather than the 
lower. If a man ap)>oar8 to be about to do something 
brutal or dishonest, we may either encounter him on 
his present low plane of life by knocking him down 
or calling a policeman, or we may try to work upon 
bis higher consciousness by giving him to under- 
stand that we feel sure a person of his self-respect 
and g(X)d repute will not degrailo himself, but that if 
anything so improbable and untoward should occur, 
he must, of course, expect the disappointment and 
contempt of those who before thought well of him. 
In other words, wo threaten, as courteously as pos- 
sible, bis social self. This method is often much 
more efficient than the other, is morally edifying in- 
stead of degrading, and is practised by men of ad- 
dress who make no claim to unusual virtue. 

This seems to be what is meant by non-resistance ; 
but the name is misleading. It is resistance, and di- 
rected at what is believed to be the enemy's weakest 
]X)int. As a matter of strategy it is an attack ujmn 
his flank, aggression upon an unprotected part of his 
position. Its justification, in the long run, is in its 
success. If we do not succeed in making onr way 
into the other man’s mind and changing his point 
of view by substituting our own, the whole mancBUTro 
falls flat, the injury is done, the ill doer is confirmed 
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in his oonrses, and yoa would better hare knocked 
him down. It is good to appeal to the highest 
motives we can aronse, and to exercise a good deal 
of faith as to what can be aroosed, bat real non- 
resistance to what we beUeve to be wrong is mere 
pnsillanimitj. There is perhaps no important sect 
or teacher that roallj incnlcates such a doctrine, 
the name non-resistance being given to attacks 
npon the higher self under the somewhat crude 
impression that resistance is not such unless it 
takes some obvious material form, and probably all 
teachers would be found to vary their tactics some- 
what according to the sort of people with whom they 
are dealing. Although Christ taught the turning of 
the other cheek to the smiter, and that the coat 
should follow the cloak, it does not appear that he 
suggested to those who were desecrating the Temple 
that they should double their transactions, but, ap- 
parently regarding them as beyond the reach of moral 
suasion, he “ went into the Temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold and bought in the Temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the money-changers and the 
seats of them that sold doves.” It seems that he 
even used a scourge on this occasion. I cannot see 
much in the question regarding non-resistance beyond 
a vague use of terms and a difference of opinion as to 
what kind of resistance is most effective in certain 
oases. 

It is easy and not uncommon to state too excln- 
sivelv the pre-eminence of affection in human ideals. 
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No ono, I 8n]ijxjsp, boHoves that the life of Fra An- 
f^elico’s angola, auch na wo ai'O tliom iu liia “ Last 
Judgment,” circling oil tho flowery sward of Paradise, 
would long content any normal human creature. If 
it ap}>oars beautiful and desirable at times, this is 
perhaps because our w'orld is one in which tlio supply 
of amit}' and peace niostl}’ falls short of the demand 
for tliem. Many of us have soon times of heat and 
thirst when it sootmxl os if a bit of shade and a 
draught of cold w aier u ould appease all eartli ly w ants. 
But when w<; had the shade and the water we pres- 
ently began to think aliont .something else. So with 
these ideals of unbroken pi‘nce and afft*ction. Even for 
those sensitive spirits that moat cherish them, they 
would liardty suilicc as a continuity. An indiscrimi- 
nate and unvarying amity is, after all, disgusting. 

Human ideals and human nature must develop 
together, and wo cannot foresee what eitlier may 
become ; but for the present it would seem that an 
honest and reasonable idealism must look rather 
to the organization luid control of all passions with 
reference to some conception of right, than to the ex- 
pulsion of some passions by others. I doubt whether 
any healthy and productive love can exist which is 
not resentment on its obverse side. How can we 
rightly care for anything without in some way resent- 
ing attacks u])ou it ? 


Apparently, the higher function of hostility is to 
put down wrong ; and to fulfil this function it must 
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bo rational] j controlled witli a view to ideals of 
jiistico. In 80 far as a man liaa a sound and active 
social imagination, ho will feel the need of this con- 
trol, and will tend with more or less energy, accord- 
ing to the vigor of his mind, to limit his resentment 
to that ^\hich his judgment tells him is really unjust 
or wrong. Imagination presents us with all sorts 
of conilictiiig views, which reason, a hose csscnco is 
organisation, trios to arrange and control in accord- 
ance with some unifying principle, some standard 
of eipiify ■ moral ])rinciples result from the mind’s 
instinctiio need to achieve unit}’ of view. All special 
irnpulsoH, and hostilt' f»>cling among thorn, are brought 
to the bar of coiihcience and judged by such stand- 
ards a.s the mind has worked out. If declared right 
or justitiahh', resentment is endorsed and enforced 
by the will ; we think of it as righteous and perhaps 
take creilit with oui'selves for it But if it appears 
grounded on no broad and unifying priueiple, our 
larger thought di.sowns it, and tends with such energy 
ns it may have to ignore imd suppress it. Thus we 
overlook accidental injury, we control or avoid mere 
nntiiiathy, hut we act upou indiguatiou. The latter 
IS ciiduriug and powerful because consistent with 
cool tliouglit; while impulsive, unreasoning anger, 
getting no rc-enforcemout from such thought, has 
little lasting force. 

8 upposo, for illustration, one goes with a request 
to some person in authority, and meets a curt refusal. 
The first feeling is doubtless one of bliud, uuthiuking 
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anger at the rebuff. Immediately after that the 
mind busies itself more deeply with the matter, 
imagining motives, ascribing feelings and the like; 
and auger takes a more bitter and personal form, it 
rankles where at first it only stung. Hut if one is a 
fairly reasonable man, aocustomed to refer things to 
standanls of right, one presently grows calmer and, 
oontinuing the imaginative process in a broader way, 
endeavors to put himself at the other person’s 
point of view and see what jnstitication, if any, there 
is for the latter’s conduct. Possibly he is one subject 
to constant solicitation, with whom coldness and 
abruptness are necessary to the despatch of business 
— and so on. If the explanation seems insufficient, 
so that his radeness still appears to be mere insolence, 
our resentment against him lasts, reappearing when- 
ever we think of him, so that we are likely to thwart 
him somehow if we get a chance, and justify our 
action to ourselves and others on grounds of moral 
disapproval. 

Or suppose one has to stand in line at the post- 
offioe, with a crowd of other people, waiting to get his 
mail. There are delay and discomfort to be borne ; 
but these he will take with composure because be sees 
that they are a part of the necessary conditions of the 
situation, which all must snbmit to alike. Suppose, 
however, that while patiently waiting his turn be 
notices someone else, who has come in later, edging 
into ihe line ahead of him. Then he will certainly be 
angry. The delay threatened is only a matter of a 
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few Hecondn ; but hero is a question of justice, a ease 
for indignation, a chance for anger to come forth with 
the sanction of thought. 

Another phiwe of the transformation of hostility by 
reewnn and imagination, is that it tends to become 
more disoriniinating or selective as regards its relation 
to the idea of the person against whom it is directed. 
In a sense the higher hostility is lesa personal than 
the lower ; that is, in the sense that it is no longer 
aimed blindly at ixirsons as wholes, but distinguishes 
in some measure lM<tween phases or tendencies of 
them that are obnoxious and others that are not. It 
is not the iiiero thought of X’s countenance, or other 
symlml, that arouses resentment, but the thought of 
him as exhibiting insiiirerity, or arrogance, or what- 
ever else it may bo that wo do not like ; while we may 
pranervo a liking for him as exhibiting other traits. 
Generally sjicaking, ail ]>er8onH have mnch iti them 
which, if imagined, mast ap{wnr amiable; so that if 
we feel only animosity tovrard a man it ninst be be- 
cause wo have apprehended him only in a partial 
aspect. An undiseiplinoil anger, like any other un- 
disciplined emotion, always tends to prcHlnce these 
partial and indiscriminate notions, because it over- 
wholms symmetrical thought and permits us to see 
only that which agrees with itself. But a more chast- 
ened sentiment allows a juster view, so that it becomes 
conceivable that we should love our enemies as well 
as antagonise the faults of our friends. A just paient 
or teacher will resent the insubordinate behavior of a 
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child or pupil without lottiuf^ ro of affection, and the 
saiuo priucijde IioIiIh good ns regards criminals, and 
all projier ohjeots of hostility. The attitude of 
society toward its delinquent inenibf'rH should ho 
stem, yet sympathetic, like that of a father toward 
ft disobedient child. 

It is the teudeney of nuMlern life, by educating the 
iitinginntiou .and rendering all sorts of ]keo}>le con- 
ceivable, to discredit the sweejiing conclnsions of 
inipnlsivc thought »n, for instance, that all ulio 
commit violence or theft are hateful ill chsTS, and 
nothing more — ^and in iimke u.s feel the fnndamentnl 
likeness of human nature wherexer found Uesent- 
ment ag.ainst ill-iloiug should by no means distipp(>ar; 
but while continuing to supiircss wrong by whatever 
means proves most efficacious, we shall perhaps soo 
more and more clearly tliat the jieoplo wJjo are guilty 
of it aro very much like ourselves, and ore acting 
from motives to which wo also arc subject. 

It is often asserted or assumed that hostile fooling 
is in its very nature) obnoxhats and painful to the 
human mind, and persists in spite of us, as it wore, 
lieeauso it in forced upon us by the com|)etitiva con- 
ditions of existence. This view seems to me hardly 
Honiui I should rather say that the mental and 
social harmfnlness of anger, in common experience, is 
due not HO innch to its ])cculiar character as hostile 
feeling, as to the fact that, like Inst, it is so sur- 
charged with instinctive energy as to be difficult to 
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control und limit to its proper function ; while, if not 
properly disciplined, it of course introduces disorder 
and pain into the mental life. 

To a person in robust condition, with plenty of 
energy to spare, a thorough going anger, far from 
being painful, is an expansive, I might say gloiions, 
experience, ichtlr theJH is on ami has full rmtlrol. A 
man in a rage does not want to get out of it, but has 
a full sense of life nhich he impulsively seeks to con- 
tinue by repelling suggestions tending to calm him. 
It is only when it has begun to poll uiiou him that ho 
is really willing to be ap[i6a.sed. ThLs may be seen 
by observing tlio Is'havior of impulsive children, 
and also of adults whoso ]mbiou.s are undi.sei- 
pliued. 

An onduriug hatred may also Im a source of satis' 
faction to some minds, though this ] believe to be 
unusual iii these days, and In'cnming more so. One 
who reads llazlitl's powerful and sineeix*, though jK*r- 
haps uuhealtiiy, essay on the I’lcasure of Hating, 
will see that the thing is possible, lu most coses 
remorse and distress set in so soon as the fit of anger 
begins to ubati', and its desirnetivo iueouqiatibility 
with the established order and harmony of the mind 
begins to bo felt. There is a cuuvietiou of sin, the 
pain of a shattert'd ideal, just os there is afti*r yield- 
ing to any other unehusteued passion. The cause of 
tlio pain seems to be uot so mueh the peculiar char- 
acter of the feeling as Us exorbitant intensity. 

Au}’ simjile and violent |)assiou is likely to bo felt 
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as psiofal and wrong in its after-effects becanso it 
destroys that harmony or syuthesis that reason and 
conscience strive to produce ; and this effect is prob- 
ably more and more felt os the race advances and 
mental life becomes more complex. The conditions 
of civilization require of us so oxtensivo and continu- 
ous an expenditure of psychical force, that wi> no lunger 
have the superabundance of emotional energy that 
makes a violent outlet l^^'eoablo. Habits and prin- 
ciples of self-control naturally arise along with the 
increasing need for economy and rational guidance of 
emotion ; and whatever breaks through them ciinses 
exhaustion and imnurse. Any gross pusNiou conies 
to be felt as “the expense of spiiit in a waste of 
sliome." Spasms of violent feeling pro)>crly Ix'long 
with a somewhat n|>athetic habit of life, whose ami- 
mulating energies they help to dissipate, and are as 
much out of place to-day as the hard drinking habits 
of our Saxon ancestors. 

The sort of men that must fuel the need of hostilit}' 
as a spur to exertion are, 1 imagine, those of super- 
abundant vitality and somewhat sluggish tempera- 
ment, like Goethe and Bismarck, both of whom de- 
clared that it was essential to them There is also 
a great deal of old-hisliioned ])ersnual hatred in re- 
mote and quiet places, like the luonutains of North 
Carolina, and probably among all classes who do 
not much feel the stress of civilization. But to 
most of those who riiare fully in the life of the 
time, intense personal ouimositiee are painful and de- 
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sirootiye, and many fine apirita are ruined bj failure 
to inhibit tliem. 

The kind of man moat characteristic of these times, 
I take it, does not allow himself to be drawn into 
the tangle of merely personal hatred, but, cultivating 
a tolerance for all sorts of men, be yet maintains a 
sober and determined antagonism toward all tenden- 
cies or purposes that conflict with his true self, with 
whatever he has must intimately appropriated and 
identifier! with his character. He is alwa}s courte- 
ous, cherishes as much as possible those kindly senti- 
ments which are nut only pleasant and soothing but 
do much to oil the machinery of his euteq>ri8eB, and 
by wasting no energy on futile passion is enabled to 
think all the mure clearly and act the more inflexibly 
when he finds autogonisnt necessary. A man of the 
world of the modern ty})u is hardly ever dramatic in 
the style of Shakespeare’s heroes. He usually ex- 
presses himself iu the most economical manner pos- 
sible, and if he has to threaten . fur instance, knows 
Low to do it by a movement of the lips, or the tom 
of a phrase in a polite note. If cruder and more 
violent tactics are necessary, to imi)re8s vulgar minds, 
he is very likely to depute this rough work to a sub- 
ordinate. A foreman of track hands may liave to 
be a loud-voiced, strong-armed, palpably aggressive 
person ; but the president of the road is cmumonly 
quiet and mild-mnnuered. 

Tlie mind is greatly aided in the control of aui 
luosity by the existence of ready-iuodo and socially 
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accepted etandarda of right. Sufforing from bis owu 
augr}' paahiouH and from those of othera, oue looks 
oat for some criteriou, some rule of what is just and 
fair among persons, whicli ho may hold himself and 
others to, and moderate uutagunisni by removing 
tlie sense of ]ioculiar injury. Ojipusitiou itself, aitli- 
iu certain limits, comes to l>e r«‘garded as ])iirt of the 
roaaonahlc order of things. In this view the fuuetion 
of moral standards is thu same no that of courts of 
justice in grosser eon diets. All good citizen.s want the 
laws to lie dehnito and vigoronsly euforcwl, in order 
to avoid the uiiceilainty, waste, and dt'htnietion of a 
lawless condition. In the oiiiue way right*)uinded 
people want dt'finite moml btaudards, enforced hy 
gi'neral opinion, in order to save the niental wear and 
tear of unguided feeling. It is a gri'at relief to a 
]H>rson haras.sed by hostile emotion to diid a point of 
view from which this emotion apjiears wrung or irra- 
tional, so that he can jiroceed delinitely and with the 
.sanutioji of his reason to put it down. The next Ix'st 
thing, ]>orhni)s, is to have the hostility definitely up- 
]>i-<m!d hy reason, so that he may indulge it without 
further doubt. The unsotth'd condition is worst of 
all. 

This control of hostility by a sense of common 
allegiunce to rule is well illustrated by athletic games. 
When projKjrly condncltsl they procetal upon a defi- 
nite undcrsbuidiug of what is fair, and no lasting 
auger is felt for any hurts inflicted, so long os this 
standard of fairness is maiutuinud. It is the same 
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in war : aoldiera do not necossorily fool any anger at 
other aoldiera who are trying to ahoot them to death. 
That ia thought of aa within the rules of the game. 
As Admiral Gervora’s chief of staff is reported to 
have said to Admiral Sampson, “ You know there is 
nothing peraoiud in this." But if the white flag is 
used treacherous]}', explosive bullets employed, or 
the moral standard utliern-ise transgressed, there is 
hard feeling. It is very much the same with the 
multiform conflicts of pai'{K)so in modem industrial 
life. It is not clear that competition as such, 
apart from tlie question of fairness or unfairness, has 
any tendency to increase hostility. Competition 
and the clash of pur|iuseB are inseparable from ac- 
tivity, and are felt to bo so. Ill-feeling flourishes no 
mure in an active, Stirling state of society than in a 
stagnant state. The trouble with our industrial re- 
lations is not the more extent of competition, but 
the partial hick of established laws, rules, and cus- 
toms, to determine what is right and fair in it. 
This partial lock of standards is connected with the 
rapid changes in indostry and industrial relations 
among men, w’ith w'hich the dcvulo]>ment of law and of 
moral criteria has by no moans kept pneo. Hence there 
arises great nuoertaiuty ns to what some persons and 
classes may rightly and fairly ntqnireof other persons 
and dosses; and this uncertainty lets loose angry 
imaginations. 

It will be evident that I do not look upon afiec- 
tiuu, or auger, or any other ]>ai licular mode of feeling, 
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as in itself good or bad, aocial or anti-social, pn^res- 
sive or retrogressive. It seems to me that the essen- 
tially good, social, or progressive thing, in this regard, 
is the organization and discipline of all emotions by 
the aid of reason, in harmony with a developing gen- 
eral life, which is summed up for us in conscience. 
That this developmont of the geiioral life is such as 
to tend ultimately to do away with hostile feeling 
altogether, is not clear. The actively good people, 
the just men, reformers, and prophets, nut excepting 
him who drove the money-changers from the Temple, 
have been and are, for the must part, }^)eople who 
feel the spur of resentment; )u>d it is nut evident 
that this can cease to be the case. The diversity of 
human minds and endeavors seems to l>e an essen- 
tial part of the general plan of things, and shows no 
tendency to diminish. This diversity involves a con- 
flict of ideas and purpostat, which, in those w ho take 
it oaniestly, is likely to occasion hostile feeling. 
This feeling should become less wayward, violent, 
bith;r, or personal, in a narrow sense, and more dis- 
ci])liued, rational, discriminating, and quietly persist- 
ent. That it ought to disappear is certainly not ap- 
parent. 

Something similar to what has l>eeu said of anger 
will hold true of any w’oll-marked ty{>e of instinctive 
emotion. If we take fear, fur instance, and try to 
recall our experieuce of it from early childhood on, 
it seems clear that, while the emotion itself may 
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change but little, the ideas, occosiouB, suggestious 
that excite it depend upou the state of our intellect- 
ual and social development, and so undeigo great al- 
teration. The fueling does not tend to disappear, 
but to become less violent and sjmmodic, more and 
more social os regards the objects that excite it, and 
more and more subject, in the best minds, to the dis- 
cipline of reason. 

The fears of little children * are largely excited by 
immediate sensible experiences — darkness, solitude, 
sharp noises, and so on. Sensitive ])ersouB often 
remain throughout life subject to irrational fears of 
this sort, and it is well known that they play a con- 
spicuous part in hysteria, insanity, and other weak or 
morbid conditions. But for the most part the healthy 
adult mind becomes accustomed and iudiiTereut to 
these simple phenomena, and transfers its emotional 
sensibility to more complex interests. These inter- 
ests are for the most part sympathetic, involving our 
social rather than our niatoriitl self — our standing in 
the minds of other people, the well-being of those wo 
cure for, and so on. Yet these feara— fear of stand- 
ing alone, of losing one's place in the flow of human 
action and sympathy, fear for tho character and sne- 
cess of those near to us — have often tho very quality 
of childish fear. A man cast out of his regnlar occn- 
pation and secure place in the system of the world 
feels a terror like that of the child in the dark ; just os 

*Cain]iHre O. Stanli>r Hall't itudy uf Fvar in tlio AuirncaD 
Jouroal of Payubolosy, vm , p MX 
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impukiTe, perhaps just as purposeless and paralys- 
ing. The main difference seems to be that the latter 
fear is stimulated by a complex idea, implying a 
socially imaginative habit of mind. 

Social fear, of a sort perhaps somewhat morbid, is 
vividly depicted by Rousseau in the pa.ssage of his 
Confessions where he describes the feeling that led 
him falsely to accuse a maid-servaut of a theft which 
he had himself committed. “ \\'heu site n)>i)eared my 
heart was agonized, but the presence of so many 
people was more powerful than my compunction. I 
did not fear punishment, but I dreaded shame: I 
dreaded it more than death, more than the crime, 
more than all the world. I would have buried, hid my- 
self in the centre of the earth : invincible shame bore 
down every other sentiment ; shame alone caused all 
my impudence, and in projiottiou os I became crimi- 
nal the fear of discovety rendered me intrepid. '1 
felt no dread but that of being detected, of being 
publicly and to my face declared a tbief, liar, and 
calumniator. . . .”■* 

So also we might distinguish, as in the case of 
auger, a higher fora of social fear, one that is not 
narrowly personal, hut relates to some socially 
derived ideal of good or right. For instance, in a 
soldier the horror of roaring guns and singing bullets 

* The tcrroTi uf our dmmi luv mum-d Uricply by tochil imsslaa- 
tioDt. Thai SteveniOD, in one of bin letten, apeski of “ my uilitl 
dream* of incial niisviiet and mitunderManding* and all tort* of 
cmcilljilon* uf the iiiirit " — LetU-ri of Hobert Louii Sterrnton, i., 
|». 79 . 
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would be a fear of the lowest or animal type. Dread 
of the disgrace to follow running away would be a 
social fear, yet not of the highest sort, because the 
thing dreaded is not wrong but shame — a compara- 
tively sinijdc and non-rational idea. People often do 
what they know is wrong under the influence of such 
fear, as did Houssean in the incident quoted above. 
But, 8up{)oaiiig the soldier's highest ideal to be the 
success of his army and his country, a fear for that, 
overcoming all lower and cruder fears — selfish fears 
as they would ordinarily be called — would be moral 
or ethical. 
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KMULATIDN 

CrtNFi>HM|TT — N«N“r<»N>nR\l1T% — Tllfr i> VlF.WRl» AA CiiMPIF- 

ifi:sTAU\ 1*iUKh5 or IjIfk^Uh ai.rt— ! lRRr»>vioiiAiiii* 

It will bo coiivoniont tu ilintingiiiRb throe wirtK of 
emulation — conformity, rivalry, and horo-M’orahip. 

Cuufurinity nia}' bo dcfino<l ns the enclonvor to 
maiubiiti a standard sot by a gnmp. It in a volim- 
liiry imitation of provalont modes of action, dibtin- 
guished from rivalry and other aggrcssivo phases of 
emalation by being comparatively possit'c, aiming to 
keep up rather than to excel, and concomiug itself 
for the most part with what is outward and formal. 
On the other hand, it is distinguished from involun- 
tary imitation by l>ciug intentional instead of me- 
chanical. Tlius it is not c<»nfortuity, for most of ns, 
to speak the English language, because we have 
practically no choice in the matter, but wo might 
choose to conform to particular pronnuciations or 
turns of simech used by those with whom we wish 
to associate. 

The ordinary motive to conformity is a sense, more 
or less vivid, of the pains and inconveniences of non- 
conformity. Moat people find it painful to go to an 
evening company in any other than the customary 
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dresB; the Hoan*e of the pain appearing to be a 
vagne aenee of the depreciatory curiosity which one 
im^nes that he will excite. His social self-feeling 
is liDit by an unfavorable view of himself that he 
attributes to others. This exam])I(‘ is typical of the 
way the group coerces each of its members in all 
matters concerning which he has no strong and defi- 
nite private ])ur|to8o The world constrains us with- 
out any definite intention to do so, merely through 
the impulse, common to all, to despise peculiarity for 
which no reason is p<!rceive<l. “ Nothing in the world 
more subtle,” says George Eliot, simakiug of the 
decay of higher aims in certain jsjople, “than the 
process of their gradual eliange! In the begiimbg 
they iiihaleil it unknowingly ; you and I may have 
sent some of our breath toward infecting them, when 
we uttered our conforming falsities or drew oiir silly 
conclusions : or iierhaps it came with the vibrations 
from a woman's glance.” '‘Solitude is fearsome and 
heavy-hearted,” and non-conformity condemns us to it 
by causing if not dislike, in others, and so inter- 
rupting that relaxation and spontaneity of attitude 
that is required for the easy flow of sympathy and 
communication. Thus it is hard to be at ease with 
one who is conspicuously worse or better dressed 
than wo are, or whose manners are notably different ; 
no matter how little store our jdiilosophy may set by 
such things. On the other hand, a likeness in small 
things that enables them to be forgotten gives people 
a prima fncte at-faomeness with each other highly 
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favorablo to Bjmpatiiy ; and so we all wish to have it 
with people we care for. 

It would Boem that the represaion of non-couform* 
ity is a native impulse, and that tolerance always 
requires some moral exertion. AVe all rhorish our 
habitual systciu of thought, and anything that breaks 
in upon it in a seemingly wanton manner, is annoy- 
ing to us and likely to cause resentment. So our first 
tendency is to Bnp]>rnss the jHsculiar, and wo loam to 
endure it only when wo must, either bocanso it is 
shown to be reasonable or bocanso it proves refrac- 
tory to our opposition. Tho innovator is nearly as 
apt as anyone! else to put down innovation in otliors. 
Words denoting singularity usually carry some re- 
])roach with them ; and it would perhaps l>e found 
that the more settled tho social system is, tho severer 
is the implied condemnation. In periods ol disor- 
ganization and change, such ns ours is in many re- 
spects, people are educated to comparative toler- 
ance by unavoidable familiarity witli conflicting 
views — as religions toleration, for instance, is the 
outcome of the continued s]M)ctaclo of competing 
creeds. 

Sir Henry Maine, in discussing the forces that 
controlled the legal decisions of a Boman pnotor, 
remaiks that he “ was kept within the uarrowest 
bounds by the prefsissessions imbibed from early 
training and by the strong restraints of professional 
opinion, restraints of which the stringency can only 
be appreciated by those who have personally ezpe- 
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rienoed them.” * In the same way every profession, 
trade or handicraft, every clnirch, circle, fraternity or 
clique, has its more or less definite standards, con- 
formity to which it tends to itu[K)se on all its mem- 
bers. It is not at all essential that there should be 
any deliberate purpose to sot up these standards, or 
any simcinl machinery for enforcing them. They 
spring up spontaueonbl}', us it were, hy an uncon- 
ucions process of assimilation, and are enforced by 
the mere inertia of the minds constituting the group. 

Thus every variant idea of conduct has to fight its 
way ; as soon as anyone attempts to do anything un- 
expected the world begtus to cry, ” Got in the rut ! 
Got in the rut ! Get in the rut ! ’’ and shoves, stares, 
coaxes, and sneers until ho does so— or until he 
makes good his position, and so, by altering the 
standard in a measure, establishes a new basis of 
conformit}'. There are no {wople who are alto- 
gether noii-confurmers, or who are completely toler- 
ant of non-conformity in others. Mr. Lowell, who 
wrote some of the most stirring lines in literature in 
defence of non-conformity, was himself conventional 
and on upholder of eonveutioiis in letters and social 
intercourse. Either to be exceptional or to appreci- 
ate the exceptional requires a considerable expendi- 
ture of energy, and no one cun afford this in many 
directions. There are many persons who take 
pains to keep their minds open; and there are 
groups, countries, and periods which are compara- 

* Maine, Ancient Law, p. 62. 
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tiTely favorable to open-mindednoas and variation; 
blit conformity ia alwaya the rule and non-conform- 
ity the exception. 

Conformity is a sort of co-operation : one of its 
functions is to economize eneif^y. The standanla 
which it presses u])on the individnal are oft(>n elals)- 
rate and valuable prodncts of cumulative thought and 
experience, and whab'vor imperfections they ma^ 
have they are, as a whole, an indispensable f rxiiidation 
for life : it is inconceivable that anyone should dis- 
pense with them. If I imitate the drtms, the manners, 
the household arrangements <if other people, 1 save 
so mneh niental eiierg}' for other ptir[)osoH. It is licst 
that cru'h should originate where he is specially fitted 
to do so, and follow others where they are better 
qualified to lead. It is said with truth that con- 
formity is a drag upon genius ; but it is oquuli}' true 
and important that its getioral action upon human 
nature is elevating. We get by it the selecte«l and 
systematized outcome of the past, and to l>e brought 
up to its standanis is a brief recapitulation of social 
development: it sometimes levels down but more 
generally levels up. It may be well for puriioses of 
incitement to goad our individuality by the abuse of 
conformity; but statements made with this in view 
lack accuracy. It is g(X)d for the young and aspiring 
to read Emerson's praise of self-reliance, in order 
that they may have courage to fight for their ideas ; 
but we may also sympathize with Qoethe wlien he 
says that “ nothing more exposes us to madness than 
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disIingiiiHliin^T un from otiiors, and nothinp; more con- 
trilnit(>H to nmiiitainiiif' niir oommon-seiiHe than living 
lu tlio nniverwil way with innltitndes of men." * 

Them are two aepecta of non conformity : first, a re- 
tH‘lliunn impulsG or “contrary suRgestioii” loading to 
an avoidaiicu of ncce]itod standards in a spirit of oppo- 
sition, without necessary reference to any other stand- 
ards : and, second, an aftjteal from present and com* 
monplooe standards to those that are comparatively 
rotnuto and unusual. These two usually w'ork to- 
gether. One is le<I to a mmlo of life different from 
that of the peojde ahout him, partly by intrinsic con- 
trariness, and ]»artly by fixing his imagination on the 
ideas and practices of other |>coplo whoso mmlo of 
life he finds more congenial. 

But the essimee of non-conformity n.s a personal 
attitude consists in contrary suggestion or the spirit 
of opposition. IVoplc of natnnd energy take pleasure 
in that onliancud feeling of self tliat comes from 
consciously uof doing that T/hich is suggesteil or en- 
joined niton them hy circuinstanees and by other 
persons. There is joy in the sense of self-assertion : 
it is sweet to do one's own things ; and if others are 
against him one feels sure they ore his own. To bravo 
the disapproval of men is tonic ; it is like climbing 
along a mountain path in the teeth of the w'ind ; one 
feels himself ns a cause, and knows the distinctive 
efficacy of his being. Tims self-feeling which, if 

•WillieJm Motutor'w Appri'itticttbip, t., Ifi, rBr1jh''s TrarnU- 
tion. 
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somewhat laugnid and on the defensive, causes us to 
avoid pecnliaritj, may, when in a more energetic con- 
dition, cause us to seeh it ; just as we rejoice at one 
time to brave the cold, and at another to cower over 
the fire, according to the vigor of onr circulation. 

This may easily be observed in vigorous children : 
each in his way will Ixi found to attach himself to 
methods of doing things w'hich he regards ns peculi- 
arly his own, and to delight in asserting these niotluMls 
against op^Hisition. It in also the basis of some of 
the deepest and most significant diflim^nces between 
races and individuals. Controlled by intellect and 
pnrposu this passion for differentiation becotnes S(df- 
reliance, self 'discipline, and immutable persistence in 
a private aim : qualities which mnro than any others 
make the greater {Mwer of superior persons and races. 
It is a source of enterprise, exploration, and endur- 
ance in all kinds of undertakings, and of fioroe de- 
fence of private rights. How much of Anglo-Saxon 
history is rooted in the intrinsic cantankcronsoess of 
the race ! It is largely this that makes the world- 
winning pioneer, who keeps pushing on l>ecan8e he 
wants a place all to himself, and hates to be bothered 
by other people over whom ho has no control. On 
the frontier a common man defines himself better as 
a cause. He looks round at his clearing, his cabin, bis 
growing crops, his wife, his children, his dogs, horses, 
and cattle, and says, I did U : they are mine. All that 
he secs recalls the glorious sense of things won by his 
own band. 
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Who does not feel tbat it is a noble thing to stand 
alone, to steer due west into an nnknown universe, 
like Columbus, or, like Nausen, ground the ship upon 
the ioe-pack and drift for the North Pole ? “ Adhere 
to your own act," says Emerson, “ and congratulate 
yourself if yon have done something strange and 
extravagant, and broken the monotony of a decorous 
age.” We like that epigram, Vtdrix causa diia 
plofuH, sell victa Caioiii, because we like the thought 
that a man stood out alone against the gods them- 
selves, and set his back against the course of nature. 
The 

“souls that stood alone. 

While the lueu they agonized for hurled the contuiueliuos 
stone,” 

are not to be thought of as victims of self-sacrifice. 
Many of them rejoiced in just that isolation, and dar- 
ing, and jiersisteuce ; so that it was not self-sacrifice 
but self-realization. Conflict is a necessity of the 
active soul, and if a social order could be created 
from which it were absent, that order would perish 
as uncongenial to human nature. " To bo a man is 
to bo a non-confurmor.” 

I think that people go into all sorts of enterprises, 
fur instance into novel and unaccredited sorts of 
philanthropy, with a spirit of mlventure not far re- 
moved from the spirit that seeks the North Pol& It 
is neither true nor wholesome to think of the “ good ’’ 
as actuated by motives radically difTerent in kind 
from those of onliuaiy’ human nature ; and I imagine 
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the best of them are far from wishiug to be thns 
thought of. Uudertukiugs of reform aud philanthropy 
appeal to the mind in a double aspect. There is, of 
course, the desire to accomplish some worthy end, to 
effectuate some cherished seutiment which the world 
appears to ignore, to beuefit the oppressed, to mh'auee 
human knowledge, or the like. Hut U'hiud that is 
the vague need of self-expression, of crt'ntion, of a 
momentous exi)erieuce, so that one may know that 
one has really lived. And the liner imaginations are 
likely to find this career of nu\clty ami daring, not in 
the somewhat outwonj patlis of war and e\)>loratiuu, 
but in new and precurioas kinds of soinal activity. 
So one may sometimes mei’t in social settleiueuta and 
charity orgiuiizatioii bureaus tlie very sort of people 
that led the (Trusades iuto Palestine. I do nut speak 
at random, but have several la-rsous in mind who 
seem to me to be of this sort. 

In its second aspect uon-confonuity may bo re- 
garded 08 a remoter conformity. The rebellion 
against social influence is only (lurtial aud apparent ; 
and the one who seems to be out of step with the 
lirooession is really keeping time to another music. 
As Thoreau said, he hears a different drummer. If a 
boy refuses the occupation his puruuts and friends 
think best for him, aud persists in working at some- 
thing strange aud fantastic, like art or suiimce, it is 
sure to be the case that his most vivid life is not with 
those about him at all, but with tlie masters ho has 
known through books, or porhaiis seen aud hoard for 
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a few moments. Environment, in the sense of social 
influence actually at work, is far from the definite 
and obvious thing it is often assumed to be. Our 
real environment consists of those images which are 
most present to our thoughts, and in the case of a 
vigorous, growing mind, those are likely to be some- 
thing quite different from what is most present to the 
senses. Thu group to which we give allegiance, and 
to whose standards we try to conform, is determined 
by our own selective affinity, choosing among all 
the personal influences accessible to us; and so far 
as we select with any iiidejwudence of our palpable 
c<)m]tuuiouB, we have the appearance of uuu-con- 
formity. 

All non-conformity that is affinnativo or con- 
structive must act by this selection of remoter rela- 
tions ; opposition, by itself, being sterile, and mean- 
ing nothing beyond personal jmculiarity. There is, 
therefore, no definite lino between conformity and non- 
conformity ; there is simply a more or less charac- 
teristic and unusual way of selecting and combining 
accessible influences. It is much the same question 
as that of invention versus imitation. As Professor 
llaldwiu points out, there is no radical separation 
l>etweou these two aspects of human thought and 
action. There is no imitation that is absolutely 
luecbauical and uninventive — a man cannot repeat an 
act w'ithout putting something of bis idiosyncrasy 
into it — neither is there any invention that is not 
imitative in the sense that it is made up of elements 
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Boggested by observatiou fund oxporienoo. What the 
mind does, in luiy case, is to raoi^anize and Tepro* 
duoQ the snggesteil materials in accordance with its 
own structure and tendency ; and we judge the result 
as imitative or inventive, original or commonplace, 
according as it does or does not strike us as a new 
and fruitful employment of the common material.* 

A just view of the matter should embrace the 
whole of it at once, and h(.>o coitformity and non- 
conformity as normal and oouiplomentary phases of 
human activity. In their quieter moods men have a 
pleasure in social agreement and the easy flow of 
sympathy, which makes uon-oouformity uncomfort- 
able. But when their energy is full and demanding 

* lo rradinK (tndii'B of a partirnlar aaptn’t of lifi‘, like M. Tardv** 
brilliant work, 1.0 l.uw iK> I'lmitatmn, it ia •ri*!! to n>niviiilii>r Uut 
tkerr art* iDaor fiidi a-<[M'it*, an> of «1iirli, if cxpoumlnl at lonKtIi 
and in an intvroiitiiii; iiiaiincr, iiiiKlit apii^ar for tin* timr to lie of 
more importance Ilian ant utlier. i think that other pliaacs of 
aorial activity, lucli, for iiiKiance, aa coinmuiiicatiua, ruinpelitinn, 
differentiation, adaiSatum, idealization, Imre aa Rood claiiua aa 
imitation to be reRarded oa the social proecaa, and that a book 
similar in rliaractcr to M. Tarde'a niiRlil, perliapa, lie written ii|iou 
any one of them The truth la that the real process la n nmltifomi 
tbinR of which these an* Rlimiiaea. TIuy are rooiI so Iodr aa we 
n'coRnize that they art RlimpiH-s and use tlieui to help out our ta-r- 
cpiition of that man} -aided whole winch life la; but if they become 
clorti inea they are otijectionable. 

The StrngRle for Raiaicnce is another of theac Rlimpaes of life 
which just now seems to many the doiiiinatinR fact of the onirene, 
chiefly becanae attention has been ftzed u|<on it b) copious and in- 
teresting exposition. Aa it has had many prederesaora in this )>lace 
of im|iortaiice, so doublleaa it will bare mau) auccesaore. 
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an outlet through the iustiuctB, it cau only be ap- 
jieased by something which gives the feeling of self- 
assertion. They are agitated by a “creative impa- 
tience," an outburst of the primal need to act; like 
the Norsemeu, of whom Gibbon says : “ Impatient 
of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they started 
from the banquet, sounded their horn, ascended their 
vessels, and explored every coast that promised either 
spoil or settlement.'' *' In social intercourse this ac- 
tive spirit finds its cxpi-ession largely in resisting the 
will of others ; and the spirit of opposition and self- 
differoutiation thus arising is the principal direct 
stimulus to non-conformity. This spirit, however, 
has no power of absolute creation, and is forced to 
seek for suggestions and materials in the minds of 
others; so that the iudepoudence is only relative to 
the more immediate and obvious environment, and 
never constitutes n real revolt from the social 
order. 

Naturally non-conformity is characteristic of the 
more energetic states of the human mind. Men of 
great vigor are sure to be uon-confotmers in some 
important I'espect ; youth glories in uou-coufonuity, 
while age usually comes back to the general point of 
view. “ Men are oonservativos when they are least 
vigorous, or when they ore most luxurious. They 
ore conservatives after dinner, or befort> taking their 
rest ; when they are sick or aged. In the morning, 
or when their intellect or their conscience has been 

* Decline uml Fall, vol, vii., p 82 , Milmau Smith edition, 
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aroused, when they hear music, or when they read 
poetry, they are radicals." * 

The rational attitude of tlie individual toward the 
question of conformity or non-conformity in ids uan 
life, would seem to be: assert your individuality in 
matters which you deem im]>ortant ; conform in those 
you deem unimportant. To have a couspicuously iu> 
dividual way of doing everything is iiii))ussil)lo to a 
sane {lerson, and to attempt it aould Im to do one's 
self a gratuitous injury, by closing the channels of 
sympathy through which we partake of tlie life around 
us. Wo should save our strength for matters in re- 
gard to wliich persistent ouuvictiou impels us to in- 
sist ui»ou our own way. 

S<K‘iety, like every living, advancing whole, requires 
a just union of stability aud cliungu, nnifumnty and 
differentiation. Conformity is the phase of stability 
and nnifurinity, while uoii-confurmity is the })haso of 
differentiation and change. The latter cannot intro- 
duce anything wholly now, but it con and does effect 
such a reorganization of existing material as con- 
stantly to transform and renew human life. 

I mean by rivalry a comt>6titivu striving urged uu 
by the desire to win. It reseinbles cutiforiniiy in 
that the iroiielling idea is usually a Hi>iise of a hat 
other ]>eople are doing and thinking, and esi>ecia11y 
of w'liat they ore thinking of ns : it differs from it 
chiefly in being more oggn'ssive. Conformity aims 
* KmerioD, •ddmi on New England Heformert 
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to keep np with the proceagion, rivuliy to get ahead 
of it. The former ie moved by a sense of the pains 
and iuoouvouienceB of dideiing from other people, 
the latter by an eogornoss to coini)cl their admira- 
tion. Winning, to the social self, usually means 
conspicuous success in making some desired impres- 
sion upon other minds, as in becomiug distinguished 
fur power, uoaltli, skill, cultuni, beneficence, or the 
like. 

On the other hand, rivaliy’ may be distinguished 
from finer sorts of emulation by being more simple, 
crude, and direct. It implies no very subtle mental 
activity, no elubumto or refined ideal. If a spirited 
horse hoars another overtaking him from behind, be 
pricks up his ears, quickens his steps, and does his 
best to keu]» ahead. Ami human rivalry appears to 
have miiuli of this instinctive element in it ; to hc- 
oome aware of life and btriving guiug on about ns 
seems to act immudialuly a])ou the nerves, quicken* 
iug an impulsu to live and strive in like manner. An 
eager person will not hear or ivad of vivid action of 
any sort without feeling some impnlse to got into it ; 
just os ho cannot mingle in a hurrying, excited crowd 
without slioriug in the excitement and burry, wheth- 
er he knows what it is all alioiit or not. The genesis 
of ambition is often sunietbiiig as follows ; one min- 
gles with men, his self-feeling is vaguely aroused, 
and he wishes to be sumethiug to them. He sees, 
perhajM, that he cunnot excel in just what they are 
doiug, and so ho takes refuge in his imagination, 
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thinking what he ran do which is admirable, and de- 
termining to do it. Thns he goes homo niirHiug se- 
cret ambitions. 

The motive of rivalry, then, is a strong sense 
that there is a race going on, and on impolsivo 
eagerness to be in it. It is rather imitative than in- 
ventive ; the idea being not so much to achieve an 
object for its own sake, because it is reflectively 
judged to Ix) worth}', os to get what th(' rest are af- 
ter. There is eoiiforiuity in ideals combined with a 
thirst for personal distinction. It hits little tendency 
toward innovation, notwithstanding the element of 
autagonisiii in it ; Imt takes its color and character 
from the jireraleut social life, ucue]>ting and pursuing 
the existing ideal of success, and whatever s^xtcial 
quality it has de|K!iid8 upon the quality of that ideal. 
There is, for instance, nothing so gross or ))ainful 
that it may not become an ol>joct of pursuit through 
emulation. Charles Booth, who has studied so mi- 
nutely the slums of Ijoudou, says that “ among the 
])oor, men drink on and on from a perverted jiride,” 
and among another class a similar stmtiment leads 
women to inflict surprising deformities id the trunk 
upon themselves. 

Professor William James suggests that rivalry 
does nine-tenths of the world’s work.* (Vrtainly no 
motive is so generally {lowerfnl among active, efficient 
men of the ordinary type, the type that keeps the 
ball moving all over the world. Intellectual iuitU 

• l^yftiologjr, Tol ii . p 4<W. 
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stive, higli and persiatout idealism, are rare. The 
great majority of able men are ambitious, without 
having intrinsic traits that definitely direct their am- 
bition to any particular object. They feel their way 
about among the careers which their time, their 
country, their early surroundings and training, moke 
accessible to them, and, selecting the one which 
seems to promise the Imst chance of success, they 
throw themsi'lvcs into the pursuit of tlie things that 
conduce to that success. If the career is law, they 
stride to win oaw‘S and gain wealth and prestige, 
nccejitiiig the moral riMlo and othi'r standards that 
they find in actuiil use ; and it is the same, mutatis 
mutaiuHs, in coraraorce, pohtics, the ministry, the 
various handicrafts, and so on. 

There is thus nothing morally distinctive about 
rivalry ; it is harmful or itonoficent according to the 
objects and standards with n'fereucc to which it acts. 
All depends upon the ])articular game in which one 
takes a hand. It may be said in a broad v ay, how- 
ever, that rivalry supplies a stimulus wholesome and 
needful to the great majority of men, and that it is, 
on the whole, a chief progressive force, utilising the 
tremendous power of ambition, and controlling it to 
the furtherance of ends that are socially approved. 
The great mass of what we judge to be evil is of a 
negative rather than a positive character, arising not 
from misdirected ambition but from njiathy or sen- 
suality, from a falling short of that active, social hu- 
manity which atubitiou implies. 
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By hero-worship is hero meant an oraiilation that 
strives to imitate some admired character, in a spirit 
not of rivalry or opposition, but of loyal enthusiasm. 
It is hif^her than rivalry, in the sense that it inviilves 
a superior gratlo of mental activity — though, of course, 
there is no sharp line of separation between them. 
While the other is a rather gross and simple impulse, 
common to all men and to the higher auiinals, the 
horo-worshijijier is an idealist, imaginative ; the ob- 
ject that arouses his enthusiasm and his endeavor 
does so becauhf it bears a certain relation to his aspi- 
rations, to his constructive thought. Hero-worship 
is thus more selective, more significant of the special 
character and tendencies of the individmil, in every 
way more highly orgauize«l than rivalry. 

It has a groat place in all active, aspiring lives, 
especially in the plastic period of youth. We feed 
our characters, while they are forming, upon the 
vision of admired models ; an ardent sympathy dwells 
ui»n the traits through which their jwrsonality is 
communicated to us- -facial expression, voice, sig- 
nificant movements, and so on. In this way those 
tendencies in us that are toward them are literally 
fed ; are stimulatefl, oigatiisod, made habitual and 
familiar. As alrewly iminted out, symiwthy appears 
to be an act of growth ; and this is especially true of 
the sort of sympathy we call hero-worship. All auto- 
biographies which deal with youth show that the 
early development of character is through a series of 
admirations and enthusiasms, which pass away, to be 
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sure, but leave character the richer for their exist- 
ence. They begin in the nursery, flourish with great 
vigor in the school-^’ard, attain a passionate intensity 
during adolescence, and though they abate rapidly in 
nrlult life, do not altogether cease until the power of 
growth is lost. Ail will find, I imagine, if they recall 
their own cxporiouco, that times of mental progress 
were times when the mind found or created heroes to 
worship, often owning allegiance to several at the 
same time, each representing a particular need of 
devulo])nieni. The at'tive tendencies of the school- 
boy leoil to adniiralioti of the strongest and boldest 
of his companions ; or perhaps, more imaginative, he 
fixes his thoughts on some famous tighter or explorer ; 
later it is possibly a hero of statesmanship or liter- 
ature who attracts hun Whatever the tendency, it 
is sure to have its complementary boro. Even science 
often begins in hero-worship. "This work,’* says 
Darwin of Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” “stirred 
up in me a burning seal to add even the most 
humble contribution to the noble structure of Natural 
Science.’’* We easily forget this varied and im- 
poHsioued idealism of early life ; but “ the thoughts 
of youth are long, lung thoughts,” and it is precisely 
then and in this way that the most rapid develop- 
ment of chai’acter takes place. J. A. S}'monds, speak- 
ing of Professor Jowett’s early influence upon him 
says, “ Obscurely hut vividly I felt my soul grow by 
his contact, as it had never grown before ; ” and Goethe 
* See Dwrwm’s l>lfc iiml I.eUerii, b/ his sun, toI L, p 47. 
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remarks that “ vicinity to thu master, like an element, 
lifts one and boars him on.” 

If youth is the period of hero-worship, so also is it 
true that hero-worship, more than anything else, per- 
haps, gives one the sense of youth. To admire, to 
expand one's self, to forget the rut, to have a souse of 
newness and life and hojm, is to fool young at any 
time of life. “Whilst wo converse with what is 
above ns we do not grow old but grow young ” ; and 
that is what hero-worship ineaus. To have no heroes 
is to have no aspiration, to live on the momentum of 
the past, to bo thrown back upon routine, sensuality, 
and the narrow self. 

As hero-worship Ireoomes more imaginative, it 
merges insensibly into that devotion to ideal persons 
that is called religious. It has often been pointed 
out that the fecUng men have toward a visible leader 
and master like Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, or Garibaldi, 
is psychologically much thu same thuig os the wor 
ship of the ideal persons of religion. Hero-worship 
is a kind of religion, and religion, in so fax as it con- 
ceives imrsons, is a kind of hero-w’orship. Both are 
expressions of that intrinsically social or communi- 
cative nature of human thought and sentimont which 
was insisted upon in a previous chapter. That the 
personality toward which the feeling is directed is 
ideal evidently affords no fundamental distinction. 
All persons are ideal, in a true sense, and those 
whom we admire and reverence are peculiarly so. 
That is to say, tho idea of a person, whether his 
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bodj 1)6 present to our senses or not, is imaginative, 
a syntliesis, an iuteq)retation of many elements, rest- 
ing upon our whole experience of human life, not 
merely upon our acquaintance with this particular 
person ; and the more our admiration and reverence 
are awakened the mute active!}' ideal and imagina- 
tive docs our conception of the person become. Of 
course we never sre a ]>crson ; wo soo a few visible 
traits which stimulate our imaginations to the con- 
struction of a personal idea in the mind. The ideal 
|)orsuns of religion arc not fundamentally difiuront, 
psychologically or sociologicidly, from other persons ; 
they are personal ideas built up in the mind out of 
the materiid at its disposal, and serving to appease 
its need for a sort of intercourse that will give scope 
to reverence, submission, trust, and self-eximuding en- 
thusiasm. tSu far a.s they are present to thought and 
emotion, and so work upon life, they are real, with 
that immediate soeial reality discussed in tlie third 
chapter. The fact that they have attached to them 
no visible or tangible material body, similar to that 
of other jicrsuus, is indeed an important fact, but 
rather of physiological than of j)8ychological or so- 
cial interest. Perhaps it is not going too far to say 
that the idea of (loil is nftccially mysterious only from 
a physiological point of view ; mentally and socially 
regarded it is of one sort with other personal ideas, 
no loss a verifiable fact, and no more or less insem- 
table. It must l)o obvions to anyone who reflwts 
upon the matter, I should think, that our conceptions 
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of personality, from tlie simple and seusuons notions 
a little child has of those about him, up to the 
noblest and fullest idea of deity that man can achieve, 
are one in kind, as being imaginative interpretations 
of ex{>orienco, and form a series in which there are 
no breaks, no gap betwwn human and divine. All 
is Inimaii, and all, if you please, divine. 

If th«>re are any who hold that nothing is real ex- 
cept what can Iw seen and touched, they will nttces- 
sarily forego the study of persons and of society; 
liecause these things are essentially intangible and 
invisible. The l>o<lily presence furiiishes important 
assistance in th<' forming of ]wn>onaI ideas, but is 
not essential. I never saw Khakesjxuiro, and have 
no lively notion of how ho looktxl. His reality, his 
presence to my mind, consists in a eharacUTistic im- 
pression made upon me by his recorded words, an 
imaginative iiiterjiretation or iuferentm fn>m a book. 
In a manner equally natural and simple the religions 
mind comes to the idea of personal deity by a spon- 
taneons interpretation of life os a whole. The two 
ideas are equally real, e<]ually incapable of verifica- 
tion (ft th*‘ sense#. 
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CHAPTER IX 

LEAPKRSHIP OU PERSONAL ASCENDENCY 


hBAPERmiir DrPINEH ANI> Oiii.aKI/LH Vactr Thnukkct— P oiTER 
AH IIaHPIi Pl'OK THl M»11AI. KtaTE Of TIIK OnE Sl'lUECT TO 
(r-Tiif. MtvrAi, Tkaith of a I.fAnt.K' SiRSiFirANrp ahi> 
nKhAiirii WuT 1 ME Kami am> I'ovirn or a Man oftek 

ThaNHA'IM) IIIH Ki AI. CiIARAAIFII- Ah< FNIlFAirT OF lir.f.lEP 

ANO lion,- M»«ii Ki fiooo Faith am> Imi’ohtiire — Dora 

THP I/Ktiil It lif.Ar I t l.kAO''' 

HtT 1 kmv<1<i wo cliooao our heroes? What is it that 
gives leadership to some and denies it to others ? Can 
we make out anything like a rniitmnle of iiersonal 
ascendency? We eaii hardl 3 ' hope (or a complete 
answer to these (piostions, which probe the very heart 
of life and teiuleuey, but at leant the attempt to an- 
swer them, so far as possible, will bring us into an 
interesting line of thonglit. 

It is plain that the theory of ascendency in- 
volves the ipiustion of the mind’s relative valuation 
of the Huggeslious coming to it from other minds-, 
leiulorahip depending ujKin the oflieacy of a jiersonal 
impression to awoken feeling, thought, action, and so 
to become a cause of life. While there ore some 
men who acorn but to add one to the population, 
there are others w'hom wo cannot help thinking 
about; they lend arguments to their neighbors’ 
creeds, so that the life of their contemporaries, and 
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perhaps of following generations, is notably different 
because they hare lived. The immediate reason for 
this difference is evidently that in the one case tliero 
is something seminal or generative in the relation 
between the personal impression a man makes and 
the mind that receives it, which is locking in the other 
case. If wo could go farther than this and discover 
what it is that makes certain suggestions seminal or 
generative, we should throw much light on lomler- 
ship, and through that on all questions of social 
tendency. 

Wo are bom with what may be roughly described 
as a vaguely differentiate*! mass of mental tendency, 
vast and potent, but unformed and needing dirertiun 
— infonne, ingenn, nit lumen adempiuni. This instiuc* 
tive material is believed to be the outcome of age-long 
social development in the race, and hence to bo, in a 
general way, expressive of that development and func- 
tional in its continuance. The process of evolution 
has established a probability that a man will find 
himself at home in the world into which he comes, 
and prepared to share in its activities. Besides the 
tendency to viu'inus sorts of emotion, we have the 
thinking instinct, the intelligence, which seems to be 
fairly distinct from emotion and whose function in- 
cludes the co-ordinatiou aud organization of other 
iustinctive material with reforenco to the situationa 
which life offers. 

At any particular stage of individual existence, 
these elements, together with the suggestions from 
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the world without, are found more or less per* 
feotljr organized into a living, growing whole, a 
person, a man. Obscnrely lucked within him, in- 
scrutable to himself as to others, is the soul of the 
whole post, his portion of the energy, the passion, 
the tondeuoj, of human life. Its existence creates a 
Togui' need to live, to feel, to act ; but he cannot ful- 
lil this need, at least nut in a normal way, withont 
incitement from outside to loosen and direct his in- 
stinctive aptitude. There is explosive material stored 
np in him, but it cannot go off unless the right spark 
reaches it, and tliat spark is usually some sort of a 
personal suggestion, some liviug trait that sets life 
free and turns restlessness into {>ownr. 

It must l>e evident that wo can look fur no ent-and- 
dried theory of this life-imjHirting force, no algebraic 
formula for leadership. We know but little of the 
depths of human tendency; and those who know 
must are possibly the jKwts, whoso knowledge is little 
available for precise uses. Moreover, the problem 
varies incalculably with st>x, age, race, inherited idio- 
syncrasy, and previous personal development, Tlio 
general notions of evolution, however, lead ns to 
expect that what awakens life and so gives ascendency 
will be something imi>ortaut or functional in the post 
life of the race, something a])pcaliug to instincts which 
have survived because they had a part to perform i 
and this, generally speaking, appears to l)e the case. 

The prime condition of ascendency is the presence 
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of umliroctod ouergy in the person over whom it ia to 
be exercised ; it is not so much forced upon ua from 
without as demanded from within. The mind, bar* 
ing energy, must work, and requires a guide, a form 
of thought, to facilitate its working. All views of 
life are fallacious which do not recognize the fact 
that the primary iicihI ia the need to do. Every 
healthy organism evolves energy, and this must have 
an outlet. In the human mind, during its expainliug 
period, the excess of life takes the form of a reiu-liing 
out iM'youd all present and familiar things aftiu- an 
unknown good ; no matter what the prestuit and 
familiar may he, the fact that it is siii'h is enough to 
make it iumh>qnntc. Ko we have a vague onward 
impulse, which is tin' uuorgaui/ed material, the uu> 
diflenmtiated protoplasm, so to speak, of all ))rog- 
ress; and tins, as we have S4‘en, makes the eager- 
ness of hero-worship In the young, imaginative and 
aspiring. So long as our minds and hearts ore open 
and capable of ]>rogress, tbere are imrsous that have 
a glamour for ns, of whom we think with revereime 
and aspiration ] and although thu glamour may pass 
from them and leave them eoiuiuonplace, it will iiuvo 
fixed itself somewliore else. In youth tlio mind, 
eager, searching, forward hiuking, stands at what 
Professor Baldwin <'ul]s the alter |iolu of the socius, 
imering forth in search of new life. And the idealist 
at any age umls sniHU-iurity in others and ia always 
in quest of it. “ Dear to ua are those who love ua, 
. . . but dearer are those who reject us as uu- 
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worthy, for they add another life; they build a 
heaven before us whereof we had not dreamed, and 
thereby supply to us now {towers out of the recesses 
of the spirit, and urge us to now and uuattempted 
performances.” * T«j cease to admire is a proof of 
deterioration. 

Most ])eu|)le will Im able to ret'ull vague yet in- 
tensely vivid personal iiujii'essiuiis that they have 
rec.eived from faces — perhaps from a single glance 
of a countenance that they hare never seen before 
or since -or {icrha{ia from a voice; and these im- 
jtroshiouH often remain and grow and hecomo an 
iiu}>urtaut factor in Itfc. The exjthiuatiun is perhaps 
something like this- When wo receive these mys- 
terious induenccs w'o are usually in a {leculiarly im- 
pressionable state, with uervoms energy itching to be 
worke<l off. There is {iressare in the obscure reser- 
voirs of hereditary j»aHsiou In some way, which we 
can hardly ux|>ect to define, this energy is tapped, on 
instinct is disengaged, the {lersonal suggestion cou- 
veytal in the glauee is felt as the symbol, the master- 
key that can unlock hidden tt'ndeucy. It is much 
the same as when electricity stored and iuert in a jar is 
loosed by a cliaiici* contact of wires that completes 
the circuit ; the luiiul holds fast the Ufe-iin{>arting 
suggestion ; cannot, in fact, let go of it. 

*• all night linig his fatv befoiv her liv«l, 

Dark-Kiileiiiliil, H|ieaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her friwu her sleep '* 

* Kmcrsuii, New Eiiglaiul Itefurnierk. 
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It is true of races, as of mdividuols, that the more 
Titslitj and ouwarduess they have, the more they 
need ideals and a leadership that gives form to them. 
A strenuous people like the Anglo-Saxon must have 
something to look forward and up to, since without 
faith of some sort they must fall into dissipation or 
despair; they can never bo cimtout with that calm 
and symmetrical onjo3'ment of the presimt which is 
thought to havi' been characteristic of the ancient 
Greeks. To bo suro it Is said, and no doubt with 
truth, that the j»et)plo of Northern Eurojie aro less 
hero-worshippors tliau tliosi* of the Kouth, in the 
sense that they are less given to blind onthnsiasm for 
popular idols ; Imt this, I take it, onl}' ineunH that 
the former, having more coustnictive {tower in build- 
ing up ideals from various personal sources, and more 
persistonco in adhering to them when thus built up, 
ore more sober and iiido()eiideut in tlioir judgment of 
particular persons, and less liablo to extravagant ad- 
miration of the hero of tho moraeui Tlut their ideal- 
ism is all tho more {lotent for this, and at bottom is 
just as du|>cndeut n]inii jiersonal suggestion for its 
definition. Thus it is likely that all leadership will 
be found to be such by virtue of defining the possi- 
bilities of the mind. “ If we survey tho field of 
history,” says Professor William James, "and ask 
what feature all great {leriods of revival, of expansion 
of the human mind, display in common, we shall 
find, I think, simply this ; that each aud all of them 
liave said to the human being, ' the inmost nature of 
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the reality ia con^^enial to jxnners which you poa- 
soBB ' ” ; * and the Haino principle evidoutly applies 
to personal leadership. 

We are bom to action ; and whatever is capable of 
suggesting and gnidiiig action has power over ns from 
the first. The attentiun of the new-bom child is 
fixed by whatever exercisers the senses, through motion, 
noise, touch, or color. Persons and animals interest 
liiiu primarily because thf*}' offer a greater amount 
and variety of Mmsiblc stininlus than other objects. 
They move, talk, laugh, coax, fondle, bring food and 
80 on. The prestige thej' thus acquire over the 
child’s mind is sh.nred with such other btiiuulating 
phenomena as cars, engines, windmills, patches of 
sunlight and bright-eolunsl garments. A little later, 
when ho begins to acquire some control over his 
activities, ho woleonies eagerly whatever can partici- 
pate in and so stiinnlate and guide them. The 
play til lugs he cares for are those that go, or that he 
can do something with — carts, fire-engines, blocks, 
and tbe like. Persoms, esjHieially those that share his 
interesls, raaiutain and increaso their ascendency, and 
other children, jireferably a little older and of more 
varied resources than himself, are ]>ai'ticnlarly wel- 
come. Among grown-ups bo admires most those who 
do Bomethiug that ho can understand, whom he can 
appreciate as actors and producers - such as the car- 
penter, tbe gardener, the maid in the kitchen. B. 
inveuteil the happy word “ thinger " to describe this 
* PsyeboluKy. >ol. ii , p 314. 
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sort of people, and wliile performing similar feats 
would proudly proclaim Itimself a thinger. 

It will be observed that at this stage a child has 
learned to reflect upon action and to discriminate 
that which is parjtofaefal and efiectivo from mere 
motion ; be has gainod the notion of power. Himself 
constantly trying to do things, ho learns to admire 
those who can do things l>etU>r than himself, or w'ho 
can suggest now things to do. His father sitting at 
his desk probably seems an iitert imd unattractive 
phenomenon, bat the man who can luaku shavings or 
dig a dee]) hole is a hero; and the stwiningly per- 
verse admiration nliich childrt'n at a later age show 
for circus men and for the ])irat4>B and doB]>oradoeB 
they road about, is to bo explained in a similar man- 
ner. Wliat they want is rruh nt power. Thr* scholar 
may possibly be as worthy of admiration as the acro- 
bat or the policeman ; but the boy of ten will seldom 
S(>e the matter in that ligbL 

Thus the idea of power and the types of personality 
which, as standing for that idea, have ascendency over 
ns. are a function of our own changing character. 
At one stage of their growth nearly all imaginative 
boys look upon some famous soldier as the ideal man. 
He holds this place as symbol and focus for the 
aggivssivc, conh’uding, dominating impulses of vigor- 
ous boyhood ; to admire and sympathize with him is 
to gratify, imaginatively, these impulses. Tn this 
country some notable speaker and party leader often 
succeeds the soldier as a ItoyisL ideal ; bis career is 
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ulmoBt etiually duminatiug and splcudid, and, in time 
of peace, nut quite au remote from reasonable aspira- 
tion. In luter life tliese simple ideals are likelj to 
yield somewhat to others of a more special character, 
depending upon the i>articulnr pursuit into which 
one’s euergies are directed. Every occupation which 
is followed with uuthusiasm has its heroes, men who 
stand for the idea of {tower or efficient action as 
understooil by persons of a {>articular training and 
habit. The world of commerce and industry is 
full of hero-worslii(i, and men who have made great 
fortunes are odiuired, not unjustly, fur the {tersoual 
{trowess such success implies; while peo{>le of a 
finer intelloctunl development have their notion of 
{X)w«r oorr(>s]>oudiugly refined, and to them the 
artist, the poet, the man of science, the philanthru{)iBt, 
may stand for the highest sort of successful action. 

It should be observed, however, that the simpler 
and more dramatic or visually imaginable kinds of 
power have a permaneut a«lvautage as regards general 
anceudencr. Only a few can a{ipreciate the power of 
Darwin, and those fow only when the higher faculties 
of their minds aro fully awake; there is nothing 
dramatic, nothing ajqHtaling to the visual imagina* 
tion, in his secluded cari>or. But we can all wee Grant 
or Nelson or Moltke at the head-quarters of their 
armies, or on the decks of their shi]>s, and hear the 
roar of their cannons. They liohl one by the eye 
and by tlie swelling of an emotion felt to be common 
to a vast multitude of {)oople. There is always some- 
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thing of the intoxication of the crunnl in tlic submia* 
sion to this sort of ascendency. However nlunc our 
bodies may be, our irnttgiitations arc in the throng ; 
and for my part whenever I think of anj' oceaHiuii when 
a man played a great port Imfure the (>yuH of inaukiud, 
1 feel a thrill of irrational euthnsiosiu. I should 
imagine, fur instance, that scarcely an}'one could rood 
such a thing os “ Hheridnu’s Hide ” withr>ut strong 
feeling. Hu wituesst's tht« disorder, uiieeit.iiiity, and 
dismay of thu losing battle, the anxious otlieeis trying 
to stay the I'utrt'at, and longiug for the eoininauder 
wliu has always led to victory. Tlien he follows the 
ride from “Winehester twenty iinlt*9 away," and 
shares the e.nthusia8m of the auiiy when the valiant 
and beloved leovlcr rides foHh upon thu field at last, 
renewing every heart by his presence and making 
victory out of defeat, lu coinparison u ith this other 
kinds of {lower Bcum obscure and He(>arate. It is thu 
drama of visiblo courage, danger, and suecesa, and 
the sense of being one of a throng to behold it, that 
mokes the difference. 

This need of a dramatic or visually imaginable 
presentation of power is no doubt more imperative in 
the childlike peoples of Southern Euro]>o than it is 
in the seihiter and more alaitraetly imaginative Teu- 
tons ; bat it is strung in every {looplo, and is shared 
by the most intellectual classes in their emotional 
moods. Conseqaently these heroes of the |H>]Nilur 
iinagiuation, es{)eciaUy those of war, are enabled to 
serve as the instigators of a common emotion in 
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great maBsoa of people, aud thus to produce in large 
groups a Bonse of ooniradeship aud solidaritj. The 
atlmiration and worship of such heroes is probably 
the chief fooling that people have in common in all 
early stages of civilization, and the main bond of 
social groufya Even in our own time this is more 
tlio caso than is understood. It was easy to soe, dur- 
ing the Hpanish-Ainerioan War, that tho eager interest 
of the whole American poo]>le in tho military opera- 
tions, an<l the general and enthusiastic admiration of 
every trail of hen>ism, was bringing about a fresh 
setiKo of comiiiiuiity throughout tho country aud so 
renewing aud consolidating tho collective life of the 
nation. 

If wo ask what are tho mental traits that distinguish 
a loader, tho only auswer sooius to bo that he must, iu 
one way or auothor, bo a grout deal of a man, or at 
least api>oj4r to l) 0 . Ho must stand for something to 
which men incline, aud so take his place by right as 
a focus of their thought. 

Evidontly he must bo tho Irast of his kind avail- 
able. It is impossible tliat he should stand forth as 
an archetype, niiloss he is conceived as superior, in 
some respect, to all others within range of the imagina- 
tion. Nothing that is seen to be second-rate can be 
an ideal ; if a character does not bound tho horizon 
at some point wo will look over it to what wo can see 
beyond. The object of admiration may be Ccesar 
Rorgia, or Napoleon, or Jesse James the train-robber, 
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but he must l)o typical, must ntand for eometliitig. 
No matter how bad the leader may be, he will always 
be found to owe his leadership t«> soinolhing strong, 
affirmative, and superior, something tlmt a]>]>eals to 
onward instinct. 

To be a groat deal of a man, ami hence a leader, 
involves, on the one hand, a sigiii4c.iut hidividnitlity, 
and, on the other, breadth of srnipatliy, the two being 
different phases of personal aJlUfe, rather than s<>p- 
arnte traits. 

It is liecause a man cannot stand for anything ex> 
oept as he has significant individuality, lliat self- 
reliance is so essential a trait in leadershi]* ; except as 
a person trusts and cherishes his own sjK'eial bui- 
dency, different from that of other ]H‘ople and usually 
opposed by them in its inception, he can never ile- 
velop anything of {lecnJiar value. He has to free 
himself from the domination of ]>ur])oses already do- 
fine<l and uigwl npon him by others, and bring np 
something fresh out of the vague under-world of 
subcoaBciousnos.s ; and this means an intense self, a 
militant, gloating "I.” Emerson’s essay on self- 
reliance only formulates what has always boon tho 
creed of significant persons. 

On the other hand, success in unfolding a special 
tendency and giving vogue to it, dofieuds npon being 
in touch, through sympathy, with the current of 
human life. All leadership takes place through the 
communication of ideas to the minds of others, and 
onless the ideas are so presented aa to bo congenial 
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to those other mindH, they will evidently bo rejected. 
It is bc'cause the novelty is not alien to us, but is 
seen to lie ourself in a fresh guise, that we wel~ 
come it. 

It has frequently lieen noticed tliut personal ascend- 
ency is not necessarily de[M-ndent upon any palpable 
deed in which ]X)wer is manifested, but that there is 
often a conviction of ]jower and an expectation of 
success that go before the deed and control th(3 minds 
of men with<iut a|)puroitt reason. There is something 
fascinating about this immediate and seemingly 
causeless {tersuual cdicacy, and many writers of in- 
sight lay great stress upon it. Kuicrson, for exam- 
ple, is fond of pointing out that the highest sort of 
groatuoss is self-evident, without pai-ticular works. 
Most men of executive force possess something of 
this direct ascendency, and some, like Naiioleoii, 
(.'romwell, Bismarck, and Andrew Jackson, have had 
it in pre-ciniucut measure. It is not confined to any 
class, however, but exists in an infinite variety of 
kinds and degrees ; and men of thought may have it 
as well as men of action. Dante, Milton, Goethe, and 
their like, bear the authority to dominate the minds 
of others like a visible mantle upon their shoulders, 
inspiring a sense of reverence and a tendency to 
believe and follow in all the impressionable people 
they meet. Such men ore only striking examides of 
what we are all familiar with in daily life, most ^icr- 
suus of decided character having something imposing 
about them at times. Indeed, there is hardly any- 
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one 80 iuHiguificaut that Lo does not seem imposing 
to someone at some time. 

Notwithstanding the m3'stor}' tiiat is often made of 
this, it ap]>ears to bo sinipl3' a matter of inipidsive 
liemonal judgment, an impi'essiou of power and a 
sense of l iuldiug due to interpretulion of tliu visible 
or audible symbols of {)ursuualit\ , discussed in a 
])roviuUH chapter. Another ma}' itnpross us with 
his {lower, and so exercist' osc'cndeucy over us, t‘ither 
by grossly performing the act, or by exhibiting 
traits of {lersoualit}' which convince our imaginations 
that ho can and will do the act if he wishes to. It 
is in this latter way, through iiuaginntivo infcitmce, 
that t>eo[)lu mostly work u|K>n us in ordinary social 
inb^rcourse. It would piuszle u.s, in man}' caacs, to 
tell just how wo know that a man is deteriuined, 
dauntieMs, mognauiuions, intrinsically {lowerful, or 
the reverse. Of course rejiutation and jwist record 
comit for much ; Imt we judge readily' enough with- 
out them, and if, like Orlando in “ As You Like It,” 
he “ looks Hui tfsafullj’,” we Ixjlievo in him. TIm' im- 
agination is a sort of clearing-house through which 
great forces ofiorato by convenient symbols and with 
a minimum of tronblc. 

The man of action w'ho, like Na{>oleon, can domi- 
nate the minds of others in a crisis, must liave the 
general traits of leadership dovelo]>od with 8|iecial 
reference to the promptness of their action. His in- 
dividual significance must take the form of a pa]{)able 
decision and self-confidence; and breadth of sym- 
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pnthy IxtconieH a quick tact to ffntsp the* iiicutal state 
of tliohc aith whom ho deala, so that be may kuow 
how to plant the iloininatuig Btiggestiou. Into the 
vaguenesH and confusion that most of ns feel in the 
face of a strange situation, such a man injects a clear* 
cut idea. There is a definiteness about him which 
makes ns h'el that he w ill not leave us drifting, but 
will set a course, will substitute action for doubt, and 
give our energies an outlet. Again, his aggressive 
confiiletice is transmitted by suggestion, and acts 
dircetly upon our uiititls as a sanction of his leader- 
shiii. And if he odds to this the tact to awaken no 
opposition, to make us f(M;;l that ho is of our sort, that 
his suggcslioiiH are ijuite in our line, in a word that 
we are safe in his hands ; he can hardly be resisted. 

In fuce«to-fuce relations, then, the natural ieailer is 
one who alwav’S has the ap]>caranco of being muster 
of the situation. He includes other ]>eople and ex- 
tends beyond them, and so is in a itosition to (loint 
out what they must do next. lutelleetunlly his sug- 
gestion seems to omhraco wimt is best in the views of 
others, and to embody the inevitable conclusion ; it 
is the timely, the fit, and so the prevalent. Emotion- 
ally his liolief is the strongest force present, and so 
draws other beliefs into it. Yot, wiiile he imposes 
himself upon others, he feels the other selves as part 
of the situation, and so adapts himself to them that 
no opposition is awakened ; or possibly he may take 
the violent method, and browbeat and humiliate a 
weak mind: there ore various ways of establishing 
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Hupeiioritj, but in one way or another the conaum- 
mate leader always accomplishes it. 

Take Bismarck as on example of almost irresistible 
personal ascendency in faco-to-fiice relations. He 
had the a<lvantage, which, however, many men of 
equal power have dune without, of nii imposing bulk 
and stature ; but much more than tliis were the mental 
and moral traits which made him appear the natural 
master in an assembly of the chit'f diplomats of Euroiie. 
“ No idea can l>e formed,” says M. do Blowitz,* 
" of the ascendency exercistsl by the Clcrmnn Cliou- 
cellor over the eminent diplomatists attending the 
Congress. Prince (iortchakoff alone, eclipsi'd by his 
rival's greatness, tried U» struggle against him.” ilis 
“great and bcumful pride,” the absolut<>, contempt- 
uous assurance of superiority which w’as evident in 
every jiosi', tone, and gesture, accompanied, as is ]>oh- 
sible only to one perfectly sure of himself, by a 
frankness, good-humor, and cordial insight into others 
which seemed to make them one with hinisidf, par- 
ticipators in his domination ; together with a pene- 
trating intelligence, a unique and striking way of 
expressing himself, and a perfect clearness of pnr- 
}X)se at all times, were among the elements of the 
effect ho produced. He conciliated those whom he 
thought it worth while to conciliate, and browbeat, 
ignored, or ridiculed the rest. There was nothing a 
rival conld say or do but Bismarck, if he chose, would 
say or do something which made it appear a failure. 

*Iu Ilarpcr'i Haguiae, vol. 78, p. 870. 
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ClKncnd Grant woe a uiaii whose personal presence 
had none of the splendor of Prince Bisiuorck, and 
who even appeared insignificant to the ondisceming. 
It iH related that when he went to take command of 
his first regiment soon after the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the officer whom lie was to succeed paid no at- 
tenti^m t<i him at first, aud would not believe that ho 
was Grant until he showed his papers. An early 
a(*(]Uiiiiitancc said of him, “ He hadn’t the push of a 
busiufSK man." “lie was always a gentleman, and 
evervhody lov<al him, for he was bu gentle and con- 
siderate; but ue didn’t stHi what he could do in the 
world." * Yet over the fiuer sort of men he exercised 
a great ascendency, aud uocoramauder was more will- 
iugly ol)eye«l by his suitordinates, or inspired mure 
general uuufidunce. In his way he manifested the 
essential traits of decision, self-confidence, and tact 
in great measure. He never apjwared dubious, ner- 
vous, or uusetUed , and though he ofteu tidked over 
bia phuis with trusted uAirers, he ouly ouce, I be- 
lieve, suiumoued a couueil of war, aud tlieu rejected 
its decision. He was nearly or quite oloue in his 
faith in the plan by which Vicksburg was taken, aud 
it is well known that General Sherman, convinced 
tlmt it would fail, atldressed him a formal remon- 
strouco, which Grant quietly put iu his {>ocket and 
later returuod to its author. “ His pride iu his own 
mature opinion,’’ says General Schofield, “ w‘as veiy 

* Ueminixc^nrpii qnoCvd Qarland in McClure's Mopirine, 
April, 1H»T. 
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grent; in that he was ae far aa |Httu>ible frum being a 
modest man. This absolute confidcuco in his own 
judgment upon any subject he had mastered, and the 
moral courage to take utKiu himself alone the highest 
responsibility, and to demand full authority and free 
dom to act according to his own jiidguiciit, without 
interference from anylKwly, added to his ticearat(< 
estimate of his own ability, and his clear {lerceptiou 
of the necessity for undivided authority and resj)on- 
sibility in the conduct of luilitar}’ operations, and in 
all that concoruK the etliciencv of arinies in time of 
war, constituted the fuimdatiou of that \ery great 
character.'’* Ho uas also a man of great tact ami 
insight. He always felt the personal situation ; di- 
vining the character and aims of bis antagonists, and 
making his own ofHci'rs feel tiiut he uiuleisUsNl tluuu 
and appreciated whatever in them was worthy. 

In spite of the fact that a boastful spirit is attrib- 
uted to Americans, the complete ruunuciation of ex- 
ternal display HO noticeable in (teueral (irant is con- 
genial to the American mind, and characteristic of a 
large pro]K}rtiun of our most successful and adminsl 
men. Undoubtedly our typical boro is the man who 
is callable of anything, but thinks it unbecoming to 
obtrude the fact. Possibly it is our self-reliant, dem- 
ocratic mn<le of life, which, since it offers a cuustuut 
and varied test of the nullities, as distinct from the 
appearances, gives rise to a contempt of the latter, 

* From A Icitrr pubUnlu'd in the nrwrpaprn nt tin* time of the 
dedivatioD of the Ur»Dt Munuiis-m, lu .\pril, IHttT, 
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and of tlioso arts of pretence wlitch impose upon a 
less sophisticated people. The truth about us is so 
accessible that cant becomes compamtively traDspar- 
ent and ridiculous.* 

There is no better phenomouon iu which to ob- 
serve personal ascendeuey than public sjteaking. 
AVlicu a mail takes the floor iu aii assembly, all eyes 
arc fixed upon him, nil iml^riu.‘ltions H<‘t to work to 
divine his ^lersoniility and signiricanee. If he looks 
lik(' a true niul steudfast man, of a spirit kindred 
with our own, we incline to him iK'forc he s)>eaks, 
ntnl lieliexe that xxliut he says will bo congenial and 
right. We have all, probably, setui one arise in the 
midst of nil audieu<»‘ strange to him, and hr his mere 
attitude and I'xpressioii of conn tcuance create a. subtle 
seii.se of eniiiinunity and expectation of consent. An- 
other, on the contrary, will at once impress us os self- 
conceitiHl, insincere, over excited, cold, narrow, or in 
some other way out of touch with ns, and not likely to 
say anything that will suit us. As our first speaker 
prts‘«*eds, In* continues to create a senw* that he feels 
the situation , wo arc nt home and couifoiiable with 
him, Is'eansi* he seems to lie of our sort, having similar 
views and not likely to lea»l us xvroiig ; it is like the 
ease and relaxation that one feels among old friemls. 
There emi Is* no perfect elo<iueiice that does not eie- 
ate this sense of personal congeniality. But this def- 

* Mr (lowplla rrmsrka tlwt “ (n Rnrope life Ik hintrionic and dram- 
atired, and that in .\mfrii'a, rxrt-pt vrbcD it in trx ms In h,' Kuropi-un, 
it direct and aini'm* " “TliPir Silver Wi*tWmg Journey, ” 
Iliirpvr'a Miiitarine, September, ISStl. 
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eronoe to our character and mood is only tlte basis 
fur exerting power over us ; he is what we are, but is 
innoh more ; is deluded where wo wore vacillating, 
clear where we were vague, warm M’bere wo were 
cold. He offers something affirmative and onward, 
and gives it the momentum of his own lK*Ii(>f. A 
man may hick everything but tact and conviction and 
still be a forcible speaker; but without th<>se noth- 
ing will avail. “ Speak only what you do know and 
believe, and ara personally in it, and are ansuerubie 
for every word." In cunijiariKon with these traits of 
mind and clianicter, fluency, grace, logical order, and 
the like, are iiM-rely the decomtivo Hnrfm«‘ of uiutory, 
which is well enough in ita snlan'dinaUi ]>ta<‘e, but can 
easily be dispensed with. HiMiiurck uiui not the leas 
a great orator liecause ho spuku “ with difficulty and 
an a])|iearance of struggle," and Cromwell’s nidc (do- 
qiieuce would hardly have been improved by iessuns 
in elocution. 

Burke is an exam}ile of a man who np]>cars to have 
hod all the uttrihutes of a great speaker except tact, 
and was oonspicuonsly contrasted in this rcHjiectwith 
Fox, whose genial nature never failed to kecq> touch 
with the situation. A man whose rising makes jieo- 
ple think of going to dinner is not distinctively a 
great orator, even tbuugb bis speeches are an im- 
mortal contribution to literature. The well-known 
anecdi^ of the dagger illustrates the unha]>py re- 
sults of losing touch with the situation. In the 
midst of one of his great discourses on the Fituich 
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Bevolution, intending to impress upon his bearers 
the bloody character of that movement, Burke drew 
from his bosom a dagger and cast it on the floor. It 
HO happened, however, that the Members of Parlior 
ineut present were not just than in the mood to be 
duly impressed by this exhibition, which produced 
only astonishment and ridicule. Fox could never 
have done a thing of this sort. Witb all Burke's 
greatness, it would seem that there must have been 
something narrow, btreuauus, and at times even re- 
pollent, in his ))erHuuality aud manner, some lock of 
reiuiy felluw-feeliug, allow uig him to lose that sense 
of the situation without which there can hardly be 
any face-to-face nsceiulency. 

Thu ascendency which an author exercises over us 
by means of the written page is the same in essence 
as tbat of the man of action or the orator. The me- 
dium of cuinmiiiiicatinn is different ; visible or audi- 
ble traits give place to subtler indications. There is 
also more time for reflection, aud reader or writer can 
choose the mood most fit to exert yaiwer or to feel it; 
so that there is no need fur that constant prepared- 
ness aud aggressiveiioss of voice ami manner which 
the man of action requires. But these are, after all, 
incidental differences; and the underlying traits of 
personality, the ussiiutiul relationship between leader 
aud follower, are much the same as in the otlier coses. 
The reader should feel that the author's mind and 
purpose arc cougeuial with his own, thongb in the 
present direction they go farther, that the thought 
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communicated is not at all alien, bnt so truly liis that 
it offers an opportunity to expand to a wider circle, 
and become a completer edition of himself. In sliort, 
if on author is to establish and maintain the power 
to interest ns and, in his province, to lead our 
thought, he must exhibit personal significauce and 
tact, in a form appropriate to this mode of expres- 
sion. Ho must have n hninauit}' so broiul that, in 
certain of our luootls at least, it gi\cH a sense of con- 
geniality and at-honieiiess. He must also mal(e a 
novel and characteristic impression of some sort, a 
fresh and anthentjc contribution to our life; aitd 
must, moreover, be wholly himself, “ staud united 
with his thought,” have that “tmlli to its type of the 
given force ’* of which Walter Pater speaks. He 
must ])OBScss Imlief in soiuothiug, and simplicity and 
boldness in ex[)ressiug it. 

Take Darwin again for example, all the l3etter lie- 
cause it is aonietiniMB imagiiieil that }>orsomiHty is 
unimportant in scientific writing. I’rubably few 
thoughtful and open-niiudud persons can read the 
" Origin of Hpecies " without becoming Darwinists, 
yielding willingly, fur tho time at least, to his oscoiid- 
eucy, and feeling him os a master. If we consider 
the traits that give him this authority, it will be found 
that they are of tho same geucrid nature as those 
already pointed out. As wo read his chapters, and 
begin to build him up in our iniaginations out of tho 
subtle suggestions of style, wo find ourselves think- 
ing of him as, first of all, a tmo and simple uiou, 
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a patient, sagacious seeker after the real. This 
makes us, so for as we are also simple seekers after 
the real, feel at home with him, forget suspicion, and 
incline to Iwlieve as ho believes, even if we fail to un- 
derstand his reasons — though no luuu leaves ns less 
excuse for such failure. His aim is our aim — the 
truth, and ns he is far more competent to achieve it 
in this field than we are, both because of natural 
n]>litudu and a lifetime of K|X'cial research, we readily 
jield him the reins, the mure so l)ecan8fi ho never 
f(jr an instant demninU it, but seems to appeal solely 
to facts. 

How many writers are there, even of much ability, 
who fail, primarily and irretrievably, because they 
<lo not make this favorable personal impression; 
because wc divine sonietbing insincere, something im- 
patient, some private atm that is not tnitli, wliich 
keeps us uneombirtably on our guard and makes us 
relnetant to follow them even when they apjx'ar most 
inoontrovoitible. Mr. Huxley suggestial timt Darwin 
harmed his caso by excessive and nnneec.ssjirj' defer- 
ence to tlie suggestions of his opponents ; but it may 
w'ell be that in the long run, and with the highest tri- 
bnnal,tbis trait bus addu<l to his power. Many men 
have been convinced by the character of Darwin, by 
liis obvious disintoifstodness and lack of all contro- 
versial bias, who would never have followed Huxley. 
I have bad occasion to notico that there is no way of 
making converts to the idea of evolution so efleotnal 
tt.s to sot ]X5oplc rondiug the ’‘Origin of Spi'cies." 
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Spencerisni comes and goes, but Darwinism is an 
abiding condition. 

Darwin’s intellectnal signiiicanre no one w'ill ques- 
tion ; and bis self-confidence or faith was equally 
remarkable, iuid not at all inconsistent with bis 
modest3'. In his ciise it seems a faith in truth it- 
self, so wholly is the self we find in his books identi- 
fied with the striving after truth. As an act of fuitli 
his twenty years of collecting and brooding over the 
facts bearing upon the principle lu* hod divined, was an 
exploit of the same nature os that of Coluinbus, sail- 
ing westward for mouths into an unknown ocean, 
to a goal which no one else could sec. And with 
what simple coufidcncu does he take his stand upon 
the truth thus won, and apply it to the geological his- 
tory of the globe, or the rise of the huiuau body and 
mind. A good illustration of his faith is his assertion, 
in the face of ridicule, that the existence of an on-hid 
with a narrow neck eleven inches long proved the 
existence of a moth with a tongue of equal length. 
The moth, at that time unknown, was subsequently 
discovered.* 

To illustrate the same principles in a wholly dif- 
ferent phase of thought, we might take Charles Lamb. 
Lamb, too, attracts us first of all by a human and 
congenial personality. Wo feel that in the kinds of 
sentiment with which be deals be is at home and 
adequate, is ourselves and more than we, with a 
dee^Mir pathos, a richer, more audacious humor, a 
* K«Utcd by W. H Gibton, in Harper’* MiKuine for May, 1897 
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truer seusibility. He, too, enlarges life by access to 
novel and acceptable modes of being ; and be is al> 
ways boldly and simply liims<>lf. It U a i>oor notion 
of Lamb that does not recuguizu that be was, in bis 
way, a man of character, conviction, and faith. 

A similar analysis might be applied to great writers 
of other sorts — poets, historians, and moralists ; also 
to painters, sculptors, actors, singers, to every potent 
personality after its kind. While there is infinite 
variety in leadership - according to the characters of 
the persfuiH eoiiceriied, the points at which they come 
in contact, the meniis of eummunieatiun between 
them, and so on - there is, nevertheless, a likeness of 
prim*ii)le everywhere present. There is no such 
nidical and complete divergence of the conditions of 
power in the various fields of activity its is some- 
times imagined. While there ate great differences, i 
thoy^may bo looked upim as K])ecific rather than gen- 
eric. We may always exjiect to find a human nature 
Hufiiciently broad and sonud -at least in those phases 
most apparent in the special moans of expression 
chosen — to be felt as representative ; also some time- 
ly contribution added to the range of thought or 
feeling, and faith in or loyalt}' to this peculiar con- 
irihutiou. 

It is a very natural result of the principles already 
uoted that the fame and power of a man often tran- 
scend the man himself; that is to say, the personal 
idea associated by the world with a particnlar name 
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and presence lias often little liasiH in the mind be- 
hind that uamo and presouce, us it appmm to cool 
and impartial study. The reason is that the function 
of the great and famous man is to be a symbol, and 
the real question in other minds is not so much, 
What are you ? os, What can 1 believe that you 
are? AVhatcan you help me to feel and be? How far 
can 1 use you as a symbol in the develo]>meiit of 
111 )' instinctive t<*udeiicy? The scientitle historian 
may insist on asking, What are you? la'cnuse the in- 
stinct ho is trying to gratify is the uetul to make 
things consisti'ut to the intelligence. But few ])t*r- 
Bons have this need strongly devi-lojied, in comi>nri- 
son with those of a more emotional character ; and 
so most ■ttill care more for the other questions. 1’ho 
scientific point of view can never l>o that of the 
insist of mankind, and science, it siY'ms ton^ can 
lianl ly be more than the critic and chastiUKT of j»op- 
ular fnit hj not its leatl ey. 

Thus wo may say of all famous and admired char- 
acters that, as personal ideas, they jiartake of th(> nat- 
ure of gods, in that tlie thought entertained of them 
is a constructive cfTort of the idealizing imagination 
seeking to create a iiersonni synibul of its own ten- 
dency. 

Perhaps there is no more sinking illmstratiou of 
this than that offered by the medineval history of the 
papacy. It is notorions that the idea of the pope, as 
it was entertained by the religious world, and the 
pope him.self, ns he appeared to his iiitiniatt's, were 
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tliingH Laving for Uio motil part no close relation to 
uiiuh other. The visible po]>u was often and for long 
periods at a time a depraved or insignificant man ; 
but during these very peri«>ds the ideal iwpc, the 
pope of Europe’s thought, might and often did fionr- 
isli and grow in teni])oral and spiritual power. The 
£orm»‘r was oiil}’ a s> inb<»l for the better definition of 
what the world innsled to believe, alaj’ figure for gar- 
ments woieii In llie co-operative imagination of relig- 
ions iiieu. The world needed to believe in a spirit- 
ual antliority as a j'oung girl needs to be in love, and 
it took up with tin- papacy as tin- most available 
fratin-woik fur that Is-lief, just a.s lhe >onng girl is 
likely to give her love to tlie least rt-jmgimnt of those 
who solicit it. Thu same is true in a large meas- 
ure of the other great inediieiul authority, the em- 
peror, as Mr. Ihyce so clearly shows in his liistory 
of the TToIy Koiiinu Enipiie ; and it holds true in 
some degree of all those clothed with royalty or other 
great offices. T'aiiie may or may not represent what 
men were; but it alwajs represents vihat humanity 
needs them to hu\ e Ik-ou. 

It is also true that when there is a real personal 
superiority, ascendency is seldom confined to the 
traits in which tliis is manifested, hut, once estab- 
lished in regard to these traits, it tends to envelop 
the loader as a whole, and to produce aHegionce to 
him as a concrete person. This comes, of course, 
from the difficulty of breaking up and sifting that 
whicli ])resoutH itself to the souses, nud thi-oiigh them 
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to the mind, as a single living whole. And as the 
faults and weiiknesses of a great man are commonly 
much easier to imitate than his excellences, it often 
hap|>ens, as in the case of Micholaugelu, that the 
former are much more conspicuous in his followers 
than the latter. 

Another phase of the same truth is i!iie ascendency 
that persons of belief and hope always exercise as 
against those who may be superior in every other re- 
spect, but who lack these traits. The onward and 
aggressive portion of the world, the people who do 
things, the young and all having suqihis energy, need 
to hope and strive for an imaginative object, and 
they will hillow no one who does not encourage this 
tendency. The first re<)iiisite of a leadtw is, not to 
be right, but to lead, to show a way. The idealist's 
programme of political or economic reform may Ite 
impracticable, absurd, demonstrably ridiculous ; but 
it can never lie huccussfully opposed merely by point- 
ing out that this is the case. A negative op{>usitiou 
cannot be wholly effectual : there must be a compet- 
ing idealism ; something mnst l)o offered that is not 
only less objectionable but more desirable, that af- 
fords ocenpation to progressive instinct. This holds 
tme, for instance, in the case of teachers. One may 
sometimes observe two men of whom one has a 
sonnder jadgment, a clearer head, a more steadfast 
character, and is more a master of his subject, than 
the other ; yet is hopelessly inferior in influence, be- 
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cause the other has a streak of contagious idealism 
which he lacks. One has all the virtnes except hope ; 
the other has that and all the power. It has been 
well said that when a man ceases to learn — to be open 
and forward-looking — he should also cease to teach. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of this 
simple but important truth. All vigorous minds, 1 
think, love books and persons that are mentally en- 
franchising and onward-looking, that seem to over- 
throw the high board fences of conventional thought 
and show a distance with pnrple hills ; while it would 
bo possible to mention powerful minds that have 
qnickly lust influence by giving too much the impres- 
sion of finality, as if they thought their system was 
the last. They only build another board fenott a 
little beyond the old one. Perhaps the most admi- 
rable and original thing about Emerson is the inviuci- 
ble openness and renewal that seem to be in bun, and 
some of us find his best expression in that address on 
the “ Method of Nature " in which, even mure than 
elsewhere, ho mokes us feel that what is achieved is 
ever transitory, and that there is everything to ex- 
pect from the future. In like manner, to take perhaps 
the most remarkable example of all, the early Chris- 
tians found in their belief organized hope, in con- 
trast to the organized mnui of the Roman system of 
thought, and this, it would suctu, must have been its 
most direct and jratent appeal to most minds.* 

*Thp fart that tlir Roman ajritrni mrant on;aiuzi>d ennin in 
(honglit, the impouibility of entertaininR targe and hopeful views 
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It is also becauBB of tliis idcial aud iiungiuative 
character in personal ascendency that mystery enters 
so largely into it. Our allogiancu is uccuuipuuied by 
a mental enlaigemont aud rcucnal through generative 
suggestions ; we are jiassing from the fuiuiliar to the 
strange, are being drawn wo know nut whither by 
forces never before experienced , the very essence of 
the matter is novelty, iusecurity, and that excitement 
in the presence of dim {masibilities that constitutes 
mystery. 

It has often been remarked that to oue in lore 
the beloved person ap])cars us a mystery, envel- 
o]Xid, as it were, iu a sort of purple cloud. This is 
doubtless because the lover is uudergoing strange 
alteration iu his own mind ; fresh vague i^assiuns are 
rising into cuusciuusuess out of the dark storehouse 
of hereditary iiistiuct ; he Is cast luos^> from his old 
anchorage and does not kuou a hither he is driven. 
The consequent feeling of a jKJwer aud a strangeness 
upon him he associates, of course, with the person — 
commonplace enough, perhaps, to others — who is the 
symbol and occasion of the ox})eriunc(). Goethe seoius 
to mean something of this sort when he uses the ex- 
pression das vwiy lycihUrbe to suggest the general 
mystery and allurement of new life. 

Aud it is much the same no lUiUter what sort of os- 

of life, i« «trikinf(l> lirouKlit oiit liy tlio aid of rontriniiorary docu- 
nivnta in Kitiiian Sorx'ty Pritisii'r^ nf a almnkint; Hxatrni. 

the later Komana had no onllmik eztvpt toward tlu> jiaat Anythiiif; 
onward and opoti in tliuui;lit waa tncoDccirablc hy them. 
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cctidoncy is cxurci»ed over uh; there is alwa3's ex- 
eitumout aud a feeliug of uowuuss aud oiicertainty', 
iiiKi^iuatiou is awaheued aud busies itself with the 
Liseiuatiui; pursuuulity ; his slit'litc'st word or action 
is ea^erl^’ iuteq)rutcd aud works upon us. In short, 
ni^'siery aud idurilism ore so iuseparabiu that a sense 
of power in otlicrs sceuis to involve a sense of their 
iuscniUI)ilii,v ; aud, on the other hand, so .soou as a 
person becomes plain, he ceases to stimulate the im> 
a^rinatiou ; wo have seen all around him, so that he 
no lon^'or ap]>ears an ojicu door to new life, but has 
begun to be conimou]>ltK‘e and stale. 

It is even true that iiwenitabdity in itself, having 
perhaps iiotliiug imp(utaut back of it, plays a consid- 
erable part iu personal aaceiuleucy. The hero is 
always a jiroduct of constructive imagination ; and 
just as Koiu(‘ imaginuti^e jtaintors find that the too 
detaih'd obst'rvation of sensible objects cumbunt the 
inner vision and imi)cde8 production, so the hero- 
womhippt'r is likelj' at times to reject altogether the 
persons he knows iu fa>or of some sort of mask or lay 
figure, wliose very blankness or inertness insures to it 
the groat advantage that it cannot actively repudiate 
the (inalitics attributed to it : it ofifers enrte binnrhe 
to the iuniginatiou. As already suggested, the vital 
({uostiou iu ascendency is not, primarily, What arc 
you ? but. What do 3'ou enable me to be? What self- 
developing ideas do 3'ou enable me to form? and the 
flower <»f mere inscrutability arises from the fact that 
it gives a vogue stimulus to thought and then leaves 
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it to work out the details to suit itself. To recur to 
the matter of falliug iu love: the youug girl who, 
like Qweudolen in “Daniel Deionda,” or Isabel iu the 
“ Portrait of a Lady," fixes her passion upon some self- 
contained and to her inscrutable person, iu preference 
to others who are worthier but less mysterious, is a 
common character in life as well as iu fiction. 

Many other illustrations of the same principle 
might be given. Thus the fact, instances of which 
are collected by Mr. Tylor in his work on “ Primitive 
Culture," that the iuHiuie, the idiotic, and the epileptic 
are reveienced by primitive peoples, may be iuter- 
preteil iu a similar manner.* Those who are mentally 
abnormal present iu a striking form the inscrutable 
iu personality ; they seem to be men, but are not such 
men as we ; our imaginations are alarmed and baffled, 
so that it is not unnatural that before science has 
shown us definite relations between those persons and 
ourselves, they should serve as one of the points about 
which crystallize our imaginations of unknown ])ow(’r. 
In the same way a strange and somewhat impassive 
physiognomy is often, perhaps, an advantage to an 
orator, or leader of any sort, lx>caaue it hcOiis to fix 
the eye and fascinate the mind. Such a countenance 
as that of Savonarola may have counted for much 
toward the effect he produced. Another instance of 
the prestige of the inscrutable is the fasciuatiun of 
silence, when power is imagined to lie behind it. The 
very name of William the Silent gives one a sort of 
* 8m Primitive Culture, bjr E. B. Trior, chap. ziv. 
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thrill, whether he knows anything of that distin- 
guished cliaracter or not. One seems to see a man 
darkly potent, mysteriously dispensing with the ordi- 
nary channel of self-assertion, and attaining his ends 
without evident means. It is the same with Von 
Moltke, “silent in seven languages,” whose genius 
humbled France and Austria in two brief campaigns. 
And General Grant’s taciturnity undoubtedly fasci- 
nated the imagination of the people — after his earlier 
successes luul shown that there was really something 
in him — tuid heljted to secure to him a trust and au- 
thority much beyond that of any other of the Federal 
generals. It is the same with personal reserve in 
every form ; one who always appears to bo his own 
master and does not too readily reveal his deeper 
f<>elii)gs, is so much the more likely to create an im- 
pression of {lower. Ho is formidable because incal- 
culable. And aoconlingly we see that ninny jioople 
deliberately assume, or try to assume, an ap[>earauce 
of inscrutability, 

“ Anil ilo a wilful stillnpH!* entertain, 

With piirpo.se to Iw dreMmi in an opinion 
(If wisdom, gravity, profound conceit 

Disraeli, it is said, “was a mystery man by instinct 
and policy,” and we all know others in our own circle 
of acquaintances. 

So with the expression of personality in literature. 
A book which is perfectly clear at the first cursory 
reading is by that fact condemned as commonplace. 
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Tf there were anythin(; vitiil iu it, it wuukl ap{>e(ir at 
least n little stniuge, an«l noukl uot bo fully uiider- 
stood until it had Ixien for sotno time iuwardl}’ di- 
gested- At the Olid of that time it would hiiM* douo 
its best service fur us and its ascuiidcney woukl have 
waned. It is always thus, I iuiagiue, with writers 
who strongly more us ; there is first mystery and a 
sense of unexplored life, then a jHwiiHl of iibhiinilative 
excitement, and after that chastened alTeetion. or |>i'r- 
haps revulsion or distrust. A piu'son of inuture years 
and rijie devclopmout, who is exjurting nothing from 
literature but the eon'oboratiuii nn<l renewal of ]tnst 
ideas, may find satisfaction in a lucidity so com]>Iete 
as to occasion no iuuigiuntiie oxcilemeut, but young 
and ambitious studciits are uot content with it. They 
seek the excitement liocause they aro capable of the 
growth that it accomtmnies. It was a maxim of (roothe 
that where there is no mystciy then' is no jwtwer; 
and something of the jrerennial vitality of liis writ- 
ings may bo attributed to the fact that he did not 
trouble himself too much with the (piestion whetht'r 
I>eoplo would midorstand him, but set down his in- 
most exjierieiices as Ade(]uately as lie could, and h‘ft 
the rest to time. The same may be said of Ilrowuing, 
and of many other great writers. 

Something similar holds true of power in plastic 
art. The sort of my^steiy most proyier and legitimate 
in art, however, is not an intellectual mystery - 
though some artists have bad a great d<>nl of that, like 
lieonardo, who “ conquered by the inaguutisiu of an 
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incalculable ]>erKouality ” * — but ratlier a seusnous 
mystery, that is to say a vogue and subtle appeal to 
recondite sources of beusuuus imprcBsion, an awaken- 
ing of liitberto unounscious capacity for harmonious 
sensuous life, like the feeling we got from tlio first 
mild weathi'r in tin* spring. In this way, it seems to 
me, tliero is on effect of mystery, of congenial strange- 
ness, in all powerful art. Probably everyone would 
recognize this os true of music, even if all do not feel 
its applicability to painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 

Th(' wt'Il-knowu fact that mystery is inseparable 
from higher religious idealism may be regarded as a 
larger cxiiressiou of tliis same necessity of associat- 
ing inserutability with }H*rsoual iH>wer. If the imag- 
ination eannot lie ronteut with the definite in lesser 
iiistauees, it evidently cannot when it comes to form 
tlu* complofest image of personality that it can em- 
brace. 

Altliougli aacendeuej' dejiends upon what we think 
about a man rather tliau what ho is, it is novertheloss 
true that uii iiuprossion of his reality and goisl faitli 
is of the first inijiortauce, and this iniprosston can 
hardly outlast close scrutiny unless it corresponds to 
the fact. Hence, as a rule, the man who is to exorcise 
ciuluriiig jiower over others must believe in that for 

* 3 A. S>n>ani]s, History of thr ItmaisRani-i' in Italy, Tho Fine 
Aria, i>. ilaiiKilo” hiH aomo interfatiiiir nlt-w-riationa on 

ni.vHtrrr in art in liia lift- of Tiirnvr, |i 3.‘2; alau Kiiakia m Modern 
Faintera, ]iart v , i-baiia 4 uud 3 
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which he stands. Such belief ofierates as a potent 
suggestion upon the minds of others. 

“ While thuB he Bpako, his eye, dwelling on mine, 
Drew me, with power utK>n me, till I grew 
One with him, to believe »b he believed " * 

If we divine a discrapancj between a man's wonls 
and his character, the whole impression of liim be- 
comes broken and painful ; he revolts the' iiiiogiimtiou 
by his lack of unity, and oven the gooil in him is 
hardly accopteil. Nothing, therefore, is iiioro fatal 
to asoendeney than ijeroeived iusiueerity or doubt, 
and in immediaUi iutereounio it is hard to conceal 
them. When Luther came to Ki>me ami saw what 
kind of a man the Poite was, the ])H))aey was slmkeii 
How fur it is possible for a nnin to work upon 
others through a false idea of himself depends upon 
a variety of circumstances. As already pointed out, 
the man himself may be a mere incident with no def- 
inite relation to the idea of him, th(^ latter being a 
separate pnxluct of the iinogiimtion. This can lianlly 
lie exc.ept where there is no immediate contact be- 
tween leader and follower, and partly explains why 
authority, especially if it covers intrinsic personal 
weakness, has always a tendency to surround itself 
with forms and artificial mystery, w hose object is to 
prevent familiar contact and so give the imagination 
a chance to idealize. Among a Bolf-rcliant, practical 
people like ours, with much shrewdness and little 
* Teiiayion, The Holy Urail 
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traditional reverence, the power of forma is dimin- 
ished; but it is always great. The discipline of 
armies and navies, for instance, vary distinctly recog* 
uizes the necessity of those forms which separate 
superior from inferior, and so help to establish an 
unsemtiuized ascendency in the former. In the same 
way manners, as Professor Ross remarks in his work 
on “Kocial Control,” * are largely used by men of tlie 
world os a means of self-concealment, and this self- 
concealment serves, among other purposes, Uiat of 
preserving a sort of ascendency over tlie unsophisti- 
cated. 

As regards intentional impn.stnre, it may be said in 
general tliat all men are subject to be duped in mat- 
ters of which tliey have no working knowledge and 
which iipp(‘al strongly to the emotions. The applica- 
tion of this principle to quack metlieiue, to commer- 
cial swindles, and to the ever-reapjjeariug impostures 
relating to supposed communication with spirits, is 
too plain to be enlarged u}>ou. While it is an ad- 
vantage, ev(>n to a charlatan, to believe in himself, 
the susceptibility of a large part of us to be duptnl 
by quacks of one sort or another is obvious enough, 
and shows that the work of free institutions in de- 
veloping shrea diiess is by no means complete. 

Probably a close and candid consideration of the 
matter would lead to the conclusion that everyone is 
something of an impostor, that w^e all pose more or 
less, under the impulse to produce a desired im- 
* See p 848. 
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pressioQ upon others. As social and imafpiuitivo 
bciugs wo must set store by our appearance ; and it 
is liarilly possible to do so without in some degree 
mla]>tii)g that appeurauoe to the impression wo wish 
to make. It is only a hen tliis oilaptution takes tlie 
form of dclilau-ate and injurious deceit that much 
fault can be found a ith it. “ ^Ve all," says Stevenson 
in hiR essay on IVpjs, “ whether we write or speak, 
must soinowhat drape otiiselves when wo address our 
fellows ; at a given inonu'ut we apprehend fair charac- 
tor and acts by sonio jiurtieular side; we are merry 
with one, grave with anothtu', as l)efit.s (ho nature and 
demands of the relation." If we nevr r tried to seem 
a little better than we are, how eonld weimi>roveor 
" train onividves from the outside iuw ard ” ? And the 
same im]>uls(< to show the world a In-tter or idealized 
aspect of oureelv«‘s finds an oigani/ed expn‘h.siou in 
tho various profos'-ions and <‘la.s.s(*s, (‘aeh (>f which 
has t<i some extent a cunt or {H>se, which its iniunbers 
assume unconsciously, for the most ]>art, hut wliieh 
has the effect of a consjiirncy to work upon the cre- 
dulity of tlio rest of the woihl. There is a cant not 
only of theology and of philanthropy, hut also of law, 
medicine, tcachiug, even of scimiec —perhaps osjte- 
cially ol scienco, just now, since the more a particular 
kind of merit i.s recognized and ailiuired, the moiti it 
is likely to bo a.ssumud by the unworthy. As theology 
goes down and scicuc<.< cotues up, the affectation of ilis- 
iuterestcduc.ss and of evaotuess in inothiKl tends to 
Hiipjilaut tho affectation of piety . 
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In general it may be said that imposture is of con- 
siderable blit always secondor}' importance ; it is a 
sort of parasite upon human idealism and thrives only 
by the impulse to believe. A correct intuition on 
the part of niaukiiid in the choice of their leaders is 
the only guaranty of the effectual organization of life 
in any or every sphere ; and in the long run and on 
a large scale this correctness seems to exist. On the 
whole, the great men of history were real men, not 
shams, their cliaractcrs were genuinely representative 
of the deeper needs and tendencies of human nature, 
so that in following them men were truly expressing 
themselves. 

We have seen that all leadership has an aspect of 
sympathy and conformity, as well os one of individu- 
ality and self-will, so that every leader must also be 
a follower, in the sense that he shares the general 
current of life. He leails by appealing to our own 
tendency, not by imposing something external upon 
us. Great men are thoreforo the symbols or ex- 
])reHsionB, in a sense, of the social conditions under 
which they work, and if these conditions were not 
favorable the career of the great man would be im- 
possible. 

Dues the leader, then, really lead, in the sense that 
the course of history would have been essentially 
different if ho had not lived? Is the individual a 
true cause, or would things have gone on about the 
Slime if the famous men had been cut off in infancy ? 
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la uot general tendency the great tiling, and is it not 
bound to find expression independently of particular 
persons? Certainly many people have the impres* 
siou that in on evolutionary view of life single indi- 
viduals become insignificant, and that all great 
movements must bo regarded os the outcome of 
vast, impersonal tendencies. 

If one accepts the \i<‘W i>f the relation between par- 
ticular individuals uud ws-icty os a whole already 
stated in various coniiectioim, the nitswer to these 
(piestiuus must l>e that the individual is a eansc, as 
indci>eudent as a cause cjiu be which is part of a 
living whole, that the lender does load, and that the 
course of historj must linve Is'cn notably different if 
a few great men had Im>cu withdrawn from it. 

As to g«'n(‘ral tt'ndency, it is false* to set it over 
against individuals, ns if it were a He]mnite thing; it 
is only through imlividuals that general tendency 
begins or jiersists. “Impersonal temlency” in so- 
ciety is a mt're abstraction ; there is no such thing. 
WhelhiT idiosnicrasy is such as we all have in some 
measure, or whether it takes the form of conspicuous 
originality or g<*uiub, it is a variant element in life 
having always some tendency to innovation. Of 
course, if wo Is'lieve in the prevalence of e.oiiliiiuity 
and law, we cannot regard it as n new erentiou out of 
nothing ; it must be a n*oi7T|inization of hereditary 
and siK’ial forces. Hut however this niay lie, the 
person as a whole is always morn or less novel or 
iiuiuvatiiig. Not one of ns floats quite inert U]miu 
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the general stream of tendency ; we leave the world 
somewhat different from what it would have been if 
wo had been carried off by the croup. 

Now in the case of a man of genius, this variant 
tendency may bo so potent as to reorganise a large 
part of the gcmcral life in its image, and give it a 
furin and direction which it could not have had other- 
wise. How aii}v>iie can ltx>k at the facts and donbt 
the truth of this it is hard to see. Would the life we 
receive from the hist century have been the samo if, 
say, Darwiu, Litu'olu, and Bismarck hod not liveil? 
Take the oast* of Darain. No doubt his greatness 
depended nixtn his representing and fulfilling an ex- 
isting tendi'tioy, and this tendency eutcr(‘d into him 
from his environment, that is from other indivitluals. 
But it oaiue out of him no longer the vague drift 
towaid evolutionary theory and experiment that it 
was before, but ooncrete, common-wmse, matter-of- 
fact knowledge, thoroughly Darwiuized, and so ac- 
credited by his character and labors that the w'orld 
accepts it as it c<iuld not have done if ho hod not 
lived. We may apply the same idea to the author 
of Ohristiuuity. Whatever we may or may not believe 
regarding tin* nature of Christ's spiritual leadersliip, 
there is, 1 take it, nothing uecossarily at variance with 
a sound social science in the Christian theory that 
the course of history has been transformed by bis 
life. 

Tile vague instincts which it is the function of the 
leader to define, stiuiulute and organize, might have 
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remained latent and ineffectual, or might have devel- 
oped in a totally different manner, if be had not lived. 
No one can guess what the period following the 
French Revolution, or any period of French history 
since then, might have been without Napoleon ; but 
it is apparent that all would have been very different. 
It is true that the leader is always a symbol, and can 
work only by using existing elements of life ; but in 
the peculiar way in which he uses those dements is 
causation, is creation, in the only sense, perha{ks, in 
which creation is duduitely conceivable. To deny its 
importance is as absurd as to sa}' that the marble 
ns it comes from the qnarr}’ and the marble after 
Michelangelo is through with it, ore one and the 
same thing. 

Mo.st, if not all, of our confusion reganling such 
]x>iutN us these arises fn>m the almost invincible 
habit of thinking of “swiety,” or “historical ten- 
dency,” os a distinct entiU from “individuals,” instead 
of remembering that these general and particular 
terms merely ex]>ress different as{)ects of the same 
concrete fact — human life. In studying leadersliip 
we, may examine the human army one by one, and iu- 
({uire why certain jiersous stand out from the rest os 
captains, c(d<juels, or genends, and what, in particu- 
lar, it is that they have to do; or, in studying social 
tendency, we may disregard individuality and look at 
the movements of the army, or of its divisions and 
regiments, as if they were impersonal wholes. But 
tliere is no separation in fact : the leader is always 
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the nncleas of a tetuloncy, and, on tl»e other hand, all 
social luovoment, closely examined, will l>e found to 
consist of tendencies having such nuclei. It is never 
the case that mankind move in any direction with an 
even fi'out, Imt there arc always those who go before 
and show the way. 

I need hanlly add that leadership is not a Jiiwl ex- 
planation of anything; Imt is simjdy one of many 
aspects in which human life, always iuscnitablc, may 
be studied. Tu these days wo no longer look for final 
explanations, but are well content if wo can get a 
glimpse of things in process, not expecting to know 
how they l)«‘gan or where they are to end. The 
leader is a cause, hut, like all causes we know of, he 
is also an effect. His boing, however original, is 
rooted in the ]iast of the race, and doubtless as 
susceptible of explanation as anything else, if we 
couM only got at the fiicts. 
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THE HO(’iAL AH!*K<‘T OF (’ONSC’IKNOK 


Tni Hioiit tiik 1Utii»sai — Su.maii tN4 » ii» riiiit Vii « Ihk 

Jili.lir T»V (•"I'AVUIt 'llIF 1(|< III Al IIaIIII— lih.lll IN M >r 
TUI SiH lAI AN A(-At>NT in> iMIlMin Al It IN. IN A SiSNI', 
TIIV hlHMI AN At.AINII] rut SlNNIAl illl Kll IIT A* A SlN- 

riiiNiN lit t’MiNiiNAi Inmiimk rANAiiNAi \irii»Kin 

( IIM-VNNKIN, I'lUlllt, 1*1 HI Kill 1 HI 111- III I I MUM P >i| 
KUiIir IIIIN In II IMIIIIN- < lINNI IIM I til I I II IN A SlHIAl 
lllUII I till II I’lllNOVN AN IaITOKN in ( IINM II SI F 

I 4<rl!rr nitli rn<irnliHtf> n)io)i(il<l that what 

wc JiuIkc to iio till* rif^ht is sittiply t}i(> mtioiial, in n 
larf^o HOtiso of that nord. Thi> mini] is the ttn'atro of 
conflict for an iiiiinitc iiuiniM'r of iiiijiulw’s, ^arionsly 
originating, among winch it is over striMug to ]m) 
duoo home hort of nnifiration or harmony. This 
cndcaior to hannonizi' or aHhinnlntc iucimlos ilclilirr- 
atc reasoning, hut is hoincthing much more gcneml 
and continuous tlian that. It is mostly an mi<*on- 
scious or Hiilawnhciouh iiianipnlation of tho inati'rials 
pn*Hpnt(Hl, an iinriMiiitting rom]>nriKon and rearrange- 
ment of them, which eicr Uunla to organize tlieiii 
into some sort of a whole. The riglit, then, is that 
which stands this h*Ht; the sanction of conscience 
attaches to tlioso tlioughts wbicli, in tlie long run, 
maintain tlieir places as part of that orderly wliole 
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which tlio nicutal inatiuct calls for, and which it is 
ever working with more or loss snccpss to build up. 
That is right which pn;Ht‘iitH itself, after the mind 
has done its full work upon the matter, as the inen- 
tallj^ n«'Cossary, which we raiitkut gainsay without 
breaking up our nu-utal integrity. 

According to this \iew of the matter, judgments of 
right and wrong are in no way isolated or ratbcally 
different in kind from otin-r judgmciits. Such ])e- 
culiarity as tlio\ have seems to eome chiefly from the 
unusual intmisitv of the mental conflict that precedes 
them. The sHghtt'St senitiny of e\)»erience shows, 
it seems to me, tiiat the sliarp and absolute distinc- 
tion iifteii assunnal to exist between eonseienoe and 
other mental activities does not liold good in life. 
Tlierc art' gradual transitions from judgments which 
no one tliiiiks of us peculiarly moral, through othcra 
which some w’ouhl regard as moral and others would 
not, to those which are nuivorsally so regarded; and 
likewise niouil feeling or stmtimont varies a good deal 
in different iiidividuals, and in the same individual 
uuder different conditiuns. 

The class of judginonts which evt'ryouo considers 
as moral is jHirhajis limited to such os follow an ex- 
citing and somewhat jirotraetud mental struggle, in- 
volving an imaginative weighing of conflicting per- 
sonal ideas. A line of conduct has to be chosen ; 
alternatives present themselves, each of which is 
backed by strong impulses, among which are some, 
at least, of sympathetic origin ; the mind is intonsely, 
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even iiaiufnlly, aroused, and irhen a decision is 
reached, it is accompanied by a somewhat peculiar 
sort of feeling called the sense of obligation, doty, 
or right. There would be little agreement, however, 
as to what sort of situations evoke this fooling. We 
are apt to fool that any question in regard to which 
we are much in earnest is a question of right and 
wrong. To the artist a ronsciously false stroke of 
brush or chisel is a moral wrung, a sin ; and a good 
carimuter will suffer remorse if he lets a bad joint go 
uncurrected. 

The fact that the judgment of right is likely to 
present itself to people of emotional temperament 
a.s an imagined voice, admonishing them what they 
ought to do, is an illustration of that essentially so- 
cial or interlocutuiy character of thought, spokou of in 
on earlier chapter. Our thoughts are always, in some 
sort, imaginary conversations; and when vividly felt 
they are likely to become quite distinctly so. On 
the other hand, people whose moral life is calm per- 
ceive little or no distinction, in this regard, between 
the conclusions of conscience and other judgments. 

Of course, the view that the right is the rational 
would be untrue, if by rational were meant merely 
the result of formal reasoning. The judgment of 
right and the conclusion of formal thought are fre- 
quently oiiiHwed to each other, because, I take it, tbe 
latter is a comparatively narrow, partial, and conven- 
tional product of tbe mind. Tbe former is rational 
and mentally autboritative in a larger sense; its 
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promises are immeasurably richer; it deals aritb the 
whole content of life, with instincts freighted with the 
inarticulate coDoIusions of a remote past, and with 
the unformnlated inductions of individual experience. 
To sot the ])roduct of a superficial ratiocination over 
the final output, in conficience, of our whole mental 
being, is a kind of petlantry. I do not mean to im- 
ply that there is usually an opposition between the 
two — they should work harmoniously together — but 
only to assort that when there is, conscience must 
be regarded os of a profounder rationality. 

On the other hand, the wrong, the immoral, is, in a 
similar sense, the irrational. It is that which, after the 
mind has done its full work upon the matter, presents 
itself os the mentally isolated, the inharmonious, that 
which wo cannot follow without having, in our more 
collected moods, a sense of having been untrue to our- 
so1t(>.s, of baring done ourselves a harm. The mind 
in its fullest activity is denied and desecrated ; we 
are split in two. To violate conscience is to act under 
the control of an incomplete and fragmentary state 
of mind ; and so to become less a person, to begin to 
disintegrate and go to pieces. An unjust or inconti- 
nent deed pro<laces remorse, apparently because the 
thought of it will not lie still in the mind, but is of such 
a nature that there is no comfortable place for it in 
tbe system of thought alre^y established there. 

The question of right and wrong, as it presents it- 
self to any particular mind, is, then, a qnestiou of tlic 
completest practicable organisation of the impulses 
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with which that minii finds itself comi^elled to deal. 
The working out of the right conclusion maj be com- 
pared to the process bj which a deliberative body 
comes to a conclusion upon some momentous pub- 
lic measum Time must be given for all the more 
im]>ortant passions, jirojndices, traditions, interests, 
and the like, to be urged upon the mombors witii 
such cogeucy as tlicir advocates can giro them, and 
for attempts to harmonize those conflicting forces 
so that a measure can be framed whicli the body can 
be induced to pass. And when a decision is fliinlly 
reached tiiere is n sense of relief, the ptreater in pro- 
portion as the struggle has been severe, and a ten- 
dency, even on the part of the op]>o8ition, to regard 
the matter as settled. Tliose p(>op1e who cannot 
achieve moral unity, but have always a sense' of two 
personalities warring within them, may be c(»m]iared 
to certain countries in whose asstniiblies political par- 
ties are so embittered that they never come to an 
umlerstanding with one another. 

The mental jirocess is, of course, only the proxi- 
mate source of the idea of right, the conflict by w hich 
the competitive strength of the various impulses is 
measured, aud some combination of them achieved ; 
behind it is the whole history of the rare and of the 
individual, in which impulsca are rooted. Instinc- 
tive passions, like love, ambition, and revenge •, the 
momentum of habit, the need of change, persona! as* 
oendencies, and the like, all hare their bearing upon 
the final synthesis, and must either bo conciliated or 
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BupprosBod. Tlmn in ciwe of a strong {msflion, like 
revenge lot ns nay, one of two things is prettj sure to 
lmp]>cn ; either it will succeed in getting its revenge* 
ful impnlse, more or leas disguised i>erhapR, judged 
os rigljt ; or, if o))posing ideas prove stronger, re- 
venge will he kept under hy the rise of an intense 
feeling of wrong that associates itself with it. If one 
observes tliat a {jorson lias a very vivid st‘nse of the 
wrong of some jiarticnlar impulse, one may usually 
infer that he has had in soiiio way to contend with it ; 
either as a temptation in his own mind, or as inju- 
riously manifested in the conduct of otliers. 

The natural way to sohe a moral question, when 
iniinodiatt) action is not required, is to let it He in the 
mind, tnnting it over from time to time as attention 
is directed to it. In this manner the new situation 
gradually relates itself to all the mental forces having 
pertinency to it. The leas violent hut more persist- 
ent tendencies connect themselves i]uietly but firmly 
to recalcitrant impulse, enwrapping it like the filaments 
of a spider's weh, and bringing it under discipline. 
Something of this sort is implied in the itiIo of con- 
duct suggested b}' Mr. H. R. Marshall, in his excellent 
work, “ Instinct and Reason ” ; “ Act to restrain the 
iin]uilseH which demand immediate reaction, in order 
that the impulso order determined by the existence 
of impulses of less strength, but of wider significance, 
may have full weigh* in the guidance of your life." * 
It occurs to me, however, that there is no absolnto 

* See hi^ Inntinct nnd lipnson, p. 600. 
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mle that the right is the deliberate. It is nsiuilly so, 
because the danger of irrationality and disintegra- 
tion comes, in most coses, from the temporary sway 
of some active impulse, like that to strike or use 
injurious words in anger. But rationality involves 
decision os well as deliberation ; and there are per- 
sons in whom the impulse to meditate and ponder so 
much outweighs the impulse to decide and act, as 
itself to endanger the unity of life. Such a person 
may well come to feel that the right is the decisive. 
It seems likely that in most minds the larger ration- 
ality, which gives the sense of right, is the sotiuel of 
much {Muidering, hut is deduitoly achieved in mo- 
ments of vivid insight. 

The main significance of the view that the right is 
the rational is to deny that there is any sharp dis- 
tinction in kind between the question of right and 
wrong and other mental questions ; the conclusion of 
conscience being held to be simply a more ooniprehen- 
sive judgment, reached by the same process as other 
judgments. It still leaves untouched the remoter 
problems, mental and social, underlying all judg- 
ments ; as, for instance, of the nature of irapulses, of 
what determines their relative intensity and persist- 
ence, of the character of that process of competition 
and assimilation among them of which judgments are 
the outcome ; and of the social order as determining 
impulses both indirectly, through its action upon 
heredity, and directly through suggestion. 
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And behind these is that problem of problems, to 
trhioh oil the roads of thought lead, that question of 
oi]gAsizatiott or vital process, of which all special 
questions of society or of the mind are phases. From 
whatever point of view we look at life, we con see 
sometliing going on which it is convenient to c^l or- 
ganization, dovclopmont, or the like; but I suppose 
tliat all who have thunght much about the matter feel 
that wo have only a vague notion of what the fact is 
that lies l>ehin(l tliese words. 

I inentitni these things merely to disclaim any pres- 
ent attempt to fathom them, and to point out that 
the aim of this chapter is limited to some observa- 
tions on the working of social or personal factors in 
the particular sort of organization which we call con- 
science or luonil judgment. 

Tt is us('less to look for any other or higher cri- 
terion of riglit tiian conscience. What is felt to be 
right in right ; that is whiit the word means. Any 
theory of right that should turn out to be irrecon- 
filayo with the sense of right must evidently be 
jni1ge<l as false. And when it is urged that oon- 
scienee is variable, we cjin only answer that, for this 
very reason, tlie right eaniiot l>e redueed to a uni-j 
versal and coneliisivo formula. Take life in all itsl 
phases, it is a progressive revelation out of depths we' 
do not |)euetmte. 

For the individual eonsidoring liis own conduct, 
his conscience is tho only possible immil guide, and 
tlioiigh it dilTer from that of everyone else, it is the 
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only right there is for liim ; to violate it is to commit 
moral suicide. Speculating more lately on con- 
duct in general he may find the right in some col- 
lective aspect of oonscionce, in which his own con- 
Bcieuoo appears as member of n larger whole ; and 
with reference to which certain jtarticnlar cnn^iencos, 
at variance with his own, like those of certain sorts 
of ciiminals, may ap{M>ar as degenerate or wrung - and 
this will nut surprise him, iMHanso science* teaches 
ns to exptH't degenerate variations in all forms of 
life. But, however brood a view he tiikes, he ennnot 
do otherwise than refer the mutter to his eonscienoe ; 
so that what I think, or--to genuraliKo it>-what w 
think, iinist, in one form or auotlic'r, be the arbiter of 
right and wrong, so for as there can be any. Other 
testa Irccome valid only in so for an couscieuce tulopts 
them. 

It would seem that any scientific stiuly of the mat- 
ter must consist essentially in investigating the eon- 
ditions and relations of concrete right the wdien . 
where, and w'hv of what jiwupln ih, thinl is right. So- 
cial nr moral science can never Imi a final sonreo or 
test of morality ; thougli it can reveal facts and rela- 
tions which may help couscieuco in making its au- 
thoritative judgment. 

The view that the right is the rational is quite con- 
sistent with the fact that, for those who have surplus 
energy, the right is the orttmrd. The impulse to act, 
to become, to let out the life that rises withiu from 
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obscure springs of power, is the need of needs, an* 
deriving all more special impulses ; and this onward 
Tri^ most always count in our judgments of right : 
it is one of the things conscience has to make room 
for. There can be no harmony in a mental life which 
denies expression to this most persistent and fundar 
mental of nil instinctive tendencies : and consequently 
the equilibrium a’hich the active mind seeks, and a 
sense of which is one with the sense of right, is never 
a state of rest, but an rquUibnum ntMle. Our situa- 
tion may be said to rosenible that of an acrobat bal- 
ancing himself upon a rolling sphere, and enabled 
to stand upright only on condition of moving contin- 
ually forward. The right never remains precisely the 
same two days in succession ; but as soon as any |)ar- 
tioular state of right is achieved, the mental centre of 
gravity begins to move onward and away from it, so 
that we can hold our ground only by effecting a new 
adjustment. Hence the merely negative can never be 
the right to a vigorous }ierson, or to a vigorous so- 
ciety, because the mind will nut be content with any- 
thing so inadequate to its own nature. The good self 
must be what Emerson calls a “ erescive self," and 
the right must mark a track across the " waste abyss 
of possibility " and load out the energies to congenial 
exertion. 

This idea is nowhere, perbajw, more cogently stated 
and illustrated than in M. Guyau's {lenetratiug work, 
“ A Sketch of Morality.” He holds that the sense of 
duty is, in one aspect, a sense of a }x>wur to do things, 
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and that this power tends in itself to create a sense 
of obligation. We can, therefore we must “ Obli- 
gation is an internal expansion — a need to complete 
our ideas by oonTorting i^em into action.” * Even 
pain may be sought as part of that larger life which 
the growing mind requires. “Leopardi, Heine, 
or Lenau would probably not have exchanged 
those hours of anguish in wliich they cumposnil 
their fim^t songs for the greatest jtossible enjoy- 
ment. Dante suffered. . . . Which of us would 

not undergo a similar suffering ? Koine ht'tirt-nches 
are infinitely sweet.” t And so W'ith liouevolence 
and what is called H<>lf-sacriiioe. “ . . . charity 
is but one with overflowing fecimdity ; it is like a 
mattu'uity too large to bo confined within the family. 
The mother’s breast needs life eager to empty it ; the 
heart of the truly humane creature needs to bo gentle 
and helpful to all." * “ The young man is full of en> 

thusiosm ; ho is ready for every sacrifice because, in 
point of fact, it is necessary tliat he should sacrifice 
something of himself— that he should diminish him- 
self to a certain extent ; he is too full of life to live 
only for himself." § 

The right, the.n, is not merely the repressive dis- 
cipline with which we somutinies identify it, but is 
also something warm, fresh and outwanl-looking. 
That which we somewliat vaguely and coldly call 

* M .1 Oujrau, RiquUiie d'ani> Morale eaiie Obliication ni Hanc 
tion, Kngheh tranulation, p jn 

t Mbw, p. 149. I Idbiu. p 87. ^ Idem, p. 82 
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mental development ie, vrhen at its best, the xevela- 
tion of an expanding, vari^ating, and beantifnl whole, 
of which the right act is a harmonious member. 

When, on the other hand, we say that right is 
largely determined by Imbit, we only emphasize the 
other aspect of that progressive mingling of continuity 
with change, which we see in mental life in all its 
phases. Habit, we know, makes lines of less resist- 
ance in thought, feeling, and action ; and the existence 
of these tracks must always count in the formation of 
a judgment of right, ns of any other judgment. It 
ought not, apparently, to be set over against novel 
impulses as a contrary princi})le, but rather thought 
of as a phase of all impuls^vi, since novelty always 
consists, from one point of view, in a fresh combina- 
tion of habits. It is much the same question as that 
of suggestion and choice, or of invention and imita- 
tion. The concrete fact, tho real thing, in each case, 
is not one of these os against the other, or one modi- 
fied by the other, but a single, vital act of which these 
are asjwcts, having no separate existence. 

Whether a person’s life, in its moral or any other 
aspect, is obviously changeful, or, on the contrary, 
appears to be merely re]H3titive or habitual, depends 
upon whether the state of his mind, and of the condi- 
tions about it, are favorable to rapid obonges in the 
system of his thought. Thus if he is young and vig- 
orous, and if he bos a natural open-iniude<lness aud 
keeuuess of seusibility, he will be so much the more 
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likely, other things equal, to incoi'porate fresh ele> 
inents of thought and make a new synthesis, instead 
of Tunning on habit. Variety of life in the past, 
preventing oxcessive (tee)>ening of the mental ruts, 
and contact with strung and novel influences in the 
present, have the same tendency. 

The rigidly habitual or truditionary morality of 
savages i.s apparently a r<>flt*ction r>f the restriction 
and sameness of their social life ; and a siniilur tvjie 
of morals is found even in a complex society, as in 
China, when the social syshnii has Irei'oino rigid hr the 
equilibration of coiiqietiug idoa.s. On the other band, 
the stir and change of the more active parts of our 
society make contiol by mere habit iiujaissible 
There are no simple dominant luibits; tendencies 
are ttiixe<1 and conflicting, so that the )M>r8on must 
either Is* intelligently moral or else degenerate. He 
must either make a fresh Hyijihesis or have uu syii- 
t}i«*sis at all. 

■\Vhat is called principle aiipi'ars to be simply a 
habit of conscience, a rule formed originally by a 
synthesis of various inipnlM>s, but Im>coiiiu Honiealint 
meeliaiiical and iiidepeudeut of it.s origin -os it is 
the nature of habit to do. As the mind hardens 
and matures there is a growing iuaptituilo to take in 
novel and powerful personal imiiressions, and a our- 
rospoudiiig oscendeney of habit and system ; social 
fientimont, the flesh and bhanl of conduct, partly falls 
away, cx{>osiug a skeleton <if moral |)rinciples. The 
sense of dnty jiresentH itself )e.ss and lens as a vivid 
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sympathetic irapulee, and more and more as a sense 
of the economy and FeHtfalnass of a definite standard 
of conduct. When one has come to accept a certain 
course as duty he has a pleasant sense of relief and 
of lifted rcHponsibility, even if the course involves 
pain and rennnciation. It is like obedience to some 
external authority ; any clear way, though it lead to 
death, is mentally prefemble to the tangle of un- 
certainty. 

Actions that appear memorable or heroic are sel- 
dom achieved at the moment of decisive choice, but 
are more likely to come after the habit of thought 
which produces the action has become somewhat me- 
clionical and involuntaiy'. It is probably a mistake 
to imagine that the soldier who braves death in bat- 
tle, the fireman who enters the burning building, the 
brakeman who pursues his duty along the icy top of 
a moving train, or the fisherman who rows away from 
his vessel into the storm and mist, is usually in an 
acute state of heroism. It is all in the day’s work ; 
the act is part of a system of thought and conduct 
which has become habitual and would bo painful to 
break. Death is not iuiagineil iu all its terrors and 
compared with social oU igatiou ; the case is far sim- 
pler. As a rule there is no time in a crisis for com- 
plicated mental operations, and whether the choice 
is heroic or cowardly it is sure to be simple. If 
there is any conflict of si^gestions it is brief, and the 
one that gains ascendency is likely to be followed 
mechanically, without calculation of the future. 
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One who stuilies the “ sense ol unghtiioss ” in cliil* 
dren will have no difficulty in seeing Unit it springs 
largely froin a reluctance to break habits, an indispo- 
sition, that is, to get out of mental ruts. It is in the 
nature of the mind to seek a principle or unifying 
thought — the mind is a rule demanding instinct — 
and in great part this need is met by a habit of 
thought, ineulcatoil porha|>s by some older perstm 
who pKK'laiuis and eufoitu’s the rule, or jnsrhups by 
the uuiuteuded pn^ssivre of eouditions wliieli eiupha- 
sixc one suggestion and shut out otliors. However 
the rule originates, it meets a nicudal want, and, if 
nut too strongly o])pos<>d by uthm* impulses, is likely 
to be oilupted and felt us obligatory just l»ecause it 
is a cuusisteiit way of thinking. As Mr. Kully says, 
“ The truth is that chiidreu have u Iruineudous belief 
in law." * 

The books on child stud}' give many instances ol 
the sarinisiug allegiance which children often give to 
rule, mereli' as rule, and even mi intenuittent oIh 
server will be sure tr> corroborate them. Thus a 
child five years old, when on a visit, was invited to 
0 }teu his mouth and sluit his eyes,” and upon his 
doing so a piece of candy was put into the former. 
When he tasted it lie pulled it out and exclaimed, 
Mamma don't want me to have candy.” Now this 
did not seem to 1 m affectation, nor was the child 
other than fund of swisits, iior afraid of punishment 
or blame ; be was simply under the control of a need 
* Studiei oft'liiidbood, p. 2H4 
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tor mental conBietenej. The no-candy rule had been 
promulgated and enforced nt home ; he hod adopted 
it as part of hia sjntem of thought, and, when it was 
broken, hia moral nenae, otherwise the harmony of his 
mind, was shocked to a degree that the sweet taste 
of the candy mild not overcome. Again, R. was sub- 
jected nearly every evening for several years to a 
somewhat painful op«Tation called “bending his 
foot," intonde<l to correct a slight deformity. After 
liocoming accustomed to this ho would sometimes 
protest and even cry if it were proposetl to omit iL 
I thonglit I could see that moral allegiance to a rule, 
merely as such, weakened as lie grew older; and 
the explanation of this I took to bo that the increas- 
ing competition of suggestions and conflict of pre- 
cepts made this simple, mechanical nnitr impossible, 
and so foired the mind, still striving for harmony, to 
exert its higher organizing activity and att(>mpt a 
larger sort of unification. It is the same principle as 
that which [ireventa the civilized man from retaining 
the simple alh'giance to rule and habit that the sav- 
age has ; his complex life cannot bo unified in this 
way, any more than his accounts can be notched on a 
stick ; and ho is forced, if he is to achieve any unity 
of life, to seek it in some more elaborate standard 
of behavior. Tender uniform conditions the habitual 
is the rational, and therefore the moral ; but under 
complex conditions this ceases to Ik' the case. 

Of course this way of looking at the matter does 
not do away with all the difficulties involved in it, 
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bnt does, it seems to me, put babittul and other mo* 
rality on the common ground of rationality, and show 
the apparently sharp diTtsion between them to be an 
Ulosion. 

Those who think as I do will reject the opinion 
that the right is, in any general sense, the social as 
oppi>8ed to the individual. As already atated, I look 
ufwn this antithesis os false when used to imply a 
radical opposition. All our human thought and ac* 
tivity is either individiul or social, according to how 
you look at it, the two l>eing no more than phases of 
the same thing, which common thought, always in* 
clined to confuse wonls with things, attempts to sep- 
arate. This is as true in the ethical field as in any 
other. The consideration of other persons usually 
enters largely into questions of right and wrong ; but 
the ethical decision is distinctly an assertion of a pri- 
vate, individualiised view of the matter. Snttdy there 
is no sound general principle in accordance with 
which the right is reprctKmtod by tbe suggestions of 
the social environment, and the wrong by our more 
private impnises. 

The right is always a private impulse, always a 
self-assertion, with no prejudice, however, to its social 
character. The “ ethical self ” is not less a self for 
being ethical, but if anything more of a self, becanso 
it is a fuller, more highly organized expression of 
penooality. All will recognise, I imagine, that a 
strong sense of duty involves self-feeling, so that we 
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say to ourselves emphatically / ought. It would be 
no sense of duty at all if wo did not feel that there 
was something about it peculiar to us and antithetical 
to some of the influences acting iij>ou us. It is im- 
portant for many purposes to emphasize the fact that 
the ethical self is always a public self; but it is 
equally true and im])ortant that it is always a private 
self. 

In short, ethical thinking and fooling, like all our 
higher life, has its individual and social aspects, 
with no peculiar emphasis on cither. If the social 
aspect is here at its highest, so also is the individual 
aspect. 

The same objection applies to any form of tho 
antithesis self vcnfUH other, considered os a general 
statement of moral situations. It is a fallacious one, 
involving vague and material notions of what per- 
sonality is — vague because material, for we cannot, I 
think, reflect closely upon the facts of personality 
without seeing that they are primarily mental or 
spiritual, and by no moans even analogous to the 
more obvious aspects of the physical. As a matter 
of fact, ego and alter, self and sympathy, arc correla- 
tive, and always mingled in ethical judgments, which 
are not distinguisheil by having less self and mure 
other in them, but by being a rumpletur synthesis of 
all pertinent impulses. The cliaracteristio of a sense 
of tight is not ego or alter, individual or social, but 
lueutal unification, and the peculiar feeling that ac- 
companies it. 
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Egoism can be identified with wrong only when 
we mean by it some narrow or unstable phase of the 
self; and altruism, if wo take it to mean snscepti* 
bility to be impressed by other people, is equally 
wrong when it, in turn, becomes narrow or unstable, 
as wo see it in hysterical persons. As I have al- 
ready said, I hold altruism, when used, as it seems 
to be ordinarily, to denote a supposed peculiar class 
of impulses, separate from another supposed class 
called egoistic, to be a more fiction, engendered by 
the vaguely material idea of personality jast men- 
tioned. Most higher kinds of thought are altruistic, 
in the sense that they involve a more or less distinct 
reference to other persons ; but when intensely con- 
ceived, these same kinds of thought are usually, if 
not alwa^w, self-thoughts, or egoistic, as well. 

The question whether a man shall keep his dollar 
or give it to a beggar, for example, looks at first sight 
like a question of ego rentiis alter, liecauso there are 
two physical bodies present and visibly associated 
with the conflicting impulses. In this merely physi- 
cal sense, of referring to one material botly rather 
than another, it is in fact such a question, but not 
necessarily in any properly mental, social, or moral 
sense. 

Let us look at the matter a moment with reference 
to various possible meanings of the words altruism 
and altruistic. Taking the latter word as the most 
convenient for our purpose, I can think of throe mean- 
ings, any one of which would answer well enough to 
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tho vague cuiTent oBage of it: firat, that which is 
suggested by another person, that is by his appear- 
ance, words, or other symbols; second, that which 
is for the benefit of another ; third, good or moral. 

In the first sense, which carries no moral impli- 
cation at all, it is altrnistic to give to the b^gar, but 
the word is also applicable to the greater part of onr 
actions, since most of them ore suggested by others 
in some way. And, of coarse, many of the actions 
included arc what are generally called selfish ones. 
To strike a man with whom we are angry, to steal 
from one of whom wo are euvions, to take liberties 
with an attractive woman, and all sorts of reprehen- 
sible proceedings 8iiggesto<I by the sight of another 
person, would be altruistic in this sense, which I sup- 
pose, therefore, cannot be the one intended by those 
who use the word as tho antithesis to egoistic. 

If wo use the word in the second sense, that of 
being for the benefit of another, to give to the beggar 
may or may not bo altruistic ; thoughtful philanthropy 
is inclined to say that it is usually for bis harm. It 
may, perhaps, be said that we at least intend to ben- 
efit or please him, that this is the main thing, and 
that it is a question whether the action has an I-ref- 
ereuce or a you-reference in the mind of the actor. 
As to this I would again call attention to what was 
said of the nature of I and yon as personal ideas in 
Chapter III., and of the nature of egotism in Chapter 
VI. Onr impulses regarding persons cannot, in my 
opinion, be classified in this way. What could be 
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more selfish than the action of a mother who cannot 
refuse her child indif^etible sireetmeate ? She gives 
them both to please the child and to gratify a shal- 
low self which is identified with him. To reftise the 
money to the beggar may be as altmistic, in the sense 
of springing from the desire to benefit others, as to 
give it. The self for which one wishes to keep the 
dollar is donbtless a social self of some sort, and 
very possibly has bettor social claims u)>on him than 
the beggar : he may wish to buy flowers for a sick 
child. 

I need hardly odd that to give the money is not 
necessarily the moral course. The attempt to iden- 
tify the good with what refers to others as against 
what refers to one's self is hopelessly confusing 
and false, both theoretically and in practical appli 
cation. 

In short it is hard to discover, in the word altru- 
ism, any definite moral significance. 
f The individual and the group are related in respect 
to moral thought quite as they are everywhere else ; 
individual oonscieneeB and the social conscience are 
not separate things, but aspects of one tliiug, namely, 
the moral Life, which may bn regarded as individual 
by fixing our attention u|M>n a particular conscience 
in artificial isolation, or as general, by attending to 
some collective phase, like public opinion upon a 
moral question. 8up)>ose, for instance, one wore a 
member of the Congress that voted the measure 
which brought on the war with Spain. The question 
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how he shoald vote on this measure woold be, in its 
individual aspect, a matter of private conscience ; and 
BO with all other members. But taking the vote as a 
whole, os a synthesis, showing the moral drift of the 
group, it appears as an expression of a social con- 
science. The separation is purely artificial, every 
judgment of an individual conscience being social in 
that it involves a synthesis of social influences, and 
every social conscience being a collective view of in- 
dividual consciences. The concrete thing, the moral 
Life, is a whole made up of differentiated members. 
If this is at all hard to grasp, it is only because the 
fact is a largo one. We certainly cannot get far nn- 
less we can learn to see organization, since all our 
facts present itj 

The idea that the right is the social as opposed to 
the sensual is, it seems to me, a sound one, if we 
mean by it that the mentidly higher, more personal 
or imaginative impulses have on the whole far more 
weight in conscience than the more sensual. The 
immediate reason for this seems to be that the mind 
of one who shares the higher life is so thronged with 
vivid personal or social sentiments, that the merely 
sensual cannot be the rational except where it ia al- 
lied with these, or at any rate not opposed to them. 
It ia for the psychologist to explain the mental proc- 
esses involved, but apparently the social interests 
prevtuil in conscience over the sensual because they 
are the major force ; that ia, they are, on the whole, so 
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much more numerous, vivid, and persistent, that they 
determine the general system of thought, of which 
conscience is the fullest expression. 

We may, perhaps, represent the matter nearly 
enough for our purpose by comparing the higher and 
lower kinds of thought to the human race and the in- 
ferior animals. The former is so much more |K>w’erfuI, 
on the whole, though not always so ilu1i^ idoiilly, that 
it determines, in all settled countries, the general or> 
ganization of life, erc'cting cities and railroads, clear- 
ing forests, and the like, to suit itself, aitd with only 
incidental regard to other animals. The latter are 
preserved within the system only in so for os the} are 
useful, or at any rate not very troublesome, to man- 
kind. So all sensual impulses are judged by their 
relation to a system of thought dominated by Bo<>ial 
sentiment. The pleasures of eating, harmless in thorn- 
selves, begin to be judged wrong so soon as they are 
indulged in sneh a way as to blunt the higher facul- 
ties, ( >r to violate j usticc, decency, or the 1 ike. A ship- 
wrecked man, it is felt, should rather perish of hunger 
than kill and eat another man, because the latter 
action violates tlie whole system of social thought. 
And in like manner it is held that a soldier, or indeed 
any man, should prefer honor and dnty to life itself 

The working of personal influence upon our judg- 
meuts of right is not different in kind from its work- 
ing upon other judgments : it siiuply introduces vivid 
impulses, which affect the moral synthesis something 
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in tbe waj that picking up a weight will change one's 
centre of gravity and force him to alter hia footing. 

Aa woe suggested above, the morality of mere role 
and habit becomes the less conspicuous in the life of 
children the more they are subjected to fresh per- 
sonal influences. If their sympathies are somewhat 
dull, or if they are secluded, their minds naturally 
become grooved ; and all children, perhaps, become 
much bound to habit in matters where personal in- 
fluence is not likely to interfere. But in most chil- 
dren, and in most matters, it will be found that tbe 
moral judgra«‘nt and feeling arc, from the very earliest, 
intensely sympathetic and personal, charged with 
shame, affection, auger, jualunsy, and desire to please. 
The mind has already to struggle for harmony among 
vivid emotions, aroused by the appeals of life to 
here^litaiy iustiuct, each giving intensity to certain 
ideas of conduct, and tending to sway the judgment 
of right in their sense. 

If the boy who refused the candy, as mentioned 
above, had possessed a vivid imagination of personal 
altitudes, which ho did not, his situation might have 
been much more intricate. He might have been drawn 
to accept it not only by the sweet taste but by a de- 
sire to please the friends who offered it ; and on the 
other hand he might have been deterred by a vision 
of the reproving face and voice of his mother. Thns 
M., nearly sixteen mouths old, hod beeii frowned at 
and eidled naughty iu a severe tone of voice when 
she tried to claw her brother’s face. Shortly after, 
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while sitting with him on the bed, her mother being 
at a distance, she was obst'rved to re|Miat the offeucw 
and then, without farther cause or suggestion, to bow 
her head and look abashed and guilty- Apparently 
she had a sense of wrong, a conviction of sin, )>er- 
haps consisting only in a rominist'ence of the shame 
she had previously felt when similar beha\ ior was fol- 
lowed by rebuke. 

Here, then, we have a simple ninnifestutiun of a 
moral force that acts upon every one of us in count- 
less ways, and every day of his life the imagined 
approval or disapproval of others, apjwaling to in- 
stinctive einutiou, and giving the force of tljut emotion 
to certain views of eoiuluct- The Itehavior that con- 
nects itself with such social sentiment ns we like and 
feel the impulse to continue, is so much the more 
likely to be judged os right; but if the Sf^iitimeut is 
one from which we are averse, the l>ehavior is the 
more likely Ur l>e jutlg<‘d as wrung. The child's moral 
seuse, says Perez, " la^gius as soon n.s he understnuds 
the siguideution of e«‘rtuiii intonations of the voice, 
of certain attitudes, of a cc-rtain c\pl'c^sioIl of conn* 
tenonoe, intended to reprimand him for what he has 
done or to want him against something he was on 
the point of doing. This {venal and remunerative 
sanction gives rise by degrees to a clear distinction of 
concrete good and evil.” * 

A child who is not sonsiltvo to pmise or blame, but 
whose interests are chietiy imjwrsouid, or at any rate 
* Sep hie Firtl Three Veen of ChiMliuu<l, v- 2X7. 
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ouly iodirectly peisonal, sometimeH appeals to have 
no uiorai sense at all, to be without the conviction of 
sin or any notion of ■permmul wrong. He has little 
experience of those peculiarly acute and trying mental 
crises which result from the conflict of impnlaes of 
sympathetic origin with one another or with animal 
appetites. This was much the case with B. in his 
earliest years. Living in quiet Burroundings, some- 
what isolated from other children, with no violent or 
ymrticularly mischievous impnlsee, occupied all day 
long with blocks, sand-pile, and other impersonal 
iitterests, not sensitive to blame nor inclined to take it 
seriously, he gave the impression of being non-moral, 
an uufallen spirit. M. was the very opposite of all 
this. From the first week she was visibly impulsive, 
ounteutious, sensitive, sympathetic ; laying traps for 
approval, rebelling against criticism, sudden and 
quick to anger, sinning, repenting, rejoicing; living 
almost altogether in a vivid personal world. 

A character of the latter sort has an intenser moral 
hfu, because the variety of strung impulses introduced 
by a sensitive and personally imaginative tempera- 
ment are sure to make crises for the mind to wrestle 
with. The etliics of personal feeling which it has to 
work ont seems widely apart from the ethics of rule 
and habit, as in fact it is, so far as reganls the mate- 
rials that enter into the moral synthesis. The color 
and content, all the concrete elements of the moral 
life, are as different as are the different chantcters of 
people: the idea of right is not a fraction of thought 
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alike in all minds, bnt a comprehensive, integrating 
state of mind, ohoracteristio of the personality of 
which it is an expression. 

The idea of jostice is, of course, a phase of the idea 
of right, and arises out of the mental attempt to rec- 
oncile conflicting impulses. As Professor Baldwin 
points out, the child is puzzled by coutnulictious 
between his simpler impulses, such as those to up- 
]>ropriate food and pla^-thiuga, and other iinpulses of 
more imaginative or sympathetic origin. Needing to 
allay this conflict he readily giasi^s the notion of a 
tfHium quid, & rooouciliug rule or law which heli>s 
him to do so. 

Our mature life is nut nulically diKtiiigiiished from 
childhood us regards the working of persuuul iiillueuce 
upon our moral thought. If there is progiess it is in 
the way of fulness of cx{)erieuce and better organiza- 
tion: the mental life may become richer in those 
sympathetic or imaginative impulses which no derive 
from healthy iuU'rcourse with the world, aud without 
a good store of which our judgmeuts of rightmost be 
uarruw and distorted ; there may at the same time 
be a completer ordering aud discipline of these ma- 
terials, a greater power to constriiet the right, the 
unifying thought, out of diverse eleiuouts, a quicker 
reouguitiou of it wht'U acLie\ed, and a steadier dis- 
position to act a))oii it In must coses, jierhaps, 
a person after thirty years of age gains something 
in the promptness aud steadfastness of his moral 
judgment, and loses sumuthiug in the imaginative 
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breadth of bis premises. But the process remains 
the same, aud our view of right is still a sort of micro- 
cosm of our uholo character. Wliatover characteristic 
passiouB we have will iu some way be represented in 
it, and niitil we stiffen into mental rigidity and de- 
cline, it will ohnugo more or loss with every impor- 
tant change iu our social surruimdiugs. 

To a very largo cla.«« of minds, perhaps to the 
largest class, the notion of light lu-esouta itself chiefly 
as a matter of persunol authority. That is, what we 
feel wo ought to do i.s simply what wo imagine our 
guide or master would do, or would wish us to do. 
This, for instance, is the idea very largely inculcated 
and practised by the Christian Church. It is not 
anything ojijioaed to or different from the right as a 
mental syulliesis, but simply means that admiration, 
roverenci', or some other strong sentiment, gives such 
ovorwholming force to the suggestions of a certain 
example, that they more or less completely dominate 
the mind. The authority w orks through conscience 
aud not outside of it. Moitovct the relation is not 
80 one-sided as it would seem, since oiir guide is al- 
ways, iu Olio point of view*, the creation of our own 
imaginations, which aru sure to interpret him iu a 
manner cougeuiul to our native tendency. Thus the 
Christ of Fra Angelico is one thing, aud the Christ 
of Michelangelo, directing the ruin of the damned, 
is i]uito another. 

The ascendency of personal authority is usually 
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greater in proportion as the mind is of a simple, 
visually imaginative, rather tiian reflective turn. Peo- 
ple of the sort commonly called “ emotional,” with 
ready and vivid personal feeling but little constnic- 
tive power, are likely to yield to an ascendent influ- 
ence as a whole, with little selection ox reconstruo- 
tion. Their individuality is expressed chiefly in the 
choice of a master ; having chosen, they are all his 
If they change masters they change morals at the 
same time. The mental unity of which they, like all 
the rest of ns, are in search, is found in allegiance to 
a concrete personality, w'hieh saves them tlie im}xw<- 
sible task of abstract thought. 8uch people, however, 
usually feel an attraction toward stability in others, 
and seenro it for themsolves by stdecting a steadfast 
pcrsiiuality to anchor their inangiuatioiiH to. 

This, of course, is possible or congenial only to 
those who lack the mental vigor to make in a more 
iuUdlectual manner that synthesis of which moral 
judgment is Uto expression. Those who have tliis 
vigor make use of many examples, and if they ae 
knowdeilge the pre-eminence of anyone, ho is likely 
to lx> vaguely conceived and to lie in reality no more 

than the svmlK)! of their own moral conclusions. 

•> 

The immediate power of ]H>rs(>ual images or inflo- 
euc4Mt over our sense of rigiit is proltably greater in 
all of us than we rcalizi*. ”U is wonderful,” says 
George Eliot in ” MiddlemsTch,” ” how iimch uglier 
things will look when we only think we are blamed 
for them . . . and, on the other hand, it is aston- 
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ishiug how pleasantly conscience takes onr enctoaoh- 
ments those who ncrer complain, or hare nobody 
to complain for them/* That » to say, other per- 
sons, by awaking social self-feeling in ns, give life 
and poa-er to certain sentiments of approrid or dis- 
approval regarding onr own actions. The rule, al- 
ready snggested, that the self of a sensitire person, 
in the presence of an ascendent personality, tends to 
become his interpretation of what the other thinks of 
him, is a prime factor in determining the moral judg- 
ments of aH of us. Everyone must have felt the 
moral renewal that comes with the mere presence of 
one W’ho is vigoronsly good, whose being enlivens onr 
aspiration and shames our backsliding, who makes us 
really feel the desirability of the higher life and the 
baseness and dulness of the lower. 

In one of Mr. Theodore Child’s papers on French 
art be relates that Dagnas said alter the death of 
Bostien-Lepage, With every new picture I paint in 
future I shall try to tliink if he would have been 
satisfied with it." Almost the same has been said 
by an American author with reference to Robert 
Louis Btevenson. And tliese instances are typical 
of the general fact that onr higher selves, our dis- 
tinctively right views and choices, are dependent 
upon imaginative realization of the points of view of 
other persons. There is, I think, no possibility of 
being good without living, imaginatively of course, 
in good company ; and tliose who uphold the moral 
power of personal example, as against that of ab- 
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straot thought are certainly in the right. A mental 
crisis, by its very difficnlty, is likely to call up the 
thought of some pereoii we have boon used to look 
to OS a gaide, and the confronting of the two ideas, 
that of the person and that of the problem, comi>elB 
us to answer the question What would be have 
thought of it? The guide wo appeal to may be a 
person in the room, or a distant friend, or an author 
whom we have never seen, or an ideal person of 
religion. The strong, good men wo have once 
imagined live in our minds and fortify there the idea 
of worthiness. They were free and noble and make 
ns nnhai>]iy to be less. 

Of course the influence of other i>ersona often goes 
by contraries. The thought of on© who is repug- 
nant to us often briugs a strong sense of the wrong 
of tliat for which he stands, and our conviction of 
the hatefulness of any ill trait is much enlivened by 
intimate contact with one who exhibits it. 

The moral potency of confession, aud of all sorts 
of publicity, rests upon the same basis. In ojwuiiig 
ourselves to another we are impelled to imagine how 
our conduct appears to him ; wo take an outside 
view of oui'selves. It makes a great difference to 
whom we confess: the higher the character of the 
person whose mind we imagine, the more eulighten- 
iog and elevating is the view of ourselves that we 
get Even to write our thoughts in a diary, and so 
to confess, not to a particular person, but to that 
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vague image of an intorlocntor that connects itself 
with all articulate expression, makes things look 
different. 

It is, perhaps, much the same with prayer. To 
pr.'iy, in a higher sense, is to confront onr moral 
perplexities with the highest personal ideal we can 
form, and so to lie unconsciously integi-atiug the two, 
straightening out the one in accordance with the 
other. It would seem that social psychology strongly 
corroborates the idea that prayer is an essential 
aspect of the higher life; by slioa-ing, 1 mean, that 
thought, and especially vivid thought, is interlocutory 
in its ver}' nature, and that aspiration almost neces- 
sarily takes, more or less distinctly, the form of in- 
ieroonrao with an ideal Ixdng. 

Whatever publishes our conduct introduces new 
and strong factors into conscience ; but whether this 
publicity is wholesome or otherwise depends upon 
the character of the public; or, more definitely, upon 
whether the idea of ourselves that we impute to this 
public is edifying or degnuling. In many cases, for 
instance, it is ruinous to a person's character to be 
publicly disgraced, because he, or she, presently ac- 
cepts the degrading self that seems to exist in the 
minds of others. There are some people to whom 
we should be ashamed to confess our si us, and others, 
perhaps, to whom we should not like to own onr 
virtues. Certainly it should not be assumed that it 
is good for us to have our acts displayed before the 
generality of persons; while this may be a good 
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thing aa regards matters, like the tax-roll, that relate 
to onr obvious duty to the iminodiate community, it 
has in most things a aomowhnt vulgarizing effect, 
tending to promote conformity rather than a dis- 
tinotive life. If the scholar’s study were on Uie mar- 
ket-place, so that the industrious townspeople could 
see how many hours of the day he spends in apparent 
idleness, he might lack courage to pursue his vocation. 
In short, we need privacy as against iniliionccs that 
are not edifying, and communion with those that are. 

Even telling the truth does not result so much 
from a need of mental accuracy, though thin is strong 
in some minds, as from a sense of the unfaimi'SB of 
deceiving people of our own sort, and of the shame 
of being detected in so doing. Consequently the 
maxim, “Truth for friends and lies for enemies,” is 
very generally followed, not only by savages and 
children, but, more or less openly, by civilized peo- 
ple. Most persons feel reluctant to tell a lie in so 
many words, but few have any compunctions in de- 
ceiving by manner, and the like, poisons towanl 
whom they feel no obligation. Wo all know business 
men who will boast of their success in deceiving 
rivals; and probably few of us hold ourselvea to 
quite the same standard of honor in dealing with one 
we believe to be tricky and ill-disposed toward us, 
that we would if we thought him honest and well 
meaning. “ Conscience ia bom of love " in thia as 
in many matters. A thoughtful observer will easily 
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see that iujustice and not untnith is the essence of 
lying, as {topolarly conceived. 

It is because of our need to recuU vanished per- 
sons, that all goodness and justice, all right of any 
hirge sort, de[tend a|Km an active imagination. 
Without it a-e arc the prisoners of the immediate 
environment an<l of the snggestiouH of the lower or- 
ganism. It is only this that enublus us to live with 
the liest our lives have alSiorded, and maintain higher 
suggestions to compete with the baser ones that assail 
UH. Ijot UK hear Professor James again: “"When 
for uiutivoh of honor and conscience 1 brave the cou- 
domuation of my own family, club and ‘ »<‘t ’ ; when 
as a Protestant I turn Catholic ; as a Catholic, free- 
thinker ; jis a ‘ regular jinmtitioner,’ homeopath, or 
what not, I am always inwardly strengthened in my 
course, and steeled against the loss of my actual 
social self by the thought of other and better ^xtssible 
social judges thau those whose verdict goes against 
me now. The ideal social self which 1 thus seek in 
apimaling to their decision may be very remote ; it 
may be represcuttid as barely ixissible. I may not 
hope for its realization during my lifetime; 1 may 
even expect the future generations, which would ap- 
prove me if they knew me, to know nothing about 
me when 1 am dead and gone." * As regards the 
nearness or remoteness of the companion it would 
perhaps be sufficient to say that if imagined he is 

* Psychology, vol. i., p. 316. 
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actually presout, ao for os our moutal oud mural life 
are concerned, and except as nffcetiiip; tlie vividness 
of our idea of him, it makes no immediate differeuce 
whether we over saw him or whether he ever hoil any 
corporeal existence at all 

The alteration of couMciencu due to the advent in 
thought of a new ])<>rsou is often so marked that one 
view of duty is quit<* evidently supplanted by a fresh 
one, duo to the fresh suggestion. Thus, to take an 
exaini>le probably fumiliai to all who are used to 
mental application, it Hometiiiios hajipens that a 
student is fagged and yet fools that he must think 
out his problem , thorn is a.stiong.sonso of tnighlness 
backing this vio\s. whioh, so long as it is nnojiposod, 
holds its ground as the call of duty, lint now a 
friend may eoiuc iu ami suggest to him tliat ho ought 
to stop, that if ho gis's on ho will harm himself aud 
do ]H>or work. Hero is another view of right, and 
the mind must now mak«> a fresh sjntliosis aud come, 
perhaps, to feel that it.s duty is to leave off. 

Because of its dejiondenco uj>on peifional sug- 
gestion, the right always reflects a social group ; there 
is always a circle of iwrsous, more or loss extended, 
whom w’o really imagine, and who thus work upon 
our impulses and our couscionco ; while isaiple out- 
side of this have not a truly personal existence for 
us. The extent of this circle dopeiids upon many 
circumstances, as for instance upon the vigor of our 
imaginations, and the roach of the means of communi- 
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cation through which personal symbols are impressed 
npou tliem. 

In those days of general literacy, many get Uieir 
most potent impressions from books, and some, find* 
iiig this sort of society more select and stimnlating 
than any other, cultivate it to the neglect of {mlpable 
jmrsons. This kind of people often have a vory ten- 
der conscience rogtirdiug the moral problems pre- 
sented in novels, but a mtber dnll one for those of 
the fiesh-aud-blood life atmut them. In fact, a large 
})nrt of the scutituents of imaginative persons are 
purely literary, created and nourished by intercourse 
with btsiks, and only iudin'ctlv connected with what 
is c<tuuuonly called exiH*rience. Nor should it lw‘ as- 
sumed that these literary sentiments are necessarily 
a mere dissijtation. Our highest ideals of life come 
to us largely in this nay, since they depend upon 
imaginative oonvorso with people we do not have a 
chance to know in the fiesh. Indeed, the expansion 
of oouscienee that is so conspicuous a fact of recent 
years, the rise of moral sentiment regarding inter- 
national relations, alien races aud social and indus- 
trial classes other than our own, could not have taken 
place without the aid of cheap jiriuting and rapid 
communication. Such understanding and sense of 
obligation as we have n'garding the populace of 
groat cities, for instance, is duo chiefiy to writers who, 
like the author of “How the Other Half Lives,” de- 
Hcrilio the life of such people in a vivid, personal way, 
and so cause us to imagine it. 
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Not to porsae this line of thongfat too far, it is 
enough for our purpoee to note that oonaoience is 
always a group conscienoe, however the group may 
be formed, so that our moral sentiment always reflects 
our time, our country, and our special field of pei> 
sonal imagination. Ou the other hand, our sense of 
right ignores those whom we do not, through sym- 
patliy, feel as part of ourselves, no matter how close 
their physical contiguity. To the Norman conqueror 
the Saxon was an inferior animal, whose sentiments 
he no more admitted to his imagination, 1 Hup^mse, 
than a farmer does those of his cattle, and towanl 
whom, accordingly, he did not feel human obligation. 
It Wiis the same with the slaveholder and the slave, 
and so it sometimes is with employer and wage* 
earner. The behavior of the Europeans toward the 
Chinese during the recent invasion of China showed 
in a striking manner how completely moral obligation 
breaks down in dealing with peo]iie who are not felt 
to be of kindred humanity with ourselves. 

In minds capable of constructive imagination the 
social factor in conscience may take the form of ideid 
persons, whose traits are used as a standard of be- 
havior. 

Idealization, of this or any other sort, is not to 
be thought of as sharjily marked off from experience 
and memory. It seems probable that the mind is 
never indifferent to the elements presented to it, but 
that its very nature is to select, arrange, harmonize, 
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idealize. That is, the whole is always acting upon 
the parts, tending to make them one with itself. 
What we call distinctively an ideal is only a relatively 
complex and finished product of this activity. The 
post, as it lives in our minds, is never a mere lepe* 
tition of old experience, bnt is always colored by onr 
present feeling, is always idealized in some sense; 
and it is the same with our anticipation of the future, 
so that to wholesome thought exjiectation is hope. 
Thus the mind is ever on artist, rB.creating things 
in a manner congenial to itself, aud special arts ore 
only a more deliberate expresMon of a general ten- 
dency. 

An ideal, then, is a somewhat definite and felicitous 
product of imagination, a harmonious aud congenial 
recoustructiuu of the elements of experience. And a 
personal ideal is such a harmonious aud cougenial re- 
construction of onr experience of persons. Its active 
function is to symbolize and dofiue the desirable, and 
by so doing to make it the object of definite endeavor. 
The ideal of goodness is only tlie next step be^'ond 
the good man of experience, and performs the same 
energizing office. Indeed, as I have already pointed 
out, tliere is no soparation between actual and ideal 
persons, only a more or less definite connection of 
personal ideas with material bodies. 

There are all degrees of vagnoness or definition in 
onr persoual ideals. They may be no more than 
scattered imaginings of traits which we have met in 
experience aud felt to be worthy ; or they may 
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aBsnme such fulness and cohesion as to be distiuct 
ideal persons. There may oven be several personal 
ideals ; oue may cherish one ideal of himself and a 
different one for each of his intimate friends ; or his 
imofiination may project several ideals of himself, to 
correspond to various phases of his development. 

Probably the phrase “ ideal j)er8on " suggests 
something more unified and consistent than is actually 
present in the minds of most people when they con- 
ceive tlie desirable or good in ^lersonal ehameter. Is 
it not rather ideal traits or Heutimonts, fragments of 
personal eiperionco, phases of past intercourse re- 
turning in the imagination with a new emphasis in 
the prebonco of new situationh ? Wi* have at times 
divined in other |ieuple courage, generosity, patience 
and justice, and judge«l them to Ik* gisal. Now, when 
we find ourselves in a situation where these traits are 
calleil fur, we are likely to bo remindml by that very 
fat't of our previous eximrience of them ; and the 
memory of it brings these sentiments more vividly 
to life aud gives them more authority in conscience. 
Thus a porsuii hesitating whether to smuggle in duti- 
able goods is likely to think in his perplexity of some 
one whom ho has come to regard as honorable in 
such matters, and of how that one would feel and act 
under like conditions. 

This building up of higher personal conceptions 
does not lend itself to precise description. It is 
mostly subconscious ; the mind is continually at work 
ordering and bettering its past aud present experi- 
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e&oes, 'working them up in accordance with its own 
instinctive need for consistency and pleasantness; 
ever id^dizing, but rarely producing clean-cut ideals. 
It finds its materials both in immediate personal in- 
tercourse and through books and other durable media 
of expression. "Books, monuments, pictures, con- 
versation, are portraits in which he finds the linea- 
ments he is forming." " All that is said of the -wise 
man . . . describes to each reader his own idea, 
describes his unattdnod but attainable self.” * "A 
few anecdotes, a few traits of character, manners, 
face, a few incidents, have an emphasis in your mem- 
ory out of all i>ro{)ortion to their apparent signifi- 
cance, if you measure them by the ordiuaiy standards. 
They relate to your gift. Let them have their weight, 
and do not reject them and cast about for illnstra- 
tions more usual in literature. What your heart 
thinks great is great. The soul’s emphasis is always 
right.” t 

Idealism in this vague form has neither first, second, 
nor tlrird person. It is simply an impression of the 
desirable in {wrsouality, aud is impulsively applied 
to your conduct, my conduct, or bis conduct, as the 
cose may be. The sentiment occurs to us, and the con- 
nection in which it occui-s determines its moral appli- 
cation. We sometimes speak as if it rec^uired an un- 
usual effort of virtno to apply the same standards to 
ourselves as to others ; aud so it does, in one sense ; 
but in another it is easier and more common to do 
* Enienoo, History. t Mfm, Spiritual I,aira 
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tbig than not to do il Tlie simplest thing, as i^ianls 
the mental process concerned, is to take ideas of oon- 
dnot as they come, without thinking specially where 
they oome from, and judge them by the standard that 
conscience presents to us. Injustice and personal 
wrong of all sorts, as between one’s self and others, 
commonly comdst, not in imagining the other man’s 
point of view and refusing to give it weight ; but in 
not imagining it, not admitting him to the tribunal at 
alL It is in exerting the imagination that tiie effort 
of virtue comes in. One who entertains the thought 
and feeling of others can hardly refuse them justice ; 
be has made them a pari of himself. There is, as we 
have seen, no first or second )>e»ou about n senti- 
meut ; if it is alive in the mind that is all there is to 
the matter. 

It is perhaps the case, however, that almost every 
person of imagination turn at times a special and 
somewhat definite ideal self, ooucerutug wliich ho has 
the *' my ” feeling, and which bo would not use in 
judging others. It is, like all ideals, a product of 
constructive imagination working upon experience. 
It represents what we should like to see ourselves, 
and has an especially vigorous aud varied life in early 
youth, when the imagination projects mtKlels to match 
each new aspiration that gains power over it. In a 
study of the “ Continued Hturies" of children, by 
Mabel W. Learoyd, many interesting facts are giveu 
illustrating sustained self-idealization. These con- 
tinued stories are somewhat consecutive series of 
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imaginations on the part of the young, recalled and 
described at a later i)eriod. Two-thirds are said to 
embody an ideal, and the author, in an idealized 
form, is the hero of many of them.* An instance of 
this same process continued into old age is the fact 
mentioned by Mr. E. W. Emerson in his “Emerson 
in Concord," t that the poet’s diary contains fre- 
quent allusion to one Osman, who stands for an ideal 
self, a more perfect Emerson of liis aspiration. 

It would always be found, I think, that our ideal 
self is coustructtHl chiefly out of ideas about us 
attributed to other people. We con hardly get any 
distiuct view of ourselves except in this way, that is 
by placing ourselves at the standpoint of someone 
else. The impressions thus gained are worked over 
and over, like other mental material, and, according 
to the imaginative vigor of the mind, more or less re- 
organized, and projected as an ideal. 

With some this ideal is quite definite and visible 
before the eye of the mind. I have beard the expres- 
sion “ seeing yourself ’’ applied to it. Thus one woman 
says of another “ She always set's herself in evening 
dress,” meaning that her ideal of herself is one of 
social propriety or distinction, and that it takes the 
furm of an image of her visible person as it appears 
to others in a shape expressing these traits. This is, 
of course, a phase of the reflected self, discussed in 
the fifth chapter. Some people “ see themselves " so 

* Amer. .Tuur. u{ IVvchologj, tqI. 7, p. 8S. 
t Se<> pp. lUl. 210, 226 
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constantly, and strive so obviously to live up to the 
image, that they give a curions iiuproBshm of always 
acting a pai't, as if one should compose a drama with 
himself as chief iwrsonoge, and then si>end his life 
playing it. Perhaps something of this sort is inevi- 
table with persons of vivid iniuginatiun. 

Once formed and familiarized the ideal self sen'cs, 
like any ideal only more directly, os an incitemout to 
growth in its direction, and a punishment to retro- 
gression. A man who has become used to imagining 
himself os noble, bcueficeut and resjtucied has u real 
picture in his mind, a fair product of aspiring 
thought, a work of art. If his conduct violates this 
imagination he has a sensi' of ugliness and shame, 
there is a rent in the picture, a rude, shaiwless hole, 
shattering its beauty, and calling for painful and 
tedious repairs before it can be oven toleiable to 
look upon, liepoutauce is the [iniu of this s]>octaele; 
and the clearer and more firmly conceived the ideal, 
the greater the pain. 

The ideal person or penions of on othieal religion 
are the highest expression of this ereative ontreach- 
iug of the mind after the admirahlu in personality. 
It can hardly l>e supposed, by anyone who is willing 
to go into the psychology of the matter at all, tliut 
they are radically different from other ideal iku-soub, 
or in any way sharply divided from the mass of ])or- 
^nal thought. Auy oomj»arativo study of idealism, 
among nations in various stages of civilizatiou, among 
{wrsous of different intellectual power, among the 
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various periods of dovulopmcut in ouo individual, can 
bai’dlj fail, 1 should say, to leave a conviction that 
uU hangs together, that there is no chasm an 3 'where, 
that the must rudiuteutur}' idealizing impulse of the 
savage or the child is of a piece with the highest 
religious couce})tious. The tendency of such a view, 
of course, is not to di-ag down tlie exalted, but to 
show all as pai-t of a common life. 

All ideals of persoualitj- are derived from inter* 
course, and all that attain any general acceptance 
have a s<»cial oigauization and histoiy. Each histori- 
cal ujxK'h or nation ha.s its soniew hat distinctive per- 
souul ideals, which are iustillod into the individual 
from the general store of thought. 1 1 is especially 
true that the pei-sons of religion hav«* this character. 
They aro communal uud cumnlati^e, arc gradually 
built up and bccuino in some degree an institution. 
In this way they may acquire iichuc.ss, clearness, 
sauctit}’, and authority, and maj’ finally he inculcated 
a.s something above and outside of the human mind. 
The latter is certain to happen if thej’ are made the 
basis of a di8<'ipliu() to bo ajjplitnl to all sorts of 
people. The dogma that they are extra-human serves, 
like the forms and ceremonies of a court, to secure to 
them the prestige of distance and inaccessibility. 

It is a chief function of religious organization to 
make the moral synthc.ds more rc'adily attainable, by 
establishing a spiiitual distdpline, or s^'stom of in- 
fluences and priuci])1es, which shall eoustautl}' stim- 
ulute one’s higher sentiments, uud furnish a sort of 
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outline or scaffolding of suggestions to aid him in 
organizing his thought. In doing this its main agent 
is the inculcation of personal ideals, although the 
teaching of creeds is also, perhaps, ini}K)rtuut to the 
some purpose. It is apparently part of the legitimate 
function of organized moral thought to enter the 
vaguer fields of speculation about conduct and in- 
culcate provisional idea.«, rulatiug for instance to the 
origin and meaning of life — mutters which the mind 
must and will explore, with or without a guide. To 
have suggested to them doliuito ways of tliiiiking re- 
garding such matters Indps to make mental tiuity pos- 
sible, and to save men from the aimless and ilistract- 
iug wanderings that often end in despair. Of course 
these ideas mast be in bariuuu}’ w'ith the general state 
of thought, cuusisteut, fur example, with the estab- 
lished results of science. Otberw'ise they only in- 
crease the distraction. But a rmiUih' emvf is on 
excellent thing, and the lack of it is a real moral 
deficiency. 

Now in times of intellectual uiisottleineut, like the 
present, the ideal may bt'Come diHorgani/.(Hl and scat- 
tered, the face of (tod blniTod to th(‘ view, like the 
refiectioii of the sun in troubled waters. And at the 
same time the creeds 1m>coiiii> incredible, so that, until 
new ones can be worked out and diffused, each man 
must either make one fur hiniself — a tusk to which 
few are equal — or undergo distraction, tir (‘ease to 
think about such matters, if he can. This state of 
things involves statue measure of demoralization, al- 
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though it may be part of a movement generally be- 
neficent. Mankind nucda the highest vision of per- 
sonality, and needs it clear and vivid, and in the lack 
of it will suffer a luck in the cleumess and cogency of 
moral thought. It is the natural apex to the pyra- 
mid of personal imagination, aitd when it is wanting 
there will bo an unreiuittiug and eventually more or 
less successful Mtri\ iug to replace it. IMien it re- 
ap^wors it will, of course, express in all its lineaments 
a new ora of thought , but the opinion that it is gonu 
to stay, which is eulcrtuiuud by sumo, seems very 
ill grounded. 



CHAPTER XI 

PERSO.NAI. DEUENERAOr 

Is A PllASI! or TIIK Ql EHTIOM 0> UlUIIT AMI WeoKH— KkEATION 
ro 1111 llILl (It I>Kir:u>l‘ll»ST— Jl KTIKK ArKlf AMI MiaNIMi III- 
liri. PhKSSE “I’tKMONAr l>>«.KSIIKAi'lr -lilKMU'rAKY AMI 
Sim lAI. KactOUH II I'lKSUSAI. IIFi.VSKKAI V — Itki.t M IIAI \ ASA 
MmTAi. Thau — Chaac im Dkiifmkai'i ~('iiiak, Inhin- 

IT1< ami Ufsi-iiSUIHII ITY--(i1XFKAL AiMH in TIIR TiAF.AniFST 
til DEliPVFMACr 

I wi»H to touch uimii this Hiibjoct only in bo fur its 
to suf^gtist u gouoral way of coum\iug it in nmuil 
with tho \it»w« Bot forth in tho profiling chuph'rs. 

Tho quvstiou of {leraoual degeneracy is u phuBe of 
the qneMCfon o/ rfg-ht or wruag an J in oft/mafe'fy tie- 
termiucd by couBcieuce. A degc'uerutu uiiglit l>e di*- 
fined as one whose iterHonulity fidlK distinctly shoii 
of a standard set by the doiuiimut luorul thouglit of a 
group. It is the nature of the mind to form stand- 
arda of better or worse in all matters toward w|ii<*h 
its selective activity is directed ; and thi.s lias its col- 
lective as well as its individual aspect, so that not 
only every man but every group ha.s its pn^funiucos 
and aversions, its gisMi and bad. Tho Belectivo, or- 
ganiring processes which all life, and notably tho 
life of the niind, jireseutH, involve this distinction ; it 
is simply a forniulatiou of the universal fact of prcfer- 
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enre. Wo cannot view thinga in which wo are inter- 
oatod without liking Homo and disliking others ; and 
somewhat in proportion to our interest is our ten- 
dency to express those likes and dislikes by good and 
bad or similar words. And since there is nothing 
that interests us so much ns persons, judgments of 
right and wnmg regarding tliem have always been 
felt and expressed with peculiar rest and emphasis. 
The righteous and tin* wicked, the virtiums and the 
■vicious, the good and had under a hniidred names, 
have Ix'cn shnr[il 3 ’ and earnestly discriminated in 
every ago and country. 

Althongh this distinction between personal good 
and bad has always l»cen a fact of human thought, a 
brooder view of it is reached, in these days, through 
the idea of evolution. Tin* method of nature being 
evorywiioro selective, growtli is seen to take place not 
by making a like ust* of tho olemoiits alread}’^ existing, 
but bj* tho fostering «if some to the comparative neg- 
lect or suppression of others. Or. if this statement 
gives too much the id(<n of a presiding intelligence 
outside tho pr<K*ees itself, we may simjily say that 
tho functions of existing elements in contrihiiting to 
further growth are extremely different, so much so 
that some of them usually appear to have no impor- 
tant function at all, or <*voii to im|7ede the growth, 
while others njipuar to bo tho very heart of the on- 
ward or crescent life. This idea is applicable to 
physiological processes, snrh as go on within onr 
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bodies, to the derolopmeat of species, as illustrated 
with such convincing detail by Darwin, and to ail 
the processes of thought and of society ; so that the 
forces that are observed in the present, if viewed with 
reference to function or tendency, never appear to be 
on the same level of value, but are strung along at 
different levels, some below a moan, some above it. 
Thus we not only have the actual discrimination of 
good and bod in persons, but a philosophy which 
shows it as an incident of evolution, a reflection in 
thought of the general raoremont of nature. 

Or, to regard the process of evolutiou itt more de 
tail, we find degeneracy or inferiority iinpliiKl in that 
idea of variation which is the startiug-])oiut of Dar- 
winism. All forms of life, it seems, exhibit varia- 
tion : that is, the individuals are not quite alike 
but differ from one another and from the parents 
in a somewhat random manner, so that some are 
better adapted to the actual oonditit^ns of life, and 
some worse. Tlio change or devolopmimt of a species 
takes place by the cumulative survival and multipli- 
cation, generation after generation, of fit or fortunate 
variations. Tiie very ])ix>ceHS that produces the At- 
test evidently implies the existence of the niifit ; and 
the distinctly unfit individuals of any species may 
be r^arded as the degenerate. 

It will not do to transfer these ideas too emdely to 
the mental and social life of mankind ; but it will 
hardly be disputed that the character of porsous ex- 
hibits variations which are f>artly at least incalculable, 
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aod which produce on the one hand leadership and 
genius and on the other weakness and degeneracj. 
We probnhly cannot have the one without having 
something, at least, of the other, though 1 believe 
that the variations ol personality are capable, to a 
great degree, of being brought under rational con- 
trol. 

This truth that all forms of deficient humanity 
have a common philosophical aspect is one reason 
for giving them some common name, like degeneracy. 
Another is that the detailed study of fact more and 
more forces the conclusion that such things as crime, 
panperism, idiocy, insanitj', and druukcmiess have, in 
groat measure, a common causation, and so form, 
practically, parts of a whole. Wo see this in the study 
of heredity, which shows that the transmitted taint 
commonly manifests itself in several or all of these 
forms in diifereut generations or individuals of the 
same family -, and we see it in the study of social con- 
ditions, in the fact that where those conditions are 
bsid, as in the slums of groat cities, all the forms be- 
come more prevalent. A third reason for tho use of 
a special term is that it is desirable that the matter 
receive more dispassiouato study than formerly, and 
this may inwsibly be promoted by tho use of wonls 
free, so far as possible, from irrelevant implications. 
Many of the words in comutou use, such as badness, 
wickedness, nriiiio and tho like, reflect particular 
views of the facts, such as the religious view of them 
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as ri(;liteonHnoss or sin, and tbo legal viow as crimi- 
nal or iiiuo(’('ut, while dogenuraoy suggests the ilisiu- 
teresteduesH of aeieiice. 

I do not Miuoli caro to justify tho partioiiliir word 
degeneracy in this conneetion, further than to say 
that I know of none more eonvenieut or less ohji'C- 
tionablo. It comes, of eom-se, from f/e and yriiun 
through ilfgent'yari-, and seems to mean j)rimarily the 
stnto of having fallen from a tn^e. It is nut uiieoni' 
mon in English literature, usually moaning inferiority 
to tho standard sid b}* ancestors, as u hen wo say a 
degenerate s^e, a degenerate sou, etc. ; and recently 
it has eomo into use to describe any kind of mnrkiHl 
and enduring nioutal defeet or inferiority. I see no 
objection to this usagi* uules-s it Ih‘ that it is doubtful 
whether the mentally or mondly inferior person can 
in all cases Ik* said f<> ktri'faUin from a higher stab*. 
This might be plausibly argued on both sides, but it 
does not seem worth wliile. 

I use the phrase jiersoual degeneracy, then, to de- 
scribe tho state of pvrsous whoso character and con- 
duct fall distinctly below tho ty|)o or standard re- 
garded a.s normal by tho dominant scutiraent of tho 
group. Although it must lie admitted that this defi- 
nition is a vague one, it is uot more so, perhaps, than 
most definitions of mental or six^ial )>hcnoniona. 
There is no sharp criterion of what is mentally and 
socially up to par and what is not, but thorn are 
large and important classes whose inferiority is evi- 
dent, such as idiots, imbecilea, the insane, druuk- 
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anls nnd critninabi; and uo one will quention the 
importauco of studying the whole of which these ate 
parts. 

It is altc^ether a social matter at bottom ; that is 
to say, degeneracy exists only in a certain relation 
between a person and the rest of a group. In so far 
as any mental or physical traits constitute it they do 
so Iwcause they involve unfitness for a normal social 
career, in which alone the essence of the matter is 
found. The only jialpable test of it — and this an 
uncertain one — is found in the actual c.arcer of the 
{lersnu, and esiiecially in the attitude toward him of 
the organized thought of the gi'oup. We agree fairly 
well upon the degeneracy of the criminal, largely 
because hisabnonuality is of so obvious and trouble- 
some a kind that something in particular has to be 
done about it, and so he becomes definitely and for- 
mally stigmatized by the OTgans of social judgment. 
Yet even from this dmsive verdict au appeal is 
snocossfuUr made in some coses to the wider and 
matui'cr thought of maukintl, so that many have been 
executed ns felons who, like John Browm, are now 
revered as heroes. 

In short, the idea of wrong, of which the idea of 
degeneracy is n phase, jmrtakes of the same nnoer- 
tninty that Imlongs to its antithesis, the idea of right. 
Both are expressions of an ever-developing, always 
selective life, and share in the indetenuinaieness that 
necessarily goes with growth. They assnme forms 
definite enough for the jHjrformjiuoe of their momon- 
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tom practical ftinctionn.bat always remain essentially 
plastic and variable. 

Concerning the cansation of degeneracy, we may 
say, as of every aspect of personality, that its roots 
are to be looked for somewhere in the muigling of 
heroditaiy' and social factors from which the individ- 
ual life springs Both of these factors exhibit marked 
variation ; men differ in their natural traits verymneh 
as other animals do, and they also find themselves 
subject to the varying inffuonocs of a diversihnd soi'ial 
order. The actual divergtsnces of chfitacter and con- 
duct which they exhibit are due to the comim-sition of 
these two variables into a third variable, the man 
himself. 

In some cases the hereditary factor is so clearly defi- 
oient as to make it natnird and jnstifiahle to regard 
heredity as the canse ; in a much larger number of 
cases there is good reason to think tlmt social eo»- 
ditions are more particularly to blame, and that 
the original hereditary outfit was fairly goo<l. In a 
third class, the largest, perhaps, of all, it is practically 
impossible to discriminato lietweeu them. Indeed, 
it is always a loow way of sjwakiug to set heredity 
and environment over ^^ainst each other as separable 
forces, or to say that either one is the cjiuse of char- 
acter or of any personal trait They have no sepa- 
rate existence after personal development is under 
way ; each reacts npon the other, aitd every trait is 
due to their intimate anion and co-operation. All 
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we are jostified in saying is that one or the other 
may be so aberrant as to demand onr special atten* 
tion. 

Congenital idiocy is regarded as hereditatj de- 
generacy, becntiso it is obvious that no social environ- 
ment can make the individual other than deficient, 
and we must work upon heredity if wo wish to prevent 
it. On the other hand, when wo find that certain con- 
ditions, like residence in crowded parts of a city, are 
accompanied by the appearance of a largo per cent, of 
criminality, ainung a population whom there is no 
reason to suppose iiiiturally deficient, wc are justifie<l 
in saying that the causes of this dt'gciieracy are social 
rather than hereditary. The fact probably is, in the 
latter case, that tlic criminality is duo to the cou- 
junctiou of degrading surroundings with a degree 
of heroditiirv deficiency that a liettor training would 
have rendered lianniess, or at least iiicuns}>ienons ; 
but, practically, if we wish to diminish this sort of 
degeneracy, wo must work u]>oii social conditions. 

A sound mental heredity consists essentially in 
teachability, a capacity to Itvira the things required 
by the social order ; and the congenital idiot is de- 
generate by the hereditary factor alone, because he 
is incapable of learning these things. But a sound 
heredity is no safeguard against personal degener- 
acy ; if we have teachability all turns tqxin what is 
taught, and this dei>euds upon the social environ- 
ment. The very faculties that lorn! a child to become 
good or moral in a good environment may cause him 
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to become criminal in a criminal environment ; it is 
all a qoostion of what he fiiuls to learn. It may be aaid, 
then, that of the four possible combinations between 
(rood and bad heredity and good and bod environ- 
ment, three — bad heredity with bad or good environ- 
ment, and good heredity w'ith biul environment —load 
to degeneracy. Only when both elements are favora- 
ble can we have a gcxxl result. Of course, by bad 
envirouineut in this eounoction must bo understood 
bad in its action upon this particular individual, not 
as judged by some other standard. 

As the social surroundings of a person can be 
changed, and his hercnlitary bias cannot, it is expe- 
dient, in that vast majority of cases in which causa- 
tion is obscure, to assume as a working hypothesis 
that the social factor is at fault, and U) try by altering 
it to alter the {wrsou. Thin is mure and more coming 
to be done in all intelligent treatment of degeneracy. 

As a mental tmit, marking a person off as, in some 
sense, worse than others in the saiiie social group, 
degeneracy appears to consist in some lack in the 
higher organisation of tliought. It is not that one 
has the normal mental outfit plus something addi- 
tional, called wrong, crime, sin, madness, or the like, 
but that he is in some way deficient in the mental 
activity by which sympathy is created and by which 
all impulses are unified with roferouoe to a general 
life. The criminal iiiipalsos, rage, fear, htsi, pride, 
vanity, covetousness, and so on, aie the same in gen- 
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era] type as those of the normal person ; the main 
difference is that the criminal lacks, in one way or 
another, the higher mental organization— a phase of 
the social organization — to which these impulses 
should be subordinate. It would not be very diffi- 
cult to take the seven deadly sins — Pride, Envy, 
Auger, Hloth, Covetousness, Gluttony, and Lust— and 
show that each may be r^arded as the undisciplined 
manifestation of a normal or functional tendency. 
Indeed, as regards auger this was attempted in a pre- 
vious chapter. 

" To des(.'ril)e in detail the different varieties of 
degeneracy tiiat are met with,” says Dr. Maudsley, 
" would lie an eudles.s and barren lalior. It would 
be ns tedious as to attempt to describe particularly 
the exact character of the ruins of each house in a 
city that hod been destroyed by an earthquake ; in 
one place a great part of the house may be left stand- 
ing, in another place a w'all or two, and in another 
the ruin is so great that scarcely one stone is left 
ujiou another.”* 

Ill the low’cst phases mental oigsuization can 
hardly be said to exist at all : an idiot has no charac- 
ter, no consistent or effective individuality. There is 
no unification, and so no self-control or stable will ; 
action simply refiects the jiarticular animal impulse 
that is ascendent. Hunger, sexual lust, rage, dread, 
and, in somewhat higher gnules, a crude, naive kind- 
linesB, are each felt and expressed in the simplest 
• The Pathology of Mind, p 425. 
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nuLDjier poasible. There of coiuae, bo little or 
no true sympathy, and the unconsciousness of irhut 
is going on in the minds of other peisous prevents 
any sense of decency or attempt to conform to social 
standards. 

In the higher gnules we may make the distinction, 
already suggested in speaking of egutisui, between 
the unstable and the rigid varieties. Indeed, as was 
intimated, selfishness and degenemcy are uf the 
same general cliaractor ; both being defined socially 
b}' a falling short of lu'cepted staudanls of conduct, 
and mentally by soiu(» lock in the scojx) and orgaiii- 
zation of the mind. 

There is, thou, one sort of }>er 80 us in whom the 
most conspicuous and troubleaome trait is mere men* 
tal iuconsistency and luck of character, and another 
who possess a fair degree, at least, of eonsisteucy and 
unity of pur]>ose, but whose mental bco{)o or reach of 
sympathy is so snudl that they have no adequate ro- 
latiun to the life alKutt them. 

An outgrowing, inipressiouablo sort of mind, if 
deficient in the }K)wcr to work up its material, is 
necessarily unstable and lacking in niomeiituiu and 
definite direction : and in the more marked coses we 
have people of the hysterical typo, nustable forms of 
dementia and insanity, and iin]>ulHive crime. “Tho 
fundamental defect in the hysterical brain," says Dr. 
Dana, “ is that it is circumscribed in its associative 
functions; the field of cuusciousuess is limited just 
as is the field of vision. The meutsl activity is cou- 
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fined to personal feelings, which are not n^^ted by 
coDUotatiuu of past expcrieuces, hence they flow over 
too easily into emotional outbursts or motor parox- 
ysma The hysterical person cannot think.” * It is 
evident that something similar might be said of all 
manifestations of instability. 

On the other hand, an ingrowing sort of mind, 
whose tendency is rather to work over and over its 
cherished thoughts thau to open out to new ones, 
may have a marked deficiency of sensibility and 
breadth of perception. If so, the person is likely to 
exhibit some form of gross and imrsisteut egotism, 
such an sensuality, avarice, narrow and ruthless am- 
bition, fanaticism, of a hard, cold sort, delusion of 
greatness, or those kinds of crime that result from 
Imhitual iuseusibility to social standards rather thau 
from transient impulse. 

As conscience is simply the completest product of 
mental oigauizatiuu, it will of course share in what- 
ever defect there may be iu the moiitul life as a 
whole. In the lower grad^ of idiocy we may aasume 
that there is no system iu the mind Irum which a 
conscience could spring. In a higher degenerate of 
the unstable type, there is a euuseieiice, but it is vacil- 
lating iu its juilgments, transient iu tluratiou and in- 
efiectual iu control, pruportioualU Ui the mental dis- 
integration which it reflects. We all, probably, can 
think of people coiispioaonslj’ lacking in self-control, 

* C. U Dana, Nervou* l)m>aw», p 425 
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and it will perhaps be evident, when we reflect upon 
them, that their consciences ore of this sort. The 
voice of conscience, with them, is certain to be chiefly 
an echo of temporarj' emotions, because a synthesis 
embracing long periods of time is beyond their 
range ; it is frequently inaudible, on account of their 
being engrossed b 3 ' [mssiug impulHe<4, and their con- 
duct is largely without any rational uoutiol at all. 
They are likclj' to sufler sharp and frequeid attuck.s 
of remorse, on at'couui of failurt' to live up to thtur 
8tandard.s, but it would .seem that the wound-s do not 
go very deep ns n rule, but Hliure in the general su- 
perficiolity of thidr lives. I’eojvlc of {lii-s sort,jf not 
too for gone in weakiioss, awt probably the ones who 
proflt most b}' [mnishmeut, because they are helped 
b^' the sharp and di‘fluite pain which it associates 
with acts that they recognize os wrong, hut cannot 
kco]) from doing without a vivid eiuotioual deterrent. 
The^' ore also the ones who, in their eagerness to es- 
ca })0 from the jmiiis of fluctuation and incousistcnc}', 
arc most prune to submit bliuiily to sumo external 
and dogmatic authority. Unable to rule themselves, 
tiie^* emve a master, and if he only is a master, that 
is, one capable of grusjviug and dominating the euio 
tiuus by which thov’ arc swayed, the^v will often cleave 
to him and kiss the rod. 

With tliose whoso defoct is rigidity rather th.au in- 
stability, conseionco may exist and may control tlio 
life; the trouble with it is, that it is nut in koy with 
the cousciuuces of other ])eoplo. There is an original 
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poverty of the impulses that extends to any result 
that can be worked out of them. It may appear 
startling to some to assert that conscience may dic- 
tate the wrong, but such is quite clearly the fact, if 
we identify the right with some standard of conduct 
accepted among ^teoplo of broad sympathies. Con- 
science is the only possible niOLal guide— any exter- 
nal author! t}' can work morally upon us only through 
conscience— but it always partakes of the limitations 
of one's character, and so far os that is degenerate 
tlie idea of right is degeuorate also. As a matter of 
fact, the very worst men of the hanl, narrow, fanatical, 
or brutal sorts, often live at peace with their con- 
sciences. 1 feci sure that anyone who ivfiects imagi- 
natively upon the characters of people he has known 
of this sort will agree that such is the cime. A bad 
couscionco implies mental division, incousisteucy be- 
tween thought and dceil, aud meu of this sort are 
often quite at ouc with themseUes. The usurer who 
grinds the faces of the jmor, the unscrupulous specu- 
lator who cauBoa the ruin of innocent investors to ag- 
grandize himself, the fanatical anarchist who stabs a 
king or shoots a president, the Kentucky mountain- 
eer who regards murderons revenge as a duty, the 
assaulter who causes pictures commemorative of his 
Crimea to bo tattooc<l on bis skin, are diveiwo examples 
of wrong-doers whose cunscienci^ not only do not 
punish, but ofteu instigate their ill deeds. 

The idea, cherished by some, that crime or wrong 
of auy Bort is invariably pursued by remorse, arises 
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from the natural but mistaken iWHumption that all 
other people hare conHcieuces aimilar to our own. 
The mail of wmsitive tom{ieraiuent and refined habit 
of thought feels that ho would suffer remorse if he 
had dune the deed, and supposes that the same 
must bo the case with the perjiotrator. On the 
eontiury, it seems likely that only a very small 
pro{H)rtiou of those whom the higher luond senti- 
ment regarils as wroiig-d(M‘rs suffer niiich from the 
pricks of eouseioiict*. If the general ttmor of a 
man's life is high, and the aet is th<> fearful oiit- 
(‘umo of a moment of passion, us is often the ease 
witii unpremeditated murder, he will suffer, but if 
his life is all of a piece, ho will not. All nulhontioti 
agree that the mass of eriininals, and the same is 
clearly true of ill dinars within the law, have a habit 
of mind of which the ill deed is tin* logical otiU'oine, 
so that there is nothing sudden or eatastropliie ulHUit 
it Of course, if we apply the wonl eoiiseienee only 
to tlie mi'iitul synthesis of a mind rieh in higher senti- 
mouts, then sueh ]M>ople have no consciences, but it 
si'oms a broader view of the mutter to say tluit they 
have a conscience, in so far os they liav(> mental unity, 
but that itrefieets the general narrowness and perver- 
sion of their lives. In fact, peojile of tbi.s deseriptiou 
usually, if not always, liave standanls of their own, 
some sort of honor among thieves, which they will 
not transgress, or wliieii, if tniUHgn.>HH(><l, cause re- 
morse. It is impossible that mental organization 
should not produce a moral synthesis of some sort. 
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Thero is notltiufi' iu this way of conccivinig degen- 
eracy which tcndH to break down the practical dis- 
tiuutioua antoug the varioas fomus of it, as, for in- 
stance, that between crime and insanity. Though 
the lino between these two is arbitrary and uncertain, 
OH must always lie tlie case iu the classification of 
mental facts, and as is eoufuHB(‘d by the existence of 
a class ojdled the criniinal insane, yet the distinction 
itself and the difTereiHa- in trentni<>ut nssoeiiitcd with 
it are sound enough in a general way. 

The contrast ht'tweeii our attitudes toward crime 
and toward insanity is primarily a mutter of [lersonal 
itloa and luijmlsi*. We nuderstand the criminal act, 
or think wo do, and we fet*l toward it resentment, or 
hostile suapathi ; while we do not uudci-staud the 
insane act, and so do not resent it, hut regard it with 
pity, curiosity, or disgust. If one luau stiikcs down 
another to roh liiin, or iu revenge, we cun iiuugiuo the 
ofieu<]«!i'*s stab' of mind, hi.s motive lives in our 
thought and is condemned by conscience jircciscly as 
if we thuiiglit of doing the act oum hes. Indeed, to 
understand an net is to think of doing it ourselves. 
Piut, if it is iloiio for no mtsou that wc can coiupre- 
beiul, we do not iiiiuginc, do not get a jici-sonal im- 
pression of the cose, at all, but bn\e to tbiiik of it as 
merely' mochauiciil. It is the same sort of difference 
as that between a jicrson who injures ns accidentally 
and one who does it “on pnrposo." 

Htwondarily, it is a matter of expediency. We feel 
that the act which wo can imagine ourselves doing 
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ought to be puaished, because we perceive by our 
own sympathy with it that more of this sort of thing 
is likely to take place if it is not put down. We want 
the house-breaker to be stigmatized, disgraced, and 
imprisoned, because we feel that, if this is not done, 
he and others will be encouraged to more house- 
breaking; but we feel only pity for the man who 
thinks he is Julius Ctesar, because we suppose there 
is nothing to be feared either from him or his exam- 
ple. This practical basis of the distinction expresses 
itself in the general, and 1 think justihuble, reluc- 
tance to apply the name and treatment of insanity to 
behavior which sooms likely to lie imitated. It is 
felt that whatever may lie the mental state of the 
man who commits on act of violence or fraud, it is 
wholesome that people in gonerul, who draw no linn 
distinctions, but judge others by themselves, should 
be taught by example that such conduct is followed 
by moral and legal penalties. On the other hand, 
when the behavior is so evidently remote from ordi- 
nary habits of thought that it con be a matter only 
of pity or curiosity, there is no occasiun to do any- 
thing more than the good of the person affected 
seems to require. 

The same analysis applies to U>e whole question of 
responsibility or irresponsibility. It is n matter of 
imaginative contact and personal idea. To bold a 
man responsible, is to imagine him as a man like 
ourselves, having similar impulses but failing to con- 
trol them 03 we do, or at least as we feel we ought to 
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do. "We think of doing as he does, find it wrong, 
and impute the wrong to him. The irresponsible 
person is one who is looked upon as a different sort 
of being, not human with reference to the conduct in 
question, not imaginable, not near enough to us to be 
the object of hostile sentiment. We blame the for- 
mer; that is, wo visit him with a sympathetic resent- 
ment ; we condemn that part of ourselves that we 
find in him. But in the latter we do not find our- 
BolvoB at all 

It is worth noting in this connection, that wo could 
not altogether cease to blame others without 
to blame ourselves, which would moan moral apathy. 
It is sometimes thought that the cool analysis of such 
questions as this tends toward indifferentism ; but 1 
do not see that this is the case. The social psychol- 
ogist finds in moral sentiment a central and momen- 
tous fact of human life, and if perchance he does not 
biiuself feel it very vividly, he should have the candor 
to confess himself so much the less a man. Indeed, 
if there is such a thing as an indiffereutist, in the 
sense of one who does not feel any cogency in moral 
sentiment, be must be quite unsuited to the pursuit 
of social or moral science, because he lacks power 
to sympathise with, and so observe, the facta upon 
which this sort of science must be based. 

I do not pari)08e to give this discussion a practical 
turn by entering into the details of tlio treatment of 
various forms of degeneracy; but it may help to 
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show the bearing of our general view, if 1 point ont 
in brief the line of procedure which common*sen8e 
would seem to call for. This procedure naturally 
divides itself into prevention, reform or cure, and 
isolation, according to the stage of development 
which the evil has roacheil. 

Everything which acts in a favorable manner upon 
either the hereditary or the sooial foi'tor in life is 
more or less preventive of d^eneriu*y, and of course 
iufluences of this general sort ore of far more' impor' 
tance as a whole than any more particular measures. 
Under the head of prevention would also come pun- 
ishment, disgrace, and the like — everything in the 
treatment of criminals, paupers, and other sjwcial 
classes which is designed to impress the minds of 
the rest of the people, and to check the degenerate 
tendencies {xwsibly existing among them. Althougli 
it is now thought that the efficacy of these deterrent 
influences, in the cose of crime at least, is less than was 
formerly supposed, still it is by no means desirable 
that the attempt to exert them should b<' alrandoued. 

If degenerate tendencies actually manifest them- 
selves, the main thing to be done is to take note of 
them as early in the individual’s life as possible, and 
to attempt to counteract them by a suitable change 
in the social environment. I need hardly point out 
that it is DOW believed that such counteraction is 
much more practicable than was formerly supposed, 
or mention that many beneficent institutions and 
other enterprises exist which aim to soenro it. 
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And if, as must always be the fact in a consider* 
able proportion of cases, the {lerson rcioains so dis- 
tinctly and porsiatently Itelow the standard of char- 
acter and conduct that it is clearly inexpedient to 
leave him at large, the rational treatment of him is 
evid<mtly a decent isolation, which shall prevent him 
from propagating his degenerate traits through either 
heredity or social influence. 
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FKKEDQtl 

The Meahiro of Fhkkih)h — Fhekimim arh T)iii-iruKE — Feef,ihim 
AH A I'llAAE or Tllh So( lAI. < )r|>BR — FkEKUOM lltWM.TFH Im'I- 
DGRTAL STKAIS AND I )A<>I.NERArT. 

Goethe remarks in Lis Autobiography* that the 
word freedom has so fair a sound that we cjuinot 
do without it oren though it designate an error. 
Certainly it is a word inseparable from our higher 
sentiments, and if, in its popular use at the present 
day, it has no precise meaning, there is so much the 
more reason why wo should try to give it one, and to 
continue its use as a symbol of something that man- 
kind cherishes and strives for. 

The common notion of freedom is negative, that is, 
it is a notion of the absence of constraint. Starting 
with the popular individualistic view of things, the 
social order is thought of ns soniething apart from, 
and more or less a hinderauco to, a man’s natural de- 
Telopment. There is an assumption that an ordi- 
nary person is self-sufficient in most respects, and 
will do very well if ho is only left alone. Rat there 
is, of course, no such thing as the absence of re- 
straint, iu the sense of social limitations ; man has no 
* Aus Mpincm l^cbcn, Book XI. 
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dxiMteQce apart from a social order, and can develop 
his personality only through the social order, and in 
the same degree that it is develojH'd. A freedom 
consisting in the rouiuval of limiting conditions is 
inconceivable. If the word is to have iiny definite 
meaning in sociology, it umst thortsforo be separated 
from the idea of a fundamental opposition between 
society and the individual, and made to signify some- 
thing that is l)oth iiidiridaal and sijcial. To do this 
it is not necessary to do auv' great violence to ao- 
ce]ttod ideas of a |)ra<.'tical sort ; since it is rather in 
theory than in ap]>licatiou that the popular view is 
objeetiuuable. A sociological inter^irctation of free- 
dom should take away nothing worth keeping from 
our traditional conception of it, and may add some- 
thing in the way of breadth, clearness, and produc- 
tiveness. 

The definition of freedom naturally arising from 
the chapters that have gone before is perhaps this : 
that it is /or right ilrrrlojmiciit, for do- 

velopmout in occurdancc w ith the progressive ideal of 
life that we have in conscience. A child comes into 
the world with an ontfit of vague tendencies, for all 
definite unfolding of which he is dependent upon 
social conditions. If cast away alone on a desert 
island he would, supposing that he succeeded in liv- 
ing at all, never attain a reid hamnnity, would never 
know sjMM'ch, or social sentiment, or any comidei 
thought. On the other hand, if all his surroundings 
axe from the first such as to fa> ur the enlargement 
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and enrichtnnnt of bis life, be may attain tbe fnllost 
development possible to him in tbe actual state of 
tbe world. In so far as the social conditions have 
this favoring action ujmn him he may bo said to l>o 
free. And so every person, at every stage of bis 
growth, is free or uiifrt'e in proportion as bo does or 
does not hud Iiiius<df in the midst of conditions con- 
ducive to full and barinouious personal devolopinent. 
Thinking in this way we do not reganl the iiulividnal 
as separable from tbe social order ns a whole, but wo 
do regard him as capable of <K'eupying any one of 
an indefinite uuinber of positions within that ordor, 
some of them more suiUbie to him than others. 

No donht there are ulenieuts of vagueness in this 
ennueptiuu. What is full and hamiouious ]>vrsoual 
development? What is the right, the opi>ortuuity 
to achieve which is freedom ? The possibilities of 
development are infinitely various, and unimaginable 
until they Ix’giii to bo realized, so that it would ap- 
pear that our notion gives us nothing definite to go 
by after all. This is largely true : development can- 
not bo defined, either for the race or for individuals, 
but is and must remain an ideal, of which we can get 
only partial and shifting gliiujwes. In fact, vie should 
cease to tliink of ficedom os somidliing definite and 
filial, that can be grasped and held fast once for all, 
and learn to regard it as a lino of advance, something 
progressively appearing out of tbe invisible and de- 
fining itself, like the forms of a mountain up which 
one is climbing in a mist, lliis vagneuess and in- 
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conpleteDesB are only what w© meet Ib ©veiy direc- 
tion when we attempt to define our ideals. What is 
progresn? What is right? What is beauty ? What 
is truth ? The endeavor to produce unmistakable and 
final definitions of these things is now, I suppose, 
given up, and we have come to recognize that the 
good, in all its forms, is evolved rather than achieved, 
is a process rather than a state. 

Tlio best definition of frei'dom is perhaps nothing 
other than the most helpful way of thinking about 
it ; and it seems to me that the most helpful way of 
thinking about it is to reganl it in the light of the 
contrast between what a man is and what lie might 
lie, as onr experience of life enables us to imagine 
the two states. Ideas of tbia sort are suggested by 
defining freedom aa opportunity, and their tendency 
is to atinmlatti and direct practical endeavor. If the 
word helps ns to reali/x', for instance, that it is pos- 
sible to make healthy, intelligent, and hopeful chil- 
dren out of thowi that an* now sickly, dull, and un- 
bappy, so much the bettor. On the other band, the 
definition of it as letting people alone, well enough 
suited, perhaps, to an over-governed state of society, 
does not seem esjiecially pertinent to our time and 
country. 

Wo have always been taught by philosophy that 
the various forms of the good were merely different 
views of the same thing, and this idea is certainly 
applicable to snch notions as those of freedom, prog- 
ress, and right. Thus freedom may be reganled as 
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meiely the individual aspeofc of progreaa, the two be- 
ing related as the individual and the aociai order 
were asserted to be in the first chapter, and no more 
distinct or separable. If instead of contrasting what 
a particular man is with what he might be, we do the 
same for mankind as a whole, we have the notion of 
progress. Progress which does not involve liberation 
is evidently no progress at all; and, on the other 
bond, a freedom that is not part of the general on- 
ward movement of society is not free in the largest 
sense. Again, any practicable idea of freedom most 
connect it with some standard of right, in which, like 
opposing claims in a clearing-house, the divergent 
tendencies of each person, and of different persons, 
are disciplined and reconciled. The wrong is the 
unfree ; it is that which tends, on the whole, to re- 
strict personal development. It is no contribution 
to freedom to turn loose the insane or the criminal, 
or to allow children to run on the streets instead of 
going to school. The only tost of all these things — 
of right, freedom, progress, and the like —is the in- 
structed conscience ; just as the only test of beauty 
is a trained axithetio sense, which is a mental con- 
clusion of much the same sort as oonsdenoe. 

So far as discipline is concerned, freedom means 
not its abseuoo but the use of higher and more 
rational forms as contrasted with thoeo that arc lower 
or less rational. A free discipline controls the in- 
dividual by appealing to his reason and conscience, 
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and tbereforo to his self -respect ; wbilo an unfree 
oontrol works upon some lower phase of tlie luiud, 
and BO tendn to degrade him. It is freedom to be 
disciplined in as rational a manner as yon are fit for. 

Thus freedom is relative to the particular persons 
and states who are to enjoy it, some individoals 
within any society, and some societies os wholes, 
being capable of a higher sort of response than 
others. In the family, it implies the substitution, 
so far as practicable, of familiarity and moral snasion 
for distance and the rod ; in government the growth of 
pnldic opinion aiid oilucation os compared with autoc- 
racy and the military and police functions; in the 
church, the deoliiie of dogma, form, the fear of hell and 
hypnotic conversion, relatively to intelligence, sym- 
pathy, and good works But any relaxation of lower 
forms of discipline which is not supplied by higher, 
which tends, on the whole, to confusion rather than 
reorganization, is not in the way of real freedom. 
The question what this is is always one that is 
relative to the actual situation, never one that can be 
absolutely or abstractly answered. Freedom can be 
increased only in connection with the increase of 
sympathy, intelligence, and self-control in individuals. 

The social order is antithetical to freedom only in 
80 for as it is a bad one. Freedom con exist only in 
and through a social order, and must be increased by 
all the healthy growth of the latter. It is only in a 
large and complex social system that any advanced 
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degree of it is possible, becanse nothing else can 
supply' the multifarious op^tortniiities by means of 
which all sorts of persous can work out a congenial 
development through the choice of influences. 

In so far as we have freedom in the Unittul States at 
the present time, in what does it consist? Evidently, 
it seems to me, in the aoct'sK to a groat !iiinilM>r and 
variety of influences by whose progrchsive selei'tiou 
and assimilation a child may liecoine, within vague 
limits s(‘t by the general state of our society, the Ittwt 
that he is naturally fitted to becotno. It consists, to 
Itegiu witli infancy, in a good family life, in intel- 
ligent nurture and training, odaptul to the siswial 
traits of character which every child manifests from 
the first week of life. Then it involres good schooling, 
admitting tlie child through Imoks and tt'arlu*rs to a 
rich selection from the accumulated influences of the 
best minds of the post Free h'chnical and piv>ft*s- 
siunal education, so far as it exists, contribnh's to it, 
also the facility of travel, bringing him in contact 
with significant |)ersons from all over the world ; 
public libraries, magazines, good newspapers, and so 
on. Whatever eulaiges his field of selection without 
)M>rinanontIy confusing him adds to liis lil)erty lu 
fact, institutions —guverument, churches, industries, 
and the like — have properiy no other function than 
to contribute to human freedom ; and in so far as they 
fail, on the whole, to perform this function, they ore 
wrong and need reconstruction. 

Although a high degree of freedom can exist only 
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through a complex social order, it by no means fol- 
lows that every complex social order is free. On the 
contrary, it has more often been tnie in the |)ast that 
very large and intricately organized sbites, like the 
Homan Empire, wore constructed on a comparatively 
mecbanitml or unfn<e principle. And in our OM'n time 
a vast and complex empire, like Russia or China, may 
be less free than the siiuplost Eiigljsli-si)eaking col- 
ony. There are scriuuH obj<‘ctions to identifying 
pr(»gTesa, as Herbert Hjiencer sometimes appears to 
do, with the mere differentiation and co-onliuation of 
social functions. Ihil tiie example of the United 
States, which is perhaps on the 'S’liole tlie most in- 
tricuUdy differentiated and co-ordinated state that 
ever «>xistt*d, shows that comjdexity is not ineonsist- 
out with fretHlom To enter fully into this matter 
would re«|uire a more careful examination of the 
iustitutioiial as|)cct of life than I wish to undertake 
at pn'seut; but I hold that the possibility of organ- 
izing large and complex siwieties on a free ]>rinci]:)le 
dei>end.s upon the nuiekness and facility of comiuuDi- 
cation, oml h<i has come to exist only in recent times. 
The great states of earlier history were necessarily 
soinowliat meclianical in Htriietiire. 

It hapfiouH from time to timt* in every complex and 
active society, that <*ertain persons feel the com- 
plexity and insistence as a tangle, and sock freedom 
in ndinunont, as Thoreun sought it at Walden Poud. 
Thev do not, ln»wevi'r, in this luaiiucr eseiijw? fi-oni 
the WK'ial iuHtitiitions of their time, nor do they 
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really mean to do so ; what they gain, it they are suc- 
cessful, is a souer relation to them. Thoroau in his 
hut remained as truly a member of society, as de- 
pendent lor suggestion upon his Iwoks, his friends, 
and his personal memories, and upon verbal expres- 
sion for his sense of s(‘tf, as did Emerson in Concord 
or Lowell in Ctunbridge ; and 1 imagine that if ho 
liad cared to discuss the matter ho would have ad- 
mitted that this was the ease. Indeed, the idea of 
Thoroau os a reelnse was not, I think, his own idea, 
but has been nttaehod to him by su]>er(ieial observers 
of his life. Although he wu» a dissi'uh'r from the 
state and tlie chureh of his time, his career would 
have been impossible without tiiose institutions, 
without Harvard College, for instiiuee, which aaa 
a joint proliK't of the two. He vvoikeil out his 
personal development through congenial inllnenees 
selected from the life of his time, very much as others 
do. He simply hud pecaliar tendencies which he 
developed in a [xiculiar way, es^iecinlly by avoiding 
a gr^ariuus mode of life nusnited to his tuuipenw 
ment. He a’as free through the social order, not 
ntiisido of it, and the same may lie said of Edward 
Fitzgerald and other aeclusivu spirits. No doubt 
the ooimnouploce life of tlie day is a sort of alavety 
for many sensitive minds that liavo not, like these, 
the resolntiou to escape from it into a calmer and 
broader atmosphere. 

Since freedom is not a fixtnl tiling that can lie 
grasjKHl ^d held onoo for all, but a growth, any par- 
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ticnlor society, such as our own, always appears partly 
free and partly unfree. In so far as it favors, in 
every child, the development of his highest possibili- 
ties, it is free, but where it falls short of this it is 
not. So far as children are ill-nurtured or ill-taught, 
os family training is had, the scliools inefficient, the 
local government ill-adminiKterod, public libraries 
laching, or private associations for various sorts of 
culture deficient, in so far the people are iiufree. A 
child liorii in a slum, brought up in a demoralized 
family, and put at some omfining and mentally 
deadening work when bm or twelve years old, is no 
more free to Im healthy, wise, and moral than a Chi- 
nese child is free to read Shakesja-are. K\cry social 
ill involves tho ouslavemeut of individuals. 

This idea of freedom is quite in accord with a gen- 
eral, though vague, sentiment among us ; it is an idea 
of fair play, of gii iiig everj'one a chance ; and nothing 
arouses more general and active indignation among 
our iipoph' than the l»elief that someone or some 
class is not getting a fair chance. There seems, how- 
ever, to 1*0 t<K> great complacency in the way in which 
the present state of things is intoijiretc'd, a tendency 
to assume that freedom has Ihhui achieved once for, 


all by tho Dcclanitiou of Indcpendeueo and popular^ 
safirage, and that little remains but to let each person 
realise the general blessing to the best of his ability. 
It is well to recognize that the freeiloiu which we 
nominally worship is never more than partly achieved, 
and is every day threatened by new encroachments, 
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that the right to vote is only one phase of it, and 
possibly, under present conditions, not the most im- 
portant plinsr, and that we can maintain and increase 
it only by a seller and determined application of onr 
best thonght and endeavor. Those lines of Ijowell’s 
“ Commemoration Ode ” are always applicable : 

tl>p ((oft Meal that we vooeA 
Confronts us fleively, foe-lMVS‘t, piirsnsd, 

And cries reproacliful : Was it then my praise, 

And not niysclf was ioved ? Prove now thy truth. 

1 claim of thm the proiuiM> of thy yoiitli ” 

In our view of freedom we have a right to snrvev 
all times and countries and from them form fur our 
own social order an ideal condition, which sliall offer 
to each individual all the encouragemonts to grow’th 
and cultnre that the world has ever or anywhere en- 
joyed. Any narrowness or lack of Bjmmctry in life 
in general is refiectetl in the contraction or warping 
of personal dovelopmeut, and so constitntes a lack of 
freedom. The social onler slionld not exaggerate one 
or a few aspects of human nature at the expense of 
others, but extend its invitations to all our higher 
tendencies. Th us the exc essive preoccup at ion of the 
n ineteenth c entury with matenai production an d 
physical science may be regarded a s a par tial enslave- 
m^t ot the spiritual and scstliotic sides of hnmaaity, 
fr om which we are now stniggling to escape . Tlie 
freedom of the future must, it would seem, call more 
and more for a varions, rich, and tolerant environ- 
ment, in which all sorts of penons may build tbem- 
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BeWeB wp by Belectivo development. Tlie day for any 
Bort of dogmutieni and coercive uniformity appears to 
bo past, and it will bo practionblo to leave people 
more and more to control by a coiiKcience reflecting 
tho moral opinion of the gronp to which their incli- 
nation and capacity attach them. 

The substitution of higher forms of control for 
lower, the offering more alternatives and trusting the 
mind to moke a right selection, involves, of course, 
an increased moral strain upon individuals. Now 
this increase of moral strain is not in all cases exactly 
proportioned to tho ability to l)ear it well ; and when 
it is not well borne the effect upon character is more 
or less destmetive, so that something in tho way of 
degeneracy results. 

Consequently every general increase of freedom is 
accomjianied by some degeneracy, attributable to the 
flame causes as the freedom. This is very plainly to 
be seen at the present time, which is one, on the 
whole, of rapid increase of freedom. Family life 
and the condition of women and children have been 
growing freer and better, but along with this we 
have tho increase of divon^ and of spoiled children. 
Democracy in the state has its own peculiar evils, 
AS we all know ; and in the church the decay of dog- 
matism and unreasoning faith, a moral advance on 
the whole, has nevertheless cansed a good many 
moral failures. In mnch tho same way the onfran- 
chinement of tho negroes is believed to have cansed 
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an increase of iiisanitj among tiiem, and the growth 
of snicide in all ronntries seems to be due in port to 
the strain of a more complex society. It is not true, 
exactly, that freedom itself causes degeneracy, be- 
cause if one is subjected to more strain than is good 
for him hLs real frt'edom is rather contracted than 
enlaiged, but it should rather bf> said that any move- 
ment which has increase of freedom for its general 
effect can never be so r^nlatcd as to have only tliis 
effect, but is snro to net uiion some in an opposite 
manner. 

Nor is it reasonable to sit back and say that tliis 
incidental demuralization is inevitable, a fixed price 
of progress. On the contrary, although it can never 
be altogether dispensed with, it can be indefinitely 
reduced, and every social institution or iufiueuce that 
tends to mlapt the stress of civilisation to the strength 
of the individual does reduce it in some nieafrure. 
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